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NOTE BY THE TEAIS^SLATOE. 



As in the preceding Volume, the version of the Greek, when 
given in italics, is that of the English Authorized Version. The 
version in inverted commas is that given by the German com- 
mentator, or, when it simply follows the English version without 
the words " should be," it is that of Luther accepted by the com- 
mentator without remark. When the rendering of the English 
translators is given without correction, it is either identical with 
that of the German commentator, or else is already a little closer 
to the original Greek without diflfering in sense from his ren- 
dering. 



THE PAULINE EPISTLES. 



Paul, the Apostle of Jesua Christ, bearing the Jewish name 
Saul, was born, accordmg to the, most trustworthy tradition, at 
drsus in the province of Cilicia, of Jewish parents. He appears 
'ng before his conversion to have borne the Latin name of Paul, 
icording to the custom prevalent among the Jews of those times, 
I liis intercourse with Greeks and Romans. The date of his birtli 
I unknown, but about the year 60 A. D. he was already an " old 
lan" (Philemon 9). We have but little trustworthy information 
regard to his youth. His family traced its descent from the 
ibe of Benjamin (Plul. iii. 5), and according to the Book of Acts it 
oaseased the Eoman citizenship, which was at that time liberally 
'Ten even to the inhabitants of distant provincial cities. The 
Kedom of Eome had been conferred upon the city of Tarsus by 
^Dgustus. The flourishing trade of this populous city, its favour- 
position upon the navigable river Cydnus, and tlie lively 
ntercourse with the inland districts of Asia and the sea-ports of 
ie Mediten'anean, bad attracted numbers of Jews, who here, 
mder the protection of the Eoman governor, lived undisturbed, 
in accordance with their national manners and customs. 
It was here, amid the scenes and influences of the life of this 
^t city, that Paul grew up. Many of the illustrations which 
afterwards made use of are bon'owed from the race-course, the 
TCatling-ground, the theatre, and military life. His knowledge 
of Greek philosophy the Apoatle gained at Tarsus, where it 
zealously cultivated. But notwithstanding all this, his 
'vmtioji was not Greek, but strictly Jewish. Whether his 
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fathor was a Pharisee, as 13 asserted in the Book of Acts (ixiiii 
or not, ttie son at any rat« grew up in the spirit of the s 
piety of the Law, and afterwards reckoned himself, not 
Pharisee, but an adherent of that party amongst them which 
most especially zealous for the Law. The Book of Acts 
of him as a pupil of the famous doctor of the Law, Gi 
and represents Iiini as dwelling from early youth at JerusalMli 
(xxvL 4). At the time of the crucifixion, however, he nrnat 
have been far away from all that then occurred there, as he 
afterwards accuses himself only of participating in the guilt of 
persecuting the belieYcrs. It must even remain uucert^n 
whether Jesus was personally known to him. If he really wu 
a pupil in the school of Gamaliel, he far surpassed his teacher 
in strict devotion to the Law. It appears from his Epistles th»I 
he not only received the general religious education of a Jewish 
youth, but selected the calling of a Scribe. He is no less familiu 
with the original Hebrew of the Bible than with the Greek trans- 
lation, which the Jews of the dispersion at that time almos' 
exclusively used. He is not only thoroughly familiar with thfl 
details of the history of his people, but he also regards it all in* 
the light of the scholastic theology of the time, as is shown t^J 
numerous instances of scholastic intei-pretation and ampliflcatio" 
of the word of Scripture in his Epistles, He not only sliaw* I 
■with his contemporaries of his own nation the strictest behe* 
in the divine inspiration of Scripture, but he is also evidently 
quite at home in the expository art of the schools, in the dis- 
tinction of a double meaning of Scripture, and the learned methods 
of extracting in every single case the "spiritual" meaning, and 
in the discovery of numerous prophecies and " types " of the 
fulness of the times. While it is clear that the requirements 
of a sharp and inexorably logical habit of thought had a most 
I decisive influence on the formation of his religious conviction^ 
I it is equally clear that his thought followed entirely tlie forma 
I of the Pharisaic theology of bis day, which required in every 
i scriptural proof, and knew how to obtain it by means of 
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earned perversion of the word of Scripture, where tlie actual 
■ord of the doeumenta was adverse. In other respects also, 
ot only the Apostle's general opinions and system are those of 
ie Jews of his own day, hut more especially his theological 
onvictions sprang originally from Pharisaic ground, and after- 
rards, " when it pleased God to reveal his Son in him," it was 
rith the help of ideas gained in the Pharisaic school that he 
'orked up his newly attained religious possession into a doc- 
ttinal system of his own ; and even where he rejected them, he 
made use of the arguments and forms of thought which he 
learnt in that school. In his letters we still find the tendency, 
go characteristic of the Pharisees, to direct the imagination to 
ihe futm'e, looking with strained attention for the signs of the 
ames, that it may read in them the coming fortune. Ha 
with them the expectation of the approaching end of tho 
world and final judgment, of the resurrection of the dead and of 
'Messianic glory. Pharisaic, or at any rate cherished with special 
favour in the Pharisaic schools, is also the belief in intercourse 
with the supernatural world, in appearances of angels, heavenly 
^ioes, miraculous signs and powers, and also in the mysterious 
power of the " prince" of this world and the troops of evil spirits 
*hieli always lie in wait for the pious with malignant machina- 
tions. 

Custom reiiiiired that the future Scribe should add to fiis 
theology the knowledge of a trade. The Book of Acts tells us 
liat Paul followed the occupation of a weaver of coarse cloth, 
lid made tents and other coverings of goata' hair (Acts xviii. 3). 
Cloth of this kind was an important article of commerce in his 
native city. It stood the future Apostle in good stead that he 
was able to support himself by the work of his hands. 

Some years after the death of Jesus, we find the young disciple 

of the Pharisees has reached manhood and is in Jerusalem. His 

first public appearance, which is mentioned in the Book of Acta, 

lows us one who is "exceedingly zealous" for the Law. 

luld appear that the High Council, the supreme spiritual court 

b2 
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of the Jews, had at that time taken advantage of the recall of 
the Eoraan governor to make a violent attack upon the new sect 
of the " Nazarenes." The first to fall a sacrifice to this perseca- 
tion was Stephen, whose fiery speeches in the synagogues had 
aroused the wrath of the Pharisees. We find Taul taking a kinii 
of official part in his death (Acts vii, 58). The -n-itnessea for 
the prosecution, who according to the Law have to complete tlifl 
bloody work, lay down their upper garments at hia feet, andle 
stands hy and beholda the terrible spectacle with unconcealed 
joy. As a representative of the High Council, he then uiidff' 
takes to carry the persecution further. He invades the homes, 
di'ags men and women forth and delivers them up to prison ; and 
at last, when the community at pJemaalem ia scattered, he u^dfl^ 
takes the duty of Iiunting out the fugitives in remote cities (Acts 
viiL 3, ix. 1 sqij., xxii. 4 sij. ; Gal. i 13), 

One of these places of refuge was Damaecua, where the minie- 
roua Jewish population, then under the protection of an Arabia 
prince, Aretas, possessed an ethnarch (or national governor) of fl* 
own. On the journey thither occurred the event which turned 
the bitterest opponent of the gospel of the Crucified into iM 
greatest Apostle. Surrounded by the shining light of heiTEOi 
Jesus whom he peraecuted meets him ; Paul falls to the grouni 
his companions lift him up unconscious and bring him toths 
city which is near at hand. When he awakes from his stapof 
he is a Christian. 

The story of the Apostle's convei-sion is narrated in detail thre^ 
times in the Book of Acts (ix. 3 sqq., xxii. 6 sqq., xxvi. 12 sqqO' 
Indisputably what is there described is an external miraculoU* 
occurrence; but the fact that no two of the narrator's threB 
accounts entirely agree with one another, shows how freely b^ 
deals with the material with which tradition supplies him. Pail*. 
himself, too, refers more than once to the appearance of the Loi<*^ 
Jesus Christ, which decided his conversion and his call to be a* 
Apostle (Gal. i. 12, 15 sq.; 1 Cor. ix. 1, xv. 8 sqq.), and he pi 
them on a level with the appearances of the Bison One wl 
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iad been the privilege of the older Apostlea. But, at the same 
bne, he also places them on the same level with the frequent 
visions and revelations of the Loi-d" which he himself continued 
D experience after his conversion — whether in the body or out 
rf the body he himself could not tell (2 Cor. xii. 1 aqq.) ; and 
this latter circumstance makes it highly probable that the 
iccounts of this appearance before Damascus had their origin 
in an inner process in the Apostle's spiritual life — in a word, 
that ajl this rests upon a vision. "What is known to us of liia 
jfieculiar disposition confirms the opinion that he was especially 
iBiibject to these visionary states. Moreover, such occurrences 
xaust have been very frequent in those early times, when the 
stream of religious enthusiasm rushed through the soul with its 
first irresistible power, carrying all before it. We can only con- 
jecture what was the spiritual state of Paul when Jesus, whom he 
persecuted, suddenly appeared to him. The time immediately 
jireceding must have been a time of the deepest excitement of his 
Bpiritnal life, and of the most violent tension of all his powers. 
Ineradicably stamped upon his later writings, we still find traces 
of severe inner struggles which he had to pass through before 
his conversion. When he afterwards depicts the misery of man 
under the dominion of the Law and sin, in glowing colours, as 
an imprisonment under a foreign power, agajnst which the inner 
man, with his delight in God's law, battles in vain (Kom. vii. 
T— 25), he lets us see the fierce struggle and labours of his soul 
Tfhen he, a Pharisee still, endeavoured by the strictest righteous- 
ness of the Law to please God. The bitter experience of the 
impossibility of fulfilling the Law was met by the tidings of the 
Messiah, who had been crucified because of the sins of the people, 
tat had been raised by God from the dead and exalted to heaven. 
From the examination of prisoners, from confessions of faith 
uttered upon the rack, there sounded ever in his ears the expres- 
of joyful confidence in the speedy return of this Messiah 
had been offered for their sins according to the Scriptm'es. 
<at it was precisely this sacrificial death which was the most 
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serious stumbling-block to the Pharisees. It was not that they 
were increduloua of one who waa dead having returned to life — 
neither the Pharisaic theology uor the popular belief of the time 
doubted the possibility of this — but the Law expressly pronounced 
its curse upon one who was crucified {Deut. xxi. 2'A), and was it 
to be supposed that God had raised from the dead and exalted 
to his right hand one thus accursed ? Impossible ! was the 
reply in the soul of the Pharisee. And then, again, he heard 
the proofs from Scripture which those whom he persecuted 
brought up against him, and he read in their transfigiu'ed facea 
the peace of God which he himself, with all his zeal for the Lav, 
had sought in vain. Just as he felt most sure of bis victory 
over these Sazarenes, the image of the Crucified and EiseB, 
unknown to himself, bad taken shape in his soul. The decision, 
for which preparation had been made in the struggle of conflict- 
ing emotions and thoughts, suddenly broke in upon his soul 
■with overwhelming force. It was clear to him that the Crucified 
whom he was persecuting had revealed himself to him from heaveo 
in the light of bis glory, in a heavenly body, had thus praeticaUy 
demonstrated to him his resurrection from the dead and hia 
exaltation to heaven, and had called his persecutor to he hia 
Apostle. 

Paul afterwards regarded hia conversion as identical with tlie 
call to he an Apostle to the Gentiles (Gal, i. 16). The new reli- 
gious system (going far beyond the ideas of the iirst disciples of 
Jesus), constructed by a strictly logical process upon the behel' in 
the Crucified and Risen, appeared to him afterwards as a direct 
revelation received from the Lord. Nevertheless, the traditions 
of the primitive comiuunity and Paul's own iudependeut thot^h' 
have still a very important share in this " WoM of the Crosa 
as we now find it in liis Epistles, though it was his nature that 
the results of long-prepared spiritual development shouldbe 
determined by way of revelations and visions. All that is moat 
peculiar to his gospel, the doctrines of the abolition of the La* H 
through the cross of Christ and of jiistification by faith alone, o» ' 
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& like "onworthineas of all men before God and the equal right 
I telieving Gentilea with the sons of Israel in the Messianic 
ingdom — all this gradually disclosed itself to him in conae- 
(aence of long meditation, and to no small extent while he 
Jas aftei-wards actually engaged in the fiei'ce contest with obati- 
late opponenta 

. In regard to tlie i&ginmng of PavTs labours as an Apostle of 
9iQ Crucified, we have very scanty information. After having 
received baptism, he retires for some time to Arabia (i.e. probably 
tile Eomau province of that name, the ancient Ilaran), in order 
that in solitude and peace he may consider the violent change 
Ihat has taken place within him. Having come to a clear under- 
standing with himself, he returns to Damascus and appears as a 
[inblic teacher, until an attempt of tlie Jews there to murder him 
sompels hiin to flee by night. As the gates of the city were 
inrested, his friends let him down by the wall in a basket 
^2 Cor. XL 32 sq.). It is not till now, three years after his con- 
renion (AD. 39), that he pays a passing visit to Jerusalem, and 
hen turns at once to Syria ojjd his native land of Cilicia, that 
le may preach the Crucified there. He seems now to have fixed 
^ residence again for a time in his native city of Tarsus, which 
fermed the natural head-quarters of his mission in Cilicia (Acta 
ri. 25). Afterwards we find him in company with Bai'nabas, a 
few of Cyprus who had received a Greek education, in Antioch, 
iw capital of Syria, where a mixed Christian community of Jews 
md Gentiles had gradually been formed. As waa universally 
ilie case in Greek cities where there were Jewish synagogues, 
ie Jewish community at Antioch had attracted a number of 
jkvout Gentiles, proselytes as they were called, who, without 
krmally going over to Judaism, attended its religious services, 
tod who were only bound to the observance of certain command- 
iMnts, which were required in order that intercourse might be 
fosaible between them and Jews who were faithful to the Law. 
Proitt among these proselytes proceeded the fii'st confessors of 
Cliriat among the GeJitdes, and it waa their increaam^ toi.to.\i« 
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which first suggested the idea of formal miaaions into Geutile 
lands. It must, however, have been at a comparatively lata I' 
time that tlio thought ripened in the Apostle's soul of carrying 
the preaching of the Crucified into the midst of the Gentile 
nations, while hitherto it had been held suflicient to open tk 
door to such Gentiles as came of their own £ree will. 

Hie first jour jhEijs of Paul and Baniahas of whicli we have any 
knowledge were undertaken with a view not to the GentOe3,biit 
to their own countrymen in foreign lands (Acts xiii. 14). Thus 
they travelled through Cj'prus, Barnabas' native land, wheis 
there were numbers of Jewish settlers, from one end to tie 
other. Then they returned to the continent, and penetrated by 
rough mountain -paths into the regions of Mount Taurus, Tlis 
original object of the difficult journey into the remote districti 
of Upper Pisidia and Lycaonia was also probably only to pi'eaii 
the Messiah to their scattered fell ow-countiy men there. Atacy 
rate the synagogues of Aixtioch in Pisidia and of Iconiiim formed 
their starting-points. But it seems that it was here that tk 
crisis occurred which determined Paul without further ado 
to go to the Gentiles. The communities in these district! 
belonged at that time to the Koman province of Galatia K 
they were the same to wliich Paul afterwards wrote hia Epistls 
to the "Galatiana" (see Introd. to Ep. to Gal.), some physical 
ailment, which there prostrated the Apostle, occasioned a Bomfl- 
what protracted stay there. While the Jews turned away froffl 
him with repugnance, the first communities consisting purely » 
Gentile Christians, gathered together in the three neighbouriiig 
Lycaonian cities of Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe. And as Paul 
had formerly been "unto the Jews, a Jew," so now he becama 
" unto the Gentiles, a Gentde." 
^ About seventeen years had passed since the conversion ol , 
Paul, when the two messengers of the faith again entered tiho 
Syrian city of Antioch. The community there, notwithstanding . 
the number of Gentile proselytes, which we may suppose to 
have been considerable, had remained in tolerably close coa* 
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lection with Jemaaleui. It3 nucleus still consisted of born 
fews, who in their dealings with the brethren in the faith from 
imong the Gentiles, cultivated somewhat freer customs than the 
tricter Jews, without, however, being willing to renounce the 
iaw of Mosea. Meanwhile the number of the Gentile Christians 
tad increased very considerably. Antioch appeared as the 
aetropolis of a new Gentile Church, which was developing itself 
adependently of the primitive Jewish- Christian community. 
Vhile the eailier Apostles still, as formerly, saw in Jesus of 
'azareth the Messiah who was to falfi! the promises given to 
he people of Israel, Paul now proclaimed the Crucified as the 
Javiour of all the nations of the world, and removed the parti- 
which separated God's ancient people of the Covenant from 
the Gentiles. The observance of the Law, circumcision, com- 
mands regarding meats, the observance of the Sabbath, were 
lienceforth no longer to be conditions of admission to the Mes- 
sianic kingdom. As long as the conversions among the Gentiles 
■were only solitary cases, the Jewish Christians might justify a 
relation between them and the Messianic community after the 
pattern of Jewish proselytism. But the formation of independent 
Gentile communities entirely changed the whole position of 
affairs. Side by side with the Jewish church at Jemsalem, 
*liich adhered with its old faithfulness to the precepts of the 
Fathers, there was now an entirely new community of bom 
Gentiles claimmg an equal right with Abraham's children in the 
ioose of God, and by its daily increasing numbers threatening 
to sequester the ancestral right of Israel. 

It was not long before the threatening danger was perceived 
in Jerusalem. In the community there, from which the others 
iad sprung, there had arisen at that very time a stricter school, 
Tfaich east distrustful glances upon the freer customs of its 
iountryinen abroad and their unrestricted intercourse with the 
Gentiles. Some of the most zealous appeared in Antioch, and 
demanded the subjection of the Gentile Christians there to the 
[equirements of the Law. Their watchword was " Cu'cumcision." 
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Violent scenes occurred. At last, in order to adjust the quarrel, 
Paul and Baruabaa set o£f for Jerusulem. In their company was 
an uncircumcised Gentile Christian, Titus, whom Paul had em- 
ployed as his assistant iu his couversion.g of the Gentiles. Once 
more they succeed in allaying the storm. The earlier Apostlea, 
Peter, John, and James (the brother of the Lord), determined by 
the divine judgment of facts, extend the right hand of fellowship 
to Paul, without departing from their own view. They give np 
the circumcision of the Gentiles and influencing the communitiea 
from Jerusalem. They themselves are still resolved, as before, 
in accordance with the Master's behest, to turn only to the Jews, 
the ancient people of the divine Covenant, and to preach to them 
the promised Messiah who was come, not to destroy the Law, but 
to fulfil it (Matt. v. 17, x, 5 sq.). Nevertheless they would not 
disturb the converters of the Gentiles in their work, which was 
blessed by the grace of God ; only in their communities they 
must not forget the poor of Jerusalem (Gal. ii. 1 — 10 ; Acts xt.). 
Peace seemed now to be restored to the Christian commimitiea, 
and Paul boasted of the agi-eement which had been come to as* 
victoiy. But the final questions had not arisen at alL Tbfl 
■whole arrangement assumed a local separation between tlw 
Jewish and the Gentile communities, and could be maintained 
solely on this condition. But just iu the centres of intercourse, 
in the great cities of the Roman empire, Jews and Gentiles whs 
everywhere found side by side. In Antioch, where the tiw 
parties had hitherto met each other half-way— the Jews by frefl' 
customs, the Gentiles by the observance of the commandmentl 
imposed upon the proselytes— the differences soon led a second, 
time to conflicts. A abort time after the agreement had beel' 
come to at Jerusalem, Peter came on a visit to Antioch, andr 
following the example of Paul and Barnabas, sat down to 
with the Gentile Christiana, This immediately became notoriooi 
among the zealots for the Law in Jerusalem. Some represent* 
tives of James arrived in the Syrian capital and reprimanded 
Apostle for his " violation of the Law." And now both aides pi 
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for a decision. The party of Jamea considers it fair andiight 

that at the common meals of believers the Jews should not 

adapt themselves to Gentile customs, hut the Gentiles to Jewish 

customs. According to tbeii' view, the Gentiles are only strangers 

who have been admitted to the Messianic community, while the 

family right in it still helongs to the sons of Israel. On the 

other hand, Paul proceeds to draw the final conclusions from 

Ilia conception of the death of Christ upon the cross. The helief 

in this cross is itself a renunciation of righteousness by the Law, 

a renunciation of every privilege of Jewish Hood, an acknow- 

ledgmeut that in the New Covenant established through the 

Crucified, neither circumcision, nor the external purification of 

the body, nor any other usage prescribed by the Law, has any 

turther validity. What the Apostle to tlie Gentiles now announced 

as the true meaning of the gospel of the Cross, was, in a word, a 

neio religion, an unconditional and open rupture mih the religious 

ijrtBW of Judaism, a complete emancipation of the Messianic 

faith from all connection with the national commuuity of Israel, 

Terrified at such a radical innovation, Peter and the Jewish 

Christians who were there fled buck to the strictest observance of 

tlie Law, and, as the Zealots had demanded, ceased entii'oly from all 

participation in meals with the Gentile Christians. Even Bai-nabas 

gave in his adherence to this retrograde movement. A violent 

quarrel arose, in which Paul contradicted Peter " to the face," 

and charged his conduct with fear of men, hypocrisy, desertion 

of the truth. To Paul, this falling back into the barren works of 

the Law appeared as a restoration of that which had been broken 

down, a denial of the faith, a rejection of the grace revealed 

upon the cross of Christ (Gal. ii. 11 — 21). 

The breach was made. A peaceful co-existence of Jewish 
Christianity and Gentile Chi'istianity was no longer possible. 
Wherever the two schools met in one place, the struggle was 
renewed with increasing bitterness, 

,^Throughout the rest of his hfe, the man of Tarsus is never 
free from these contests. And yet his labours as au Apostle to 
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the Gentiles now surpass anything lliat they have ever reached 
befora Duritig the last sie years before his imp^-ismwient, we fiod 
a truly overwheUuing missionary activity, the establishment of 
the Gentile church in Macedonia, Greece, and the province o( 
Asia, repeated visits of the Apostle to the new communities, and, 
in addition to all this, a whole series of Epistles, now partly lost, 
by which he sought from a distance to work upon the commoni- 
tiea under his care. An irresiatihie impulse to travel on, -whieh 
hesitates before no danger, cairies him fiu^her and further ; hut 
where he has once set foot, there he is drawn again and again by 
irresistible longing, that he may hold fast what he has won aud 
defend it against all attacks. If we consider, in addition to this, 
that wherever the Ajiostle went he was obliged to earn his own 
living by a laborious occupation, that he could only remain for any 
considerable time in places where he found work, and that after 
all he was often in want even of the necessaries of life, we shall 
understand the apparent absence from bis travels of any definite 
plan. Often he must take up his staff and go forth before he 
has succeeded in gathering a community together. He is accused, 
persecuted, ill-treated till he is at the point of death. From the 
cities which lie visits he is driven out with insults and abusa 
Communities wliich he has only just estahlished fall away from 
him as soon as he has left them, and turn to " the other gospeh" 
Passionate opponents pursue him from city to city, malign his 
character, abuse him for an apostate, a heretic, a false apostle, 
and employ all their arts of persuasion to jnake his Gentile 
Christians bow beneath the law of the Jews. Wherever he 
appears in the synagogues, be soon finds himself driven away as 
an exile, and he must be glad if only a private house is opened 
to him. The external results of these missionary labours, mea- 
sured in proportion to the population of the Gentile cities, are bo 
small as to be scarcely perceptible. After years of labour in 
the most populous cities, a room of moderate size would contain 
the whole community ; at tlie best there were, perhaps, several 
communities meeting in private houses, each in the most favour- 
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cases mimliering not more than fifty or sixty aoula. The 
majority of these newly-won believers were persons of the lium- 
bler classes, slaves and freedraen, small tradespeople, artizaiis 
and porters. The servants' rooms and out-buildings, workshops 
and yards, these where the places where the announcement of 
the new salvation was first heard. In rare cases, a man of wealth 
and position would place the garret of his house at the service of 
the poor Jewish weaver, or some devout Greek lady would allow 
her slaves and servants, after they had finished the day's work, 
to gather together in the courtr-yard or portico and unite in their 
devotions. 

As Jesus' message of the Kingdom had been a gospel for the 
poor and feeble, so also was the " Word of the Cross" which Paul 
proclaimed as an " appointed Apostle of Jesus Christ." These 
lowest strata of society as then constituted were also the scene of 
the spiritual contests which stirred the primitive Church. Here 
Ttere discussed thequestions of the relation between Jews and Gen- 
tiles in the Messianic Kingdom, and the continuance or abolition 
of the Mosaic Law in Christianity, the questions of circumcision, 
feativals, fasts, commands relating to clean and unclean meats, 
sacrificial feasts, and flesh offered to idols, the true function of 
Christ's death upon the cross in regard to salvation, the questions 
of justification by faith or by works, of the return of the Lord, 
the resurrection, the judgment, and future blessedness. 

The crisis in Antioch had torn even Barnabas from the 
Bide of Paul. The two old comrades in missionary labour go 
each his own way for the future (Acts xv. 36 sq.). After- 
wards they seem to have approached one another again (1 Cor. 
ix. 6), and Paul endeavoured to keep up a connection with the 
earlier Apostles in Jerusalem also above the region of opposing 
convictions, or to re-unite the broken threads. But although 
such a one as Peter could return after a time to his attitude of 
reconciliation, the strict party of the Law kept henceforth the 
upper hand in the primitive community, aud from this point as 
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a centre all the nttncks upon the Pauline Gentile mission ven 
conducted according to a systematic plan. 

While Ilarnabaa with hia nephew Mark returned to Cypma, 
Paul sought new eouipanions and new fields of labour (A.!). 53), 
Of his old comrades of Jewish descent only Silaa (or Silvanua), 
of Jemaalem, and the half-Jew Timothy of Derbe in Lycaonia, 
had remained faithful to him. The gaps thus made were gra- 
dually filled up by Gentiles whom he had himself converted and 
trained to be companions in his mission. We can to a very con- 
siderable extent still follow the expeditions of the Apostle to the 
Gentiles, under the guidance of a journal which -was composed 
by one of hia companions, and of which fragments were after- 
wards incorporated in the Book of Acts. The journey was 
directed at first towards Paul's native land of Cilicia, and then 
by the shortest route through the mountain gorges of Taurus M 
the province of Galatia, If the Book of Acts ia correct (Acta 
xvi. 6), he then travelled on from Lycaonia into Galatia proper. 
Hence those commentators who regard the Galatiaus to whom 
the Epistle is addressed as the descendants of the Gauls who 
had settled there, represent the Galatian communities as founded 
during this journey, and postpone the Apostle's second residencs 
there until the period after the founding of the communities in 
Greece (Acts xviii. 23). However thia may have been, the 
disputes concerning the Law in any case early penetrated even 
to these Galatian communities in spite of their Gentile origin, and 
Paul had soine difficulty in maintaining his apostolic position 
and authority, which were persistently disputed by his Jewish 
opponents. Hindrances which he reverently regarded aa exprea- 
aiona of the will of the Holy Spirit prevented him from setting 
I foot at thia time in the province of Asia. He therefore went 
r down to the coast of the .lEgean Sea and came to Troas, the port 
[ of departure for Europe. A vision in a dream decided him in 
LHs resolution to cross the Sea. The founding of the Macedonian 
I communities of PhUippi, Thessalonica and Berea, a year and a 
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lalf spent in Coriuth, where he found work with a fellow- 
Bountryman and fellow-craftsman of the name of Aquila, and 
preached the gospel in the house of a proselyte, Titiua Justna, 
SUed up the first period of Paul's labours among the Greeks. 
[ere also some of the communities consisted mainly, and some 
ideed exclusively, of Gentiles by birth, while his own country- 
len here, as everywhere else almost without exception, met hira 
ith deadly hostility. The condition and circumstances of these 
Sreek communities, among which Corinth gave the Apostle no 
trouble than the " foolish Galatiaus," are known to us, aa 
Ue those of the communities in Galatia itself, from Paul's 
Elpiatles. 
After two years (A.D. 55) the Apostle transferred the scene 
his labours to Ephesua, the celebrated capital of the province 
of Asia. The three years that he spent there form one of tho 
darkest periods of his hfe, According to the representations of 
the Book of Acts, before settling there for a stay of some duration 
lie had re-visited Jerusalem, Antioch, and the Asiatic commu- 
aitiea. The journey to Jerusalem, however, at any rate is not 
certain (Acts xviii. 20^22) ; and, on the other hand, the Book of 
Acta is silent as to another journey to Greece which probably 
Itelongs to this period. Whatever differences of opinion there 
may be about this, there is no doubt that contests awaited him 
in Ephesua similar to those which he had experienced in Antioch, 
Galatia, and Greece. It would seem that the community in 
Epheaus existed before his arrival, in close connection with the 
synagogue of the Jews. The result of three months' labour was 
the separation here also of an independent and continually 
increasing Gentile comniunity. And yet Ephesus is one of the 
places where the Pauline gospel appears soon to have been 
essed again. At any rate, the Second Epistle to Timothy 
complains that " they which are in Asia" have all turned away 
from Paul (2 Tim. i. 15), and the missive of a Jewish- Christian 
writer to Ephesus can praise the community there for having 
tried, and found false, those who say that they are Apostles a 
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are not (Rev. ii. 2). By the middle of the aecond century ibe 
memory of the Apostle to the Gentiles waa extinct in Asia 

Towards the close of his residence in Ephesus, Paul paased 
through serious dangers, which almost culminated in his deali. 
The Book of Acts descrihea a popular tumult against Lim in tlie 
theatre, though in this account we find no mention of a direct 
attack upon his life (Acts xix, i!9 sqq.). In the Apostle's own 
letters we have a far more serious picture of this event when 
he writes, while still in Ephesus, that God has set him forth as 
one condemned to death, and as a " spectacle to men and augela" 
(1 Cor. iv. 9), or when he tells us how he '■ fought with beasts at 
Ephesus" (1 Cor. xv. 32). According to a third passage, which 
probably refers to another event, he suffered so seriously from 
his injmiea while still in Asia, that he almost despaired of his 
Hfe (2 Cor. i. 8—10). 

In the spring of the year 58, Paul get out to visit once mow 
his communities in Macedonia and Greece. One object of this 
journey was to make a collection for the "poor saints" at Jeru- 
salem. But he had also another purpose in view, namely, to 
restore in person the disturbed peace of the communities, espeeially 
the one in Corinth in accordance with the intention which he had 
more than once declared. The extant Epistles to the Corinth- 
ians give us a vivid picture of the shattered state of this troubled, 
vacillating, frivolous eommimity, divided by various factions; 
but at the same time they show us that the Apostle finally suc- 
ceeded in establishing his position and authority, which even 
here had been violently shaken by emissaries from Jerusalem. 
He tarried the whole winter in Corinth, and then returned to 
Macedonia, whence he had come. The collections for the Jewish 
Christians of the mother community at Jerusalem had proved 
80 successful, that Paul resolved to take the money and hand 
it over himself, as a practical proof of his unchangeable fidelity 
to his own people and the brotherly feeling of his Gentile com- 
munities, hoping at tlie same time to reconcile by this work of 
love the hostile hearts of the Law-zealous fellow-believers in 
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Jerusalem. From Judea he then intended to go further west- 
wards than his previous joumeya Jiad extended, and there to 
preach the gospel in the first instance among the Romans. In 
the same peacefully disposed spirit to which lie intended tlie con- 
tribution brought to Jernaalera to be a testimony, lie announced 
ttthia time to the Jewish Christians in Eome his speedy arrival, 
snd expounded to them the principles of hie gospel under the 
guidance of the Holy Scriptures. 

After the Eaater festival of 59, Paul, with a numerous escort, 
set out upon his last jotii-iiey to JaiisaleM. Not without warning 
did he enter the holy city, but he was resolved to cany out the 
duty laid upon him to the end. His reception by James and the 
mother community was cold; the zealots for the I.a,w regarded him 
is an apostate. TaJcen prisoner on occasion of a tiunult in the 
tanple and thi'eatened with death, left in the hirch by the Jewish 
Christians, he owed his life only to tlie interference of the Roman 
Mthorities. Two Roman captains brought him, under a strong 
Mcort, to Caasarea, the seat of the Roman governor Felix, who 
kept him a prisoner for two whole years. Felix' successor, 
Porcins Festns, sent him at last (in the autumn of 61) to Home. 
Iteoaiise aa a Roman citizen he had appealed to the judgment of 
the emperor. On the voyage he suffered shipwreck, and had to 
pass the winter in Malta. In the following spring he reached 
the goal which he had so eagerly desired, and stood at last in 
fe capital of the world — hut in chains. 

The 6nal fortunes of Paul's life are hidden in obscurity. The 
Book of Acts concludes with the statement that for two years 
longer he was allowed to preach the gospel freely, though still a 
prisoner. The supposition that he was set free, and that there 
then followed missionary journeys into various countries and 
pitending over several years, then a second Roman imprisonment, 
id finally the martyr's death, rests not upon ancient tradition, 
It upon learned conjectures and the misinterpretation of certain 
Usages in the Pauline Epistles. The end of his two years' 
^urs in Eome coincides with the Nerouian persecution of the 
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Christians (in the summer of 64), and to it, according to tlie 
nnanimoiis tradition of the ancient Church, Paul fell a victim. 
Lc^'end has named the 29th of June as the day of his deatL 

The practical historical importance of the Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles rests, above all, on the fact that he established an indepen- 
dent Gentile Church. Although he was not the only nor even 
the first converter of Gentiles, still it was he who first completed 
the emancipation of Christianity, as a new religion, from the 
^losaic Law and the Jewish national community. This work of 
his life endures independently of his peculiar theology, which to 
its full extent was adopted by but few even of his contempora- 
ries, and which since then still fewer have so much as under- 
stood. It is only later, and indeed the very latest research that 
has enabled us again to understand it, by disclosing, together 
with its inexhaustibly rich religious contents, its historical con- 
ditions and limitations also, its processes of thought and demon- 
strations borrowed from Jewish scholasticism, and finally its 
connection with the Apostle's own peculiar character and the 
development of his life. It was just that which was deepest in 
his teaching that long remained sealed to his contemporaries and 
to posterity, viz. the new view of the universe constructed upon 
the opposition between flesh and spirit, law and liberty, sin and 
grace, which recognizes in the appearance of Christ the manifes- 
tation of the second perfect man, or the " Son of God,'* whose 
essence is not the natural life of the soul, but the living spirit of 
God, — recognizes in his death the destruction of sin in the flesh,- 
in his resurrection the new life in the spirit of God, freed from 
sin and therefore from the Law, — recognizes in belief in the 
Crucified and Eisen the new divinely appointed way of salvation, 
by which Jews and Gentiles without distinction are set free from 
the guilt and power of sin and endowed with the spirit of son- 
ship with God, the earnest of future participation in the kingdom 
of God. 

A clear understanding of this world of ideas is rendered difficult, 
not only by the peculiar forms of thought which belong to the 
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culture of that age, but still more by its own depth ; and yet the 
Christian Church at all times, when she has turned her attention 
again to the consideration of her own true nature, has ever felt 
herself drawn anew to the Pauline Epistles, and, occupying her- 
self once more with them, has found herself spiritually refreshed. 
The true key, however, to his doctrine is to be found only in the 
historical view of his personal religious character, in which the 
deepest and tenderest feeling was united with an incisive keen- 
ness of thought, and an infinitely rich abundance of spiritual life 
was combined with passionate fire and restless activity. 



Of the thirteen Epistles which have come down to us under 

the name of Paul, the four chief (viz. one to the Galatians, one 

to the Eomans, and the two to the Corinthians), in which we 

find the picture of his doctrine and his personality most clearly 

drawn, are of undisputed genuineness. The rest may be divided 

into two or three groups, according to the greater or less degree 

[ of probability of their having been written by the Apostle. The 

least disputed is the short Epistle to Philemon, together with 

which most scholars at present also accept the First Epistle to 

the Thessalonians and the Epistle to the Philippians as genuine 

documents of the Pauline spirit. On the other hand, what are 

blown as the three Pastoral Epistles, to Timothy and Titus, are 

demonstrably from a later hand, though perhaps some genuine 

fragments form the nucleus of the Second Epistle to Timothy. 

The decisions of scientific criticism at the present time are most 

diveigent in regard to the Epistles to the Colossians and the 

Ephesians, and also the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians. 

[It will be noticed that the Epistle to the Hebrews is not 
mentioned here. So certain is it that this is not Paul's, that 
even Luther has placed it after the Epistles of John, simply with 
the title, " The Epistle to the Hebrews," and hence it is unne- 
cessary for a German commentator even to mention the fact that 

it is not Paul's.] 

c2 
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Amdng the four great Epistles of the Apostle Paul, all of 
^vllich are indisputably genuine, viz. the Epistle to the BomanS) 
the two Epistles to the Corinthians, and the Epistle to the Galft- 
tians, tlie Epistle to the Komans, from the early days of the 
Churcli, has always occupied the most prominent position. The 
older Protestant theology regarded it as a complete outline of 
Christian doctrine. And, as a matter of fact, it was fix)m an 
exposition of this Epistle that the first scientific exposition 
of evangelical doctrine proceeded.* Even down to the most 
recent times, the Epistle, with its exclusively didactic contents, 
was regarded, not as a venerable and precious historical monu- 
ment of the spirit and thought of the great Apostie to the Gen' 
tiles, but as a kind of theological manual which was only nomi' 
nally an Epistle to the Eomans, thrown by the Apostle into that 
form, but was really intended by him for the Christians of all 
ages. Truly Paul has nowhere else set forth his gospel with 
such completeness as in this Epistle. And if it is no manual of 
Christian faith in general, it is still the ripest fruit of the Pauline 
spirit, and represents the peculiar doctrine of the Apostle at the 
highest point of its development. But just as this doctrine itself 
was historically conditioned, so the exposition of it, as it is pre- 
sented to us in the Epistle to the Eomans, cannot be placed in a 
clear light except in distinct connection with the historical rela- 
tions of the Epistle itself. In a word, it is impossible for us to 

* Melancthon's treatise on the Principles of Theology (Loci Communes 
Rerum Theologicarumy 1521). 
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understand the contents of the Epistle unless we first under- 
stand the circumataucea in wliicli it originated, and its relation 
to the events of its own age. 



1, The Origin of the Pauline Gospel. 

The gospel of Paul, or, as he himself delighted to call it, the 
" Word of the Cross," not only received its definite didactic form 
from the^eraojifl^ experiences of the Apostle's life, but also had 
.previously originated in those experiences. Brought by the 
appearance of Christ on the way to Damascus, after severe inner 
struggles, to the belief in the crucified Mesaiali, but the crucified 
Messiah raised from the dead and exalted to heaven, he based 
upon the two facts of the death upon the cross and the resurrec- 
tion an entirely new religious system, which soon enough came 
into sharp conflict with the ideas of the earlier Apostles and the 
first " Nazarenes." 

In that very death of the Messiah upon the cross, which 
proved the most serious stumbling-block to the Jewish mind, be 
recognized henceforth the expression of the divine plan of salva- 
tion, now first revealed, whereby was to be effected that which 
it was impossible for the Law to effect because of the weakness 
and sinfulness of the flesh, viz. the realization of the righteousness 
of man before God, so that he should be weU-pleasing unto God, 
in a way entirely new and altogether different from that pre- 
aoribed in the Law. What he had received as the common 
assertion of Christian faith, " that Christ had died for our sins 
according to the Scripture," had become the cardinal point of his 
new religious consciousness. In this saying he had recovered 
that peace with his God which, with aU his zeal for the Law, he 
had hitherto striven after in vain. From this experience there 
grew up for him, as he meditated upon the divine plan of salva- 
tion revealed npon the cross of Christ, a new theology, which 
BOi^ht to refer the violent reaction in his personal spiritual life 
to a. general divine order, and to explain tliis order by the grai- 
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( iniis jnirposes of (Jod. The " righteousness" which cannot come 
IVnin works of the Law, because it is impossible to carnal man 
to satisfy tlie Iaw, is given by grace to them that believe in the 
CrucituHl iind Ilisen One. To the " Eighteousness of the Law," 
wliich agiiiu and again proves to be a mere phantom, is opposed 
tln^ *' Kigliteousness of God," that is to say, the righteousness 
wliich (lod himself imputes to believers, on the ground of the 
deatli of Christ upon the cross. By this new plan of salvation, 
tlie ^losaic J-^w as a way of salvation is superseded. Inasmuch 
as no one can be made righteous by the Law at all, the forgiveness 
of sins which is imparted through the death of Christ cannot be 
merely supphmeRtary to our imperfect fulfilment of the Law, so 
tliat believers should still be bound by the Law. Salvation, Le. 
righteousness before God and future blessedness in the Messianic 
kingdom, is rather a pure gift of grace, is solely the work of God, 
and man only receives it in faith. Henceforth, to turn bac^ 
again and seek righteousness from the works of the Law is equi' 
valent to a rejection of grace and a declaration that the death of 
the Messiali upon the cross was in vain, and that the redemption- 
has never taken place at alL But if the Law has been done away 
with in Christianity, then at the same time the partition- wall has 
been broken down which hitherto has separated Jews from Gen- 
tiles. The promises of God, which were borne by Israel as the 
people of the covenant, are in no way dependent upon the fulfil- 
ment of the Law, for the Law was altogether incapable of giving 
life, and therefore it was not the divine intention that it should 
do so. But if it is only the grace of God revealed upon the cross 
of Christ that gives salvation, then there is no longer any dis- 
tinction between Jew and Gentile. The superiority of Israel 
rests simply upon the assumption of his fidelity to the Law. 
But if this assumption turns out to be incorrect, and therefore 
in sin there is no distinction between Jews and Gentiles, then 
the divine grace also can henceforth make no distinction. Each 
one who is baptized into Christ, whether Jew or Gentile, becomes 
a participator in the divine grace by faith and baptism, and is 
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called to sonship with God and to the inheritance of the Mes- 
sianic salvation. The place of the Israelitish national community 
is thus taken by the community of believers, in which Jews and 
Gentiles are alike members having equal rights. What unites 
the members of this community is solely faith in the crucified 
and risen Son of God. Hence the "Word of the Cross" is at 
the same time the manifestation of the Son of God among the 
Gentiles ; the calling of Paul to be an Apostle of Jesus Christ is 
at the same time his calling to be an Apostle to the Gentiles ; 
the gospel, the proclamation of which is committed to him, is the 
gospel of the free grace of God in Christ, which calls into the 
blessedness of the Messianic kingdom Jews and Gentiles without 
the works of the Law, solely on the ground of faith in the 
Crucified and Eisen Christ. 

2. The Apostle's Opponents and their Attacks. 

In taking account in this way of the divine purpose of the 

cross of Christ, Paul reached a conception which stood in the 

sharpest opposition to the older Jewish Christianity. It is true 

that the first " Nazarenes," no less than Paul himself, removed 

the offence which Judaism found in a crucified Messiah, by the 

supposition that the death of the Messiah upon the cross was a 

death of atonement for the sins of the people. The thought of a 

vicarious sacrifice was founded indeed deep in the Old Testament 

system. The transference of this idea to the death of the Messiah 

upon the cross was with the first Apostles a matter of course, 

and it was subsequently justified by such passages as Is. liii. 

The imputation of this vicarious atonement to believers was also 

a conception which lay altogether within the Old Testament 

circle of ideas. But this by no means involved for them the 

abrogation of the Law, and a complete breach with ordinances 

which were valid in the national community of Israel. On the 

contrary, according to their idea, the validity of the Law was 

actually implied in the sacrificial death of the Messiah, just as ^^ 



WRfl in the Old Testament sacrificial system. Acconlingly, 
iiiipiitatian of tlie forgiveness of sins resulting fi-om tliat sacrifice 
was intended to be in the hand of God the means of rendering 
possible from henceforth a better fulfilment of the Law thao 
that of the other Jews. Naturally from this point of view the 
whole of the ordinances given to the people of Israel in the law 
remained as indefeasible as ever. As the Law itself was the 
revelation of the divine will to Israel, no distinction could be 
made witbin its domain between moral and ceremonial provisions. 
Circumcision, the ancient sign of the covenant of tbe people of 
God, was still maintained in the community of tbe believers in the 
Messiah, just the same as all the other provisions of the Mosaic 
ceremonial, commands regarding meats, the law of tbe Sabbath, 
the appointment of the Jewish festivals. The transgression of 
these provisions was still regarded as an offence against tlie 
divine will proclaimed in the Law. In this cose, however, the 
relation of tbe Gentiles to the Messianic community could only 
be decided by the directions of the Law and the utterances 
of the prophets. To their admission the condition was still 
attached that they should then completely fulfil tbe Law. The 
pronuses of God in the Old Testament were not for all men 
without distinction, but ouly for the Israelitish people of the 
Covenant. For the fulfilment of the promises given to this 
people, Jesus of Nazareth bad come as the Messiah of Israel 
For this people the Crucified had estabbshed an expiation of sina 
committed. Hence there could be no admission of tbe Gentiles 
except on tbe assumption that they were first leeeived as 
members of the people of the Covenant. As, indeed, even in the 
times of the fathers some remission of the lull strictness of the 
duties required by tbe Law bad been accorded to the " strangers 
in the gates of Israel," so a similar remission was granted also to 
the strangers (" proselytes") who now joined the Messianic com- 
munity; but then in that case they remained strangers, enjoying 
tbe protection, but having no claim to the full citizenship, of the 
kingdom that had been prepared for Israel. When tbe Messiah 
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fliould return to eatablisli his kingdom, they would at most only 
1 admitted to tlie forecourts of his sanctuary. 
It was impossible that such contradictory views of tlie death 
if Christ upon the cross should not give occasion to the most 
iolent disputes whenever they came into collision in the Chris- 
an commuuities. To the Jewish Christians, the Gentile mission 
icipated from the Law was a wanton attack upon the dearest 
ipea of Israel, a denial of the promises of God given to the 
iople of the Covenant, a rebellion against the divine will clearly 
id plainly expressed in the Law, 

Truly tlie new gospel offered very many points of attack. In 
he first place, the converter of the Gentiles, so far from being 
me of the twelve Apostles of Jesus Christ called for the twelve 
cibes of Israel, was not even a personal disciple of the Master. 
And, as if this was not enough, his doctrine stood in the sharpest 
opposition to what the personal disciples of the Lord proclaimed 
as the genuine gospel of Jesus. Nowhere had Jesus himself 
the abolition of the Law. On the contrary, according 
to the account given by his disciples, he had said that not a 
letter of the Law should perish. Never had Jesus, according to 
the earliest tradition, commanded his disciples to go unto the 
Gentiles. On the contraiy, so they said, lie had forbidden to 
tbem the way of the Gentiles and the streets of the Samaritans, 
find expressly sent them only to the lost sheep of the house of 
laraeL The appearance of Christ to which Paul appealed could, 
in their eyes, no more supply the want of apostolic authority, 
than the "inner revelation of the Son of God," of which the 
messenger to the Gentiles boasted, could outweigh the established 
reputation of those who had enjoyed the personal insti'uction 
and directions of the Messiah. Moreover, the new doctrine stood 
in opposition to the sacred documents of the divine revelation to 
Jsraeh The more zealously Paul himself sought to prove the 
aght of liis gospel from the "Law," i,e. from the Old Testament 
iripturea, the more wanton such an interpretation of the sacred 
criptures, which read in them the very opposite to all that had 
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liitliLTto l>een regarded as ascertained divine truth, must neces- 
sjii ily liave appeared to the Jewish Christians. To declare that 
the \a\\\ was done away with and circumcision rejected, to pro- 
nounce the sabbaths, festivals, commands regarding meats, and 
all the sacred usages of the people without distinction, to be poor 
and meagre ordinances from which Christ had set us free, to 
tiike away all the value of the promises which had been given 
as their own peculiar possession to the people of the Covenant 
— this seemed indeed to be the most barefaced denial of the 
divine word in the Old Testament, which only in mockery could 
I)«'iriide itself as a deeper understanding of that divine word itself. 

And, again, considered from the point of view of religious 
morals, the doctrine of Paul could not but appear an abominable 
doctrine to the Jewish Christians. If "righteousness" no longer 
came from the works of the Law, but from faith alone, the door 
was thrown wide open to Gentile licentiousness. The abolition 
of the Law appeared to break down every moral barrier by which 
the "saints of God" were separated from the "sinners of the 
Gentiles." The bold assertion that the Law had only been given 
in order to multiply transgressions until the time of grace wad 
come, wounded most deeply not only the religious, but also tb0 
simply moral sense of the Jewish Christians. If they accepted 
from the mouth of Paul the saying that where sin was powerful 
grace revealed itself the more gloriously, the blasphemous con- 
clusion it seemed was clear : Let us then do evil that good may 
come from God ; let us sin that grace may become more abundant 

It is to these and similar objections that Paul replies in his 
Epistle to the Bovians. In ceaseless contests with his Jewish- 
Christian opponents, he had now developed his gospel on all 
sides. But scandalous as this gospel appeared to his fellow- 
believers from Israel, his heart still beat warmly for his own 
people, and he had no more earnest care than to dispel the mis- 
understandings which attached to his doctrine, to remove the 
offences which they caused to the Jewish mind, and to bring 
nearer to his fellow-countrymen of Israel that "Word of the 
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Cross" which was to him the incontestahle expression of the 
.divine plan of salvation. At the very time when he wrote 
the Epistle to the Eomana (iu the spring of the year 59 A,D.), 
Paul was preparing for a journey to Jerusalem, in order that he 
might hand over personally to the " poor saints" of the mother 
community the great collection, the result of the work of love 
that had heen going on for years in his Gentile communities, 
Hie practical proof of hia unchanged fidelity to his own people. 
From Jerusalem he intended then to proceed to Rome, in order 
that he might bring a " spiritual gift" to the Christian community 
Uiere. 

3. The Readers to whom the Epistle to the Romans is 
adduessed, 

The substance and the form of the Epistle itself show us 
what the Apostle means by his " spiritual gift," He means the 
deeper knowledge of the death of Christ upon the cross, and so 
of the " Righteousness of God," which he preaches in opposition 
to the Righteousness of the Law. This knowledge, however, the 
Apostle seeks to impart to readers of Jeivish education and of 
the Jewish-Chrisiian school. 

A closer considei-atiou of the iitethod o/proof which the Apostle 
follows in the Epistle, decides at once the much-disputed question 
as to the class of readers which he has in view. Everything 
from first to last is calculated for Jewish Christians. For them 
is intended the argument that the Law, circumcision, and the 
promises given to the fathers, can establish no superiority of the 
Jews to the Gentiles in the Messianic kingdom. In order to 
hmnble Jewish pride, it is further pointed out how there is no 
distinction between Jews and Gentiles ; how, rather, both alike 
sre under the dominion of sin ; and hence grace also makes no 
distinction between Jews and Gentiles. And similarly the expo- 
sition of the "righteousness of God" could only be intelligible to 
le Jewish-Christian mind. The establishment of this rigliteous- 
J88_by the example of Abraham and by quotations from the 
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Old Testament, the comparison between the tr 
Adam's sin to the whole succeeding race of men, aud the trans- 
mission, which Paul teaches, of the righteousness of Christ W 
all believers, the indication of the compai-atively aubordinatfi and 
only temporary position assigned to the Mosaic Law in the reli- 
gious histoiy of mankind — all this is unmeaning utdess addressed 
to Jewish Christians. The Epistle is further intended to meet 
Jewish- Christian objections, when it shows that the abolition of 
the religion of the Law by no means necessarily leads to a life af 
heathen impurity ; that, on the contraiy, it is precisely to those 
who are baptized into the death of Christ upon the cross that 
the spirit of the risen Christ is also given, which gives them the 
power now at last really to fulfil the moral requirements of lie 
Law which were incapable of being fulfilled under the dominion 
of the Law itself. And, finally, it is Jewish-Christian suspicions 
that the Apostle wishes to allay when he shows that Israel has 
no right to complain of the unrestricted entrance of so many 
Gentiles into the Messianic community, that the people has not 
on this account been deceived as to the promises of God which 
were given to it, — yea, that, on the contrary, the Gentile mission 
itself is the means, in God's hands, of bringing the Jews to faith, 
and thus, finally, of bringing all, both Jews and Gentiles, to the 
salvation of the Messianic kingdom. Indeed, the first object, 
even of that which ia incidentally put before the Gentile Chris- 
tians for their consideration (xi 13 sqq.), is really to calm th^ 
minds of Jewish -Christian readers. 

The /orm of the Epistle also, like the matter of it, can onlylB 
understood on the supjiosition that Pant had Jewish-ChristJM i 
readers especially in view. The Apostle not only himself make*' 
use of those forms of thought which are characteristic of tbs 
Jewish mind, but he assumes throughout that he is addressii^ 
readers of Jewish education who are also accustomed to thft 
Jewish methods. The hypotheses from which he sets out, thfl 
conceptions with which he works, the arguments from the maxiini 
and examples of the Old Testament Scripture, the express appeal 
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tlie readers' knowledge of the Law — all this is only intelligible ' 
the Apostle wishes to influence the Jewish-Christian mind. 
That the community in Eome did not consist exclusivdy of 
fewish Christians, is clear indeed from various passages in the 
Epistle itself (xL 13 aqq., comp. i. 13 sqq.). But if, nevertheless, 
veiything is here calciilated for the Jewish-Christian mind 
lone, the Pauline gospel, at any rate, can have had few if 
,ny adherents at that time in Eome, and no doubt even those 
lelievers who had been gathered from among the Gentiles were 
iltogether tinder the influence of the Jewish spirit. 

Having reached this point, we may now draw a conclusion as 
» the origin of the Christian community in Kome, It was neither 
directly nor indirectly founded by Paul, On the other hand, 
though the later legend, which makes Peter its founder and fii-st 
bishop, is certainly as unhistorical as possible, and in all proba- 
tility the foot of the Apostle Peter never touched the ground of 
the imperial capital, there is, nevertheless, a fact underlying this 
Supposition, viz. that the Eoman community bore originally a 
Atrtne, i.e. a Jewish-Christian, stamp, — a stamp that was not 
Mflentially altered even by the fact that Paul himself preached 
for eome time in Rome. Probably, then, the community was first 
formed among the numerous Jewish settlers in Eome, who kept up 
SQ uninterrupted intercourse with Jerusalem. Eoman Jews who 
tame into contact with the Messianic community iu Jerusalem, 
or Jews who on their travels came from Jerusalem and pro- 
daimed in the Eoman synagogues the tidings of the appearance 
of the Messiah, first laid the foundation of the Christian com- 
nninity there. From the Eoman writer Suetonius we still 
possess an account of the violent excitement whicli the tidings 
lOf Christ produced among the Jews in Kome. It gave occasion 
to the emperor Claudius to issue a decree of expulsion against 
the Jews, in consequence of the " riots " which it caused ; a 
Jecree, indeed, which it was found impossible to caiTy out. 
(Phen, on the other hand, we find that, according to the Book of 
Lots, the Jews in Rome at the time of Paul's arrival had heard 
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nothing whatever about him, either bj letters from Jerusalem 
or oral information (Acts xxviii. 21), we can only say that what 
is there asserted is simply an historical impossibility. 

4 Occasion and Purpose of thb Epistlb. 

The circle of readers for which our Epistle is intended 
tlie form of its Christian thought being defined, the occasion and 
purpose of the missive are established at the same time. From 
Coriutli, where Paul had passed the winter of 58-59, he announces 
to the Eomans in this Epistle his speedy arrival among them. 
"While he promises them in his Epistle that he will then bring 
them a " spiritual gift/' the Epistle itself already afifords them 
one in fullest measure. Desiring to prepare beforehand a friendly 
reception for himself among the Jewish Christians in Eome, he 
attempts in a detailed exposition of his gospel to reconcile it 
with the Jewish-Christian thoughts and feelings of his readers. 
Tlie purpose of the Epistle, then, is thoroughly to explain and 
justify his missionary proceedings by setting forth the righteous- 
ness of God as he understands it, based upon the death of Christ 
upon the cross, in such a way as may lead to an understanding 
with his countrymen in Eome who believe in the Messiah, but 
are still strictly attached to the Mosaic Law. 

5. Doctrine. 

The statement of Pauline doctrine in the Epistle to the 
Eomans is distinguished from the discussion in the Epistle to 
the Galatians, not only by the absence of any personal relation 
between the Apostle and his readers, but also more especially 
by the thorough development of that series of ideas of which 
only the germs appear in his earlier writings. In the first five 
chapters, the Apostle writes from a strictly Jewish point of view, 
in order that he may, as it were, lead the Jewish mind beyond 
itself by means of its own forms of thought. Though his denial 
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any pre-eminence whatever on the part of the Jews over the 
13 so decided, and the sharp contract he makes between 
" Righteousneas which ia of God" and the righteousness 
'hich comes from the " works of the Law," could not but be 
iBt offensive to the Jewish-Christian mind; yet tlie arguments 
'hich the Apostle here uses are Jewish from first to last. The 
iwish Christian must allow that the possession of the Law, of 
reuracision and of the promises of God, does not in itself avail 
e people at all, inasmuch as lie is compelled to admit the fact 
St no one really fulfils the Ijiw, and therefore the possession of 
, far from leading to righteousness by works, only convicts the 
liisgressoi's of sin before God, and renders them consciously 
lUe to punishment at liis hiinds. Tlie conception, too, of im- 
Ited righteousness, of faith which God reckons as righteousness, 
the sacrifice of reconciliation which God has appointed as the 
Ddioationof his justice — all these are thoughts which had sprung 
I upon Jewish ground. And it is only tlie conclusions which the 
postle draws — ^justification from faith without the works of the 
w, the equal justification of Gentilea and Jews, the argument 
at Abraham was justified before he was circumcised, the sharp 
intrast between law and promise, and the rejection of the Law 
capable only of working wrath and not of bringing the Mes- 
inic inheritance — it is only these that are opposed to the 
Bffish-Christian consciousness. 

Not till the conception of the " Highteousness which is of 
ith" is established, does the Apostle proceed to develope wliat 
most profound in his gospel and most peculiar to it The 
ffy conclusions whicli he draws from premisses already univer- 
Uy allowed in the Christian Church, lead him on further. The 
e( that the Law is not fulfilled, presents itself to him as the 
^ossihility of fulfilling the law ; and the fact that the Law 
\y leads the transgressor to the recognition of Ida guilt, repre- 
Its itself as the divine purpose of bringing hidden sin to light 
ough the Law. The reason, however, for this impossibility of 
Slliiig the Law, he finds in a necessity of our nature, in the 
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" carnality " (fleahlineas) which coastitutes the nature of mankind 
as descended from Adam, and in the power which ain necessarilj 
exercises over the " flesh/' The ilesh as opposed to the spirit 
appears to him as quickened matter which, because it has not 
the spirit of God, is necessarily subject to evil. Evil is to him 
a power ruling over the carnal man, who by his very nature is 
given np to the lusta of the Hesh and is powerless against them; 
the Law is the spur of sin which arouses the desire of tran^res- 
aion ; and in spite of the resistance of the inner man, who delightt 
in God'a commandment, evil over seizes new occasion from tlis 
Law to make man the slave of sin. 

From this point of view it ia neither possilde, nor is it even 
intended, that the law should he fulfilled by carnal man, and it 
ceases to be an inviolable divine ordinance. Law and sin are 
interchangeable notions. For man, who is by nature forfeit w 
sin, experiences the Law only as a hostile power, which by iW 
commands arouses tlie inner contradiction in his flesh, increases 
the multitude of his sins, and condemns the transgressor to deafli 
without showing him a means of deliverance. 

It is not till this point is reached that the death of Chi^t 
upon the cross attains its true significance. While to the faith 
of all alike it is a sacrifice of reconciliation for sin, oi'dained by 
God himself, Paul finds involved in this traditional idea the pro- 
founder thought that the death of the Messiah has broken the 
power of sin in the flesh, inasmuch as in the death of his flesh 
he slew sin. The opposition between flesh and spirit, as two 
mutually opposing powers, which the Apostle has already set 
forth in the Epistle to the Galatians, now takes the form of 
opposition between two great periods of human history. The 
first period, which originated with the first Adam, the carnal 
man, ia under the dominion of the flesh, the dominion of sin and 
death. In the second period, which begins with the second 
Adam, the spiritual man from heaven, the flesh and sin are 
dead, and thereby the Law has received satisfaction, and in its 
place the new life in the Spirit of God baa been brought to light. 
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&e life which, at the resurrection of the " Sons of God," will be 
Completely unveiled. The "spiritual man," Christ, the heaven!/ 
Bon of God, came down to earth in order that he might take to 
bimself sinful fleah and destroy it upon the cro33. But once 
dead nnto sin, Christ dies no more. Raised from the dead by 
the "glory" of the Father, he lives a new life in the shining 
heavenly body upon which the Law has no longer any claim, 
because sin lias been destroyed at the same time as the flesh. 
Aud believers enter by baptism into mysterious communion with 
the crucified and risen Christ, In baptism into his death their 
flesh has been crucified and buried witli Christ. The iron 
necessity of sin is broken down for them ; and as they have died 
unto sin, so also they have died unto the Law, which only 
enslaves and condemns the carnal and sinful man. Again, as 
Christ has risen from the dead, so also the believers have risen to 
B new life " in the spirit of Christ." The baptism of water is at 
ttie same time a baptism of the spirit. To him who has been 
Ittptized in the name of Christ, not only lias the death of Christ 
been counted as his own death, so that freedom from subjection 
to the Law has been given to him as his own possession ; he 
bus at the same time been anointed with the " spiiit of the Son 
of God," called to sonship with the Father, and through the 
spirit of God implanted within him he is made, in the proper 
sense of the word, a new creature, able to destroy the works of 
tlie flesh, to make the members of the body instruments of 
righteousness, and, though free from the T^w, to fulfil the moral 
demands of the Law in a new conduct of life in the spirit. 

This line of thought lays the foundation of a completely new 
^tem, which, as it were, forms a bridge between Jewish and 
Greek, ancient and modern ideas. The place of the religion 
flf the Law has been taken by the new religion of the Spirit of 
God. The great antitheses of flesh and spirit thrust the Old 
lestament ideas one after the other into the background. In 
he place of the free choice of the individual, which from the 
point of view was a matter of course as the only ground of 
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personal guilt or personal merit before God, we find tlie sway of 
s natural necessity of evil in carnal man wbicli could not pre- 
viously bo overcome, but which has now been destroyed in tie 
spiritual man by the power of the divine spirit. This revolutioa 
in the history of humanity takes place upon the cross of the 
Son of God, who, from l>eing the Messiah of the Jews, hit 
become the Redeemer of mankind. The satisfaction of the Law 
by the death of Christ is at the same time the abolition of the 
whole i-eligion of the Law. The expiating death of the Slessinh, 
which has been appointed by the grace of God, is the destruction 
of the power of sin in the flesh which the Heavenly Man has 
taken upon him. To the juatificatiou which is promised to the 
believer, by the grace of God alone without any merit on hia 
own part, is added the implanting of the spirit of Christ as a 
new power of life in those who ai-e baptized. 

It may still be a matter for discussion, how far these different 
lines of thought are consistent with one another. If in the Epistle 
to the Romans they are more definitely distinguished from one 
another than before, it does not follow that to the Apostle's own 
mind they were mutually exclusive. Involuntarily the one passes 
into the other, until the open position has been gained, whers 
the historical religious consciousness of Israel retires completely 
behind the newly-attained view. Thus the Epistle to the KomanS 
contains the last and ripest form of the Pauline theology — a well- 
arranged and firmly-constructed doctrinal system, the nnder- 
Btanding of which only appears so difficult because the origin 
and development of the thoughts contained in it are seldom 
traced back to their ultimate roots. 



6. Areajjgement. 
The arrangement of the different sections of the Epistle corre- 
sponds with its purpose of offering to Jewish- Christian readers 
a justification of the Pauline gospel to the Gentiles. The kernel 
of the Epistle is contained in the first eleven chapters, and this 
first part again falls into two rather uneq^ual divisions. The first 
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irision (i. — viii.) proves the religious right of the Gentile misaioii 
le iroia the Law by the exhibition and establishment of the 
Bighteouaneas of God," in opposition to the supposed Righteoua- 
from the Law. The second division (ix, — xi.) seeks to 

the contrailiction between tlie practical result of the 
Valine mission to the Gentiles and the religious ideas of the 
Id Testament. 

The first division falls, again, into two sub-divisiona. After 
le introduction (i. 1 — 15) and the statement of the theme 
, 16, 17), Paul proceeds immediately to approve the " Righteous- 
333 of God," revealed upon the crass of Christ, to the religimui 
Bnsciousness of the Jewish Christians (L 18 — v. 21). This he 
es, iu preparation for what afterwards follows, by showing that 
a matter of fact both Gentiles and Jews are equally incapable 
becoming righteous before God by their own works, and so at 
B aame time disputing every supposed superiority of the Jews 
18 — iii. 20). He shows, first of the Gentile portion of 
lunanity (i. 18—32), then of the Jewish (ii. l~iii. 20), that by 
eir unpardonable iniquity they have fallen under the divine 
rath. The Apostle then passes on to the statement of the 
bstance of his gospel, developing, in opposition to the supposed 
[hteousness from the Law, the nature of the " Eighteoueneas 
God" which is imparted by the expiating death of Christ, 
d given by grace to all believers (iii 21 — 26). In tlie next 
loe he proves from the nature of this " Righteousness of God," 
righteousness from faith, the equal rights of the believing 
intiles with the believing Jews {iii. 27 — 30); and then lie 
jves this equal righteousness of faith for Jews and Gentiles 
nn the Law itself, especially by the history of Abraham, the 

of Israel according to the flesh (iii. 31^iv. 25). Finally, 
setting forth the result of the " Righteousness from faith," viz. 
tee and reconciliation with God, established by the death of 
! Son of God, the Apostle shows, at the same time, that with 
I very reconciliation the believei-s have also been made par- 
Kpatora in the hope both of future deliverance Ciom Ui.ft y-vA^ 
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ment which threatena transgressors of the Law and also o( 
in ihe Messianic kingdom ; a hope which is assured to item 
by the life of the risen Son of God (v. 1—11). An historiul 
foundation of the new religious system, as the issue of the wholl 
previous discussion, fonns the conclusion of the first sub-division, 
a practical demonstration of the principle of the divine order d 
salvation, whereby righteousness and life, no less than formerly 
sin and death, are transferred from the one to the many without 
any co-operation of their own (y. 12 — 19). In this universd 
historical survey, the Law only retains the significance of s 
temporary institution, between the time of Adam and the tiiiis 
of Christ, simply intended to increase sin (v. 20, 21). 

In the second sub-division (vi. — viii.), this new system u 
defended from the moral, objections which the Jewish conscioua- 
nesa raises against it, and accordingly the moral side of the 
conception of righteousness and life through Jesus Christ ia still 
further developed, lu the first place, it ia shown that by the 
very baptism into the death of Christ, in which is completed tha 
transference of the death of Christ to them, and so the death of 
their own "fJesh," those who have been baptized therein have 
themselves died unto sin that they might henceforth live with 
the risen Clirist ; and that the power of sin over them has there- 
fore been destroyed in baptism. Thus the false inferences oE 
Jewish Christianity are self-confuted (vi. 1—14); for, from the 
very time when the believers ceased to be under the Law, the 
place of subjection to sin has been taken by the "service oE 
righteousness," the service of the risen Christ, which ia a service 
of tlie spirit and not of the letter, and therefore the divine gift 
of grace communicated through Jesus Christ leads to eternal life, 
just as sin, which is made effective by the Law, leads to death 
(vi. 14 — vii. 6). Although tlie I.aw is Iioly and good, yet sin 
takes occasion from tlie Law to excite man to transgression and 
to bring death upon him. For by virtue of his fleshly nature 
man has been sold under the dominion of sin and must obey it, 
against his own better knowledge and will- From this servitude, 
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'ever, emancipatioii from this fleshly body, wliicii is subject 

to death, has delivered us through Jesus Christ (vii. 7 — 25). 
■OTiea follows the exposition of the new order of life into which 
.tiiB baptized have entered by the gift of the spirit, which has 
leen imparted to them in baptism at the same time with the 
imputed righteousness. Those who have died with Christ unto 
Bin have been raised by the spirit of the risen Christ to a new 
ilife in the spirit, in which the moral demands of the Law are 
actually fulfilled. And this same possession of the spirit is at 
the same time the pledge of their future resurrection (viii. 1 — 
13). By this spirit, namely, they are sods of God and heirs of 
future glory (viii. 14 — 30). At the same time it ia also shown 
that those who have become participators in the imputed righ- 
teousness and life in the spirit of Christ are actually exempt 
from condemnation before the Law ; and being already in loving 
comraunion with Christ, and through Christ with God, they can 

I more be robbed of the glory of the future life (viii. 31 — 39). 

In the second division of the first part of the Epistle the Apostle 
applies himself to the task, which is required both by the disposi- 
tion of his readers and his own feelings (ix. 1 — 5), of removing the 
offence which the practical result of the Pauline-Gentile mission 
gave to the Jewish-Christian mind. The fact that, instead of the 
whole nation of Israel, only a fragment, mixed with a large 
number of Gentiles, has been called to the Messianic salvation, 
appeal's to undermine the promise of God. In opposition to this, 
the Apostle seeks to make the undeniable fact intelligible on the 
ground of the almighty will of God and His order of salvation. 
In the first place, he rejects the Jewish conception of the promise 
given to the people of Israel (tx. 6 — 29). Hence he first shows 
that that promise by no means refers to all who belong by 
natural descent to the people of Israel, but simply to those who 
we chosen by God's free almighty will (ix. 6 — 13), and he rejects 
every human objection to this almighty will as absolutely unjus- 
tified (ix. 14 — 21). He then makes tiie application of this to 
the caae in point with a reference to the Old Testament Scrip- 
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tiirc, which has already foretold the calling of the Gentiles and 
tlie deliverance of a remnant only of the people (ix. 22—29), 
Then he comprehends the actual fact that the Gentiles have 
been called and the Jews rejected, from the nature of the saving 
will of God itself, according to which " righteonsueas" is to pro- 
ceed, not from the Law, but from faith (ix. 30 — xi. 10). This 
saving will the Gentiles have obeyed, but the Jews have not 
The lattor, indeed, instead of obeying it, have taken offence at 
Christ, and therefore, with all their zeal for God, have not per- 
ceived that righteousness from faith has taken the place of the 
Law (ix. 30 — x. 4), While the Law preaches righteousness from 
works, the righteousness of faith demands faith in the Messiah 
descended from heaven and arisen from the dead (x. 5 — 10). 
This faith is to make all without distinction, both Jews and 
Gentiles, righteous, and therefore has been preached unto all 
(x. 11—15). It is not, therefore, because of its ignorance, but 
because of its disobedience to the saving will of God, that Israel 
has failed to attain salvation (x. 16—21). Hence God has not, 
as some might suppose, rejected his people, but He has graciously 
chosen for Himself a remnant of the people. The rest have not 
obtained what they strove for, because perception of the saving 
will of God was closed to them (xi. 1^10). 

But while, according to tliis, both belief and unbelief have 
their source in the counsel of God, tliis counsel itself is finally 
referred to the divine order of salvation, in which the exclusion 
of the Jews appears as a temporary means to attain the final 
end, namely, the salvation of all (xi. 11 — 36). The fall of 
Israel has become the salvation of the Gentiles, as conversely 
the calling of the Gentiles ia to excite Israel to imitation 
(xi. 11, 12). Let the Gentiles be careful, then, not to be over- 
boastful of the salvation which has befallen thera (xi. 13 — 24). 
The solution of the difficulty is found, therefore, in the ultimate 
purpose of the saving will of God, viz, that all, both Jews and 
Gentiles alike, should finally appear as disobedient, iu order that 
all might owe their deliverance simply to the pityiut* grace of 
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(xi, 25 — 32) ; an argument which ia finally wound up by 
[le praise of the wonderful ways of divine wisdom (xL 33 — 36), 
To this exposition and justification of the Pauline gospel is 
added in the secoudpart of the Epistleaseriea of special exhorta- 
tiona and warnings occasioned by the circumstances of the com- 
munity at Rome (xii.- — xiv.) The general exhortation to walk 
according to the light they have attained, for the sake of the 
mercy they have experienced, culminates at once in a warning 
against self-exaltation, inasmuch as all are members of the same 
body. Each should serve the whole with the spiritual gift 
entrusted to him. Each, in true , brotherly love, in showing to 
every other the respect due to him, in brotherly sympathy and 
assistance, in concord, peaceableness, placability, gentleness even 
towards enemies, nrnst fulfil the will of God (xii. 1 — 21). Then 
follows the admonition to obedience to the Gentile rulers (xiii, 
■7) ; and then the Apostle, passing on from the general thought 
that one ought to pay to every man the honour due to him, imme- 
diately returns t^in to the recommendation of brotherly love as 
the true fulfilment of the Law (xiii. 8 — 10), and he justifies this 
demand by pointing out the approaching dawn of the Messianic 
kingdom (xiii. 11-^14). The Epistle concludes with an appli- 
cation of the general exhortation to mutual love and tolerance, 
to the special position of the community in Rome, and particu- 
larly to the relation between the "strong" and the "weak" in 
the faith, the latter of whom regard the eating of fiesh or drink- 
ing of wine as defiling, and make a distinction between holy and 
profane days. The former are required not to despise the latter, 
and the latter are warned not to judge the former, since in this 
matter each one must follow his own conscientious personal con- 
viction, and must only take care that all he does be done in the 
service of the Lord and for the edification of the community of 
Christ. But if a brother be induced to act against his own con- 
viction, then he is led away to sin (xiv. 1^23). Probably by 
those who are "weak" we are not to understand the Jewish- 
Christian readers of the Epistle generally, hut members of tb" 
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society of Esames, who had been converted to Uie Mesaianic * 
faitli, and who can certainly only have formed a minority of the 
Christian community in Home. 

The two Ust chapters form an appendix, which there are 
serious difficulties in the way of accepting as having originally 
ixilonyed to the Epistle to tlie Romans. At the beginning it 
appears to be only a continuation of the previous line of thought 
(xv. 1 — 7} ; but it soon goes back to the general question of the 
relation between Jews and Gentiles (xv. 8 — 13), It then pro- 
ceeds to excuse the over-bold language of the Epistle, and pro- 
vides against any misunderstanding that might arise from the 
impression that Paul intended to come to Home as a teacher, 
saying that he only means to pay a passing visit there (xv. 
14 — 32). The conclusion consists of commendations, greetings, 
a parenthetic warning against false teachers, and a benediction 
(xvi 1—27). 

With the exception of the two last chapters, the genuineness 
of the Epistle is beyond all doubt, and as yet has never been 
questioned by any one. 



■ THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 

i. 1 — 7- Address and Greeting. 
In accordance with Greek epistolary style, the niime of the 
person who sends the salutation stands first, then the persons 
to whom the letter is addressed, and finally the salutation 
(ver. 7). Here the sender of the greeting describes himself at 
considerable length, Paul calls himself first a servant of Christ 
Jesus, ie. a man who is conceraed, in the whole work of his 
not witli his own honour, but with the service of the 
Messiah Jeaus. Then he adds, as a more exact definition of 
his calling, " an appointed apostle, separated to preach the 
gospel of God" (comp. Gal. i. 1, 11 sq., 15 sq.), Paul's rank as 
an apostle was the veiy thing that the Jewish Christians dis- 
puted (see lutrod. to this Ep.) The utmost they would allow 
him was the name of a " teacher of the Gentiles." The more 
emphatically, therefore, does Paul here assert, with a distinct 
view to his Jewish- Christian readera, that he is by special divine 
appointment a genuine apostle, with an authority fully equaj to 
that of the twelve. Gospel of God is the joyful message that 
comes from God. It signifies not simply the news of the Messiah 
having appeared, but of the Messiah crucified and risen from the 
dead, and of the "righteousness of God" imparted to us by his 
death on the cross. 

1. Jesus Christ, should be " Christ Jesus." Called to he an 
apostle, should be " an appointed apostle." 

2 — 6. The contents of this gospel are more closely defined. 
In the first place (ver. 2), Paul empliasizes the fact that to those 
who are acquainted with the sacred writings of the Old Testa- 
ment there sliouid be nothing strange in this gospel, since God 
has in fact announced it by his prophets. 

2. In the holy seriptwes, should be " in sacred writings." 

3. 4. Read, " Concerning his Son who was born of the seed 
of iJavid according to the flesh, and constituted Sou of God with 
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[ power (strictly in power, i.e. in a miraculons manner) according 
[ to the spirit of holiness, ia consequence of his resurrection from 
I till! (lead, n&niely, Jesua Christ our Lord, by whom," &c — Tlie 
substance of this gospel, whicli has been promised before by 
God, is the Son of God. He is in his earthly and human mani- 
festation " Sou of David," but in hia higher nature " Son of God.' 
Henc« the two designations, Son of David and Son of God, are 
related to one another as lower and higher. He is the former 
"according to the flesh." the latter "according to the spirit." 
We have here the contrast contained in ft two-fold mode of 
existence of the Son of God,— a lower which he has assumed, 
altliough it is foreign to his nature, and a higher which belongs 
to his nature, and with whicli (in distinction from his existence 
" in the flesh") he has been invested since, or in consetiueuce of, 
his resurrection. But these two modes of exiatenee are aot 
related to ono another simply as a " human nature" and a " divine 
nature," but as the earthly humanity to the heavenly. In 
opposition to the Jewish-Christian conception, in which "Son of 
God" is simply a title of honour given to the Messiah, who is 
earthly and human, but endowed with the Spirit of God, Paul 
regards the earthly and human appearance of the Messiah only 
as the vesture assumed by liia super- terrestrial or heavenly per- 
sonality. The "Son of God" was "born (strictly, became) [E.V. 
" was made"] of the seed of David according to the flesh." He 
assumed the earthly human form of existence only tempoi-arilj 
and aa a thing altogether foreign to him (comp. Rom. viiL 3 ; 
Gal. iv. 4 ; 2 Cor. viii. 9 ; 1 Cor. xv. 47). Hence that which ia 
to the Jewish Christians the highest sign of the Messiah — hia 
descent from David's royal race — is to I'aul only the lower 
manifestation of a far higher personality. He ia David's son 
only "according to the flesh." But "flesh" and "spirit" are 
standing antitheses. The former denotes properly the body of 
man as animated matter ; hence the earthly and, as such, tem- 
porary existence of man generally, which has its natural basis in 
the animated body. The latter denotes, not the spirit of man as 
i to the perishable body, but the spirit of God, which as a 
Buper-terrestrial Ego must first be implanted from above in the 
natural carnal man in order to render him capable of imperishable 
' 4ife. But while earthly men are by nature flesh, the heavenly 
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man, Christ (comp. 1 Cor. xv. 47), is by nature spirit. The former 
only becoine sons of God by the implanting of the " holy spirit." 
The latter is Son of God by nature, " according to the spirit of 
holiness," which means, not the spirit which makes holy, but the 
spirit, the essential nature of which ia holiness. — "And consti- 
tuted son of God," &c. : The miraculous power of God has 
awakened from the dead Jesus Christ the crucified ; and he is 
thereby actually invcBted with Sonship to God, which is the 
natm-al right of the heavenly man, inasmuch as now at last 
having laid aside again his earthly, flesJily body, he gives tan- 
gible evidence of his spiritual nature to the believers, as the 
Eisen, and makes himself known to them as the "Lord." As 
Bucli he had appeared to the twelve and likewise to Paul in 
a shining heavenly body, — Jesus Christ our Lord: The name 
Jesus stands first here (whereas we have " Christ Jesus " in 
ver. 1) because the apostle is speaking of the historical personality 
in which the eternal Son of God appeared. But Jesna Christ 
is not ow Lm'd until he has arisen from the dead. " Lord" is 
the standing periphrasis for the name of God in the Old Testa- 
ment. Paul was the first to select this word to denote him in 
whom the nature of God, i.e. "the spirit of holiness," has been 
personally revealed to us, and through whom this same nature 
has been imparted (in baptism) to the believers also. 

5. For oheditmce to t/ie faith [lit for obedience of faith]: i.e. 
"in order to establish the obedience of the faith." From the 
description of the person of him with whom the gospel deals, 
Paul now turns back to the thought contained in vei\ 1 ; that 
he has been called to proclaim this gospel. Through this Lord 
himself Paul, just as much as the other apostles, has received 
"grace and apostleahip." By the word " apostleship," the special 
grace which had fallen upon him is at once exactly denned. 
Bnt the divine purpose of his endowment with the apostolic 
power which is given by the grace of God ia to establish " obe- 
dience of faith," i.e. obedience which consists in faith, among all 
people. Faith in the gospel is in its very nature obedience in 
regard to the divine plan of salvation revealed in Jesus Christ — 
Among all natioiis: Gentiles and Jews without distinction, 
because the earthly human descent is a matter of indifference in 
view of the divine plan of salvation. From bis call to be an 
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(ijxistlo of Jesus Clirist to all nations, Paul derivea (ver. 1 3) his 
obligation to preach the gospel to the "uatiou of the £omans° 
also. But any one who would infer from this that our Epistle 
was therefore dcsignfil especiiiUy for Gentile Christians, would 
ignore the fact that the mixed composition of tlie Roman coin- 
iDuntty at that time of Jews and Gentiles could not in any way 
alter Paul's commissiou to preach to the Roman nation.— Ar his 
iMine: so that his name may be acknowledged by them also. 
The name of Jesus Christ is his name of Lord, by virtue of 
which he is the object of faith, 

6. Read, " Among which (nations) ye also are called ones of 
Jesus Christ's;" i.e. Ye also are persona who have been called 
from their number, and belong to Jesns Christ, and hence ore 
made participators in the salvution which is imparted through 
him. The recipients of the Epistle are purposely treated, in 
spite of their Jewish customs, simply as Romans. 

7. Read, "To all the beloved of God that are in Rome, saints 
who have been called," &c. This verse must be taken iu imme- 
diate connection with ver. 1. It names the recipients of the 
letter, and contains the opening salutation. The Epistle is 
addressed, uot to all Romans, but to all the beloved of God and 
called saints, i,e. to all iielievers, who are in Rome. Beloved of 
God are those who have experienced the reconciling love of God 
in Christ (Rom. v. 5), and they receive the name of saints, not 
because they are morally perfect, but because through baptism 
in Christ they have been consecrated and dedicated to God. In 
a similar sense the name of the Holy People is given to the people 
of Israel in the Old Testament, inasmuch as it is consecrated to 
the God of the Covenant, as his possession.— ff race to yoit, &a: 
The apostolic blessing, in which the Greek and the Oriental 
salutations are combined, and a deeper meaning is put into them. 
Grace is the divine favour which grants, maintains and increases 
the true spiritual welfare, the spiritual possessions of the divine 
kingdom. Peace is the peace of those who are reconciled with 
God, the highest of all the gifts of grace (Rom. v. 1). But 
eveiy kind of peace or prosperity which the believers enjoy 

I its ultimate source in God our Father, and is practically 

imparted to them by tlie Lord Jesus Christ. The name of Father 

f.for God is the peculiarly Christian appellation, in distinction 
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from the Jewish name of Z<yi-<i. Through Jesus Christ it has 
become the standing designation of God, and the expression of 
the new religious relation to him in Christianity, which was 
personally realized in Jesus himself, and through him is also 
established in all believera. The Fatherhood of God, and the 
soDship to God are thus correlative ideas. But that which was 
to Jesus a moral and religious i-elation, Paul takes as an essential 
relation. To him, God is the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
inasmuch as "the spirit of the Father," or "the spirit of holiness," 
constitutes the eternal essence of the Son. But he ia our Father, 
inasmuch as we have become participatoiB in the spirit of sonship 
by faith in the Son himself (who testifies to us of God's recon- 
ciliation with us, and works in us a new divine life), and hence 
participators also in the same nature with the Father and the 
Son. 

i. 8 — 15. Introduction. 
Thanksgiving to God for the faith of the Romans, and expres- 
sion of the wish to preach the gospel to them aiso. 

8. First : The second thing that Paul has to say to tho 
Eoraans follows in ver. 10. On other occasions also the apostle 
nsually begins his epistles (except Galatians) with thanksgiving 
for the faith of the community. — Tlirough Jesits Cki-ist: Tlie 
good for which the apostle gives thanks to his God is conveyed 
through Jesus Christ.— ybMr/ai(/i: i.e. "that you are Christians." 
The existence of a Christian community in the imperial city is a 
thing that must have been quickly made known on all sides. 

9. For God is my witness : asserts the sincerity of his thanks- 
giving to God. Similar forms of asseveration are found elsewhere 
in Paul's writings (Rom. ix. 1 ; Gal. v. S ; 2 Cor. xi. 31, &c.). — 
"In my spirit": in distinction from the Jewish service of God, 
which was a service in the flesh. — That imthoat ceasing: lit. 
"how incessantly."- — I rjiake mention of you : "I am mindful of 
you," i.e. in my prayers. 

10. Explanation of the tenor of the apostle's incessant remem- 
brance of the Romans in his prayers. If hy any means, &c. : 
properly. " If sometime I should at last succeed through the will 
of God in coming to you." The journey to Home, then, is so 
important to the apostle that he keeps it continually iu hia 
prayers. To preach in the imperial city appears to him the final 
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[ goal nf all his missionary activity, Kom. xv. 2i is very Jifferenl r 
from this. W 

[ II. The reason of his yearning for the Bomans is the inleotioii, I' 
which he cherishes, of imparting to theni sorne spiritual gifi', ■ 
strictly, "some spiritual gift oi grace." He means the advaaceot ■ 
thv Korijans in spiritual knowleilge, and more definitely iu the I 
knowledge of the "word of the cross" (see Introd,). — May\t I 
alabli^ted: viz. by the Holy Spirit, the author of the "spiritual I 
gifts of grace," for the imparting of which the apostle is only tlw I 
instrument 1 

12. This verse further explains the expression, be estaUi^i, I 
and shows that the confirmation in the faith is to be mutoaL As { 
Paul on his side intends to bring a spiritual gilt to the Romans, 
80, on the other hand, he hopes to be confirmed and quickened in 
his faith by the life in faith of the Eomans. — Comforted should 
be "quickened." 

13. The apostle considers the result of his preaching under 
the figure of a harvest But the result he hopes for is nothing 
else than the bringing of the Eomans to the understanding of 
Ais gospel. — Among yott also: ie. in the nation of the Eomans, 
in whose number Paul reckons the Jews who had settled there, 
some of whom probably had even received the Roman citizenship 
(see note on ver. 6). — [Let : old English for " hindered,"] — A-motig 
other Gentiles should be " among the rest of the nations." 

14, 15. Hera we find the obligation which he feels within him 
to bring his gospel to the nation of the Eomans. The call which 
he has received lays upon him the general obligation to preach 
to all, without distinction of nationality or of degree of culture ; 
and he on his part has resolved to go to the Eoinans.- — As -mvdi 
as in me is [ie. as far aa it lies in my power] : in distinction 
from the hindrances which are beyond his control. 

FiEST Paht, i. 16 — xi. fin. — Doctrinal. ^M 

i. 16, 17. Statement of the Theme of the Epistle. ^B 

16. For I a-m. not ashamed of the gospel [the words of Christ 
I ai'e not found in the oldest MSS.]: These words lay down ihe 
[ intention of preaching this gospel to the Romans, and thus form 
Ithe transition from the introduction to the theme of the Epistle, 
[ Although the word of the cross is to the Jews a stumbling-block 



ind to the Gentiles fooIiahneBs (1 Cor. i. 23), the apostle will not 
that account be frightened out of preachiug it. — Tlie power of 
Gad: "a power of God" (comp. 1 Cor. i, 18). The gospel or the 
word of the cross is itself designated a saving power of God, for 
it is the will of God himself for the SRivation of men which has 
ken revealed, and needs only to be accepted by men for their 
BsWstion. — Power of God {leading) unto salvation to evei-y one that 
Mmttk: The gospel is called a saving power inasmuch as it 
the believers from destruction, from the divine judg- 
»Alid eternal death, makes them^pai'takers of justification or 
.veness of sins, and of the new life in communion with 
and thereby assures them even now of their part in the 
futnre "life," or of citizenship in the impending Messianic 
ti'ngdom. But the gospel proves itself to be such a saving power 
fia esei-y believer, whether he be a Jew or a Gentile. — The word 
"p'^" is found in most of the MSS., but has been erroneously 
introduced from ii. 9, 10. That the Jews should have a more 
immediate right to salvation than the Gentiles, is a thought that 
Panl disputes as emphatically as possible throughout the whole 
Epistle. 

17. The complete equality of Jews and Gentiles in the Mes- 
sianic kingdom is now more exactly established by the conception 
of the righteoiufness of Ood, the fuller development of which forms 
the substance of the whole Epistle. This HgMeousness of God 
(i.e. the righteousness which God gives by his grace) stands 
opposed to man's own righteousness or the righteousness which 
is of works. It assumes that, according to the divine plan of 
Balvatiou, there is no human e-xcellence or human merit, in virtue 
of which God could declare man rigliteous, i. e. in a right state 
and well-pleasing in his eyes. It is of the very nature of this 
"righteousness of God" that it is given only by grace and on 
the ground of the reconciliation established by God himself in 
Christ. Hence it is not enrned but given ; more exactly, it is an 
imputed or attributed righteousness, an absolution of man from 
his gnilt and punishment before God, and hence from the curee 
with which the Law threatens every transgressor. In a word, it 
is not so much an inner moi'al condition of man, which could be 
regarded by God as sufficient for him, as a nmo religious relation 
to Himself in which God places man, and which stands to the 
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new moral life in the relation of cause to efTect Finally,! 
condition under which the " righteousness of God" is realized 
faith, in distinction from the works of the Law, i.e. a self-si 
rendering trust in the divine plan of salvation revealei) upon 
the cross of Ohrist, This faith, as understood by Paul, is of 
coui-se in the first instance a conviction of the miraculous powa 
of God, who has awakened the Crucified to life, and therehy liU 
testified that the cnicifixion of the Messiah was a means of recon- 
ciliation for our sius appointed by God himself. Keligiously and 
morally, however, this faith is the unconditional surrender of ilia 
natural finite and sinful self to the divinely appointed salvation 
historically revealed in Christ, by which surrender man renounces 
all power and merit of his own before God, and just by so doing 
lays himself open to the working of the divine spirit in him, tlial 
spirit which inwardly promises to him i-econ cilia ti on with God, 
and works in him as the power of the new divine life. — Eeveald: 
Hitherto the righteousness of God has been something hidden oi 
veiled. Since the death of Christ upon the cross, however, thfl 
veil has been removed (comp. 2 Cor. iii. 14 sqfi.).~Fro7n faith to 
faith : Springing from faith it continually begets new faith It 
assumes faith, inasmuch as only faith can comprehend it, and it 
leads again to faith, inasmuch as the preaching, in faith, of the jns- 
tificatiou which is of faith, brings to the gospel more and more 
who have faith. The interpretation that the life of faith in the 
justified itself advances to ever higher and higher stages, is not 
probable. In that case, faith would have to be taken the first 
time as the beginning of the life of salvation, and the second time 
as its end. But faith with Paul is always simply a means, of 
which " righteousness" is the end, and never the final aim of the 
life of salvation itself.— ^s it is wi-iiten (Hab. ii. i) : It is thus 
shown that the righteousness which is of faith is founded in the 
scripture of the Old Testament, — The just shall live hy faitJt, 
should be "The man who is just by faith shall live." The 
passage in Habakkuk is literally, "The just man shall live by 
hifi faithfulness," i.e. by his fidelity to the divine will he shall 
obtain salvation. But the Greek version of the Old Testament 
rendered the word which means "fidelity" or "faithfulness" aa 
if it were " faith," and this has caused Paul to understand it of 
nghteousness which is of faith, and to connect the words " by 
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Faith," not with the verb "shall live," but with tha noon "the 
|Ti8t man." Paul has taken the same prophetic utterance in the 
Bsnie way in Gal. iii. 11. 

i. 18 — viii. 39. First Division of the First Part oftJie Epistk. 

An exposition of the righteouanesa which ia of God in oppo- 

Bition to the supposed righteousnesa which is of the Law. 

i. 18 — V. 21. First Suh-di»ision. 

The thesia of the first division established and developed for 

the rdiffious consciousness of the Jews, 

i. 18— iii. 20. First Section. 
The impossibility of a righteouanesa which is of the Law 
proved by the fact of the like unrighteousness of Gentiles and 
Jews, and the sway of the divine wrath over both alike, 
i. 18—32. 
The wrath of God upon the unpardonable iniquity of the Gen- 
file world. 

lie, developing first of all the idea of the unriyhteovs- 
men as the hypothesis of the "righteousness of God," 
with the Gentiles, whose sinfulness he depicts in the 
:t coloura. He has in view, however, not simply a com- 
parison between Gentiles and Jews. He aims from first to last 
»t the latter. Hence even this description (i. 18 — 32), which to 
s great extent applies only to the Gentiles, is purposely made so 
that the Jews also may recognize themselves in it ; and 
lien (ii. 1) he suddenly turns upon the latter themselves. In 
the description of the state of the Gentile world, the chief stress 
is laid upon the thought that the Gentiles have sinned against 
that divine will which was known no less to them than to the 
Jews, and are therefore without e.\cuse. The Jews, then, in their 
law have no advantage over the Gentiles, and, conversely, what 
makes the Gentiles bo culpable is the very same thing that is 
found among the Jews also. 

IS. This verse is immediately connected with ver. 17. — TJie 
riglUtousness ofOod is the only way of salvation, because all men 
are unrighteous, end have therefore incurred the divine wrath 
due to their own action. The wrath of God and (he rigldeousm 
of God stand, therefore, in opposition to one another. While t! 
VOL. u. E 
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latter was revealed in the gospel of the cross of Christ, the fornw 
is practically revealed by the fact that God puiiishes the unri^ir 
teousnsss of men with all the. misery of sin, and thus brings to 
light their complete incapability of righteousness by their own 
works. The wrath of God which rests upon pre-Christian Iiq- 
jnanity because of the unrighteousness in which it has involved 
itself, here stands in contrast to the gi-ace of God revealed in 
Christ ; and the fact that this wrath extends to the whole human 
race before Christ, is established in order to prove thereby the 
necessity of justifying grace (or the righteousness which God 
gives). Like its oppoaites, love and grace, this wrath of God is, 
according to the scriptui-al view, an inner attribute of the diviDe 
mind. In its operation it is identical with the divine justice 
which will be especially, but not solely, revealed in the last jadg- 
ment (Eom. ii. 5, v. 9, xiii. 5). Here, as the use of the verb in 
the present tense shows (is revealed should be "is being revealed"), 
it is the wrath of God in its present action that is meant. Accord- \ 
ing to the teaching of the Old Testament, the wrath of Godii 
directed especially against Israelites who are unfaithful to thfl 
Covenant, lor Paul, both Jews and Gentiles alike fall under- 
the divine wrath, because both have sinned against the divine 
will revealed unto them. Hence he proceeds to state universally' 
that this divine wrath is being revealed against all ungodUiuu ■ 
and unrighteousness 6/ men. — From heaven: The revelation of thS- 
wrath of God is a supernatural revelation of Hia almighty wiH 
from above. What it consiata in is explained in ver. 24. — Whs 
hold (i.e. "possess") t!ie truth in unrighteousness: i.e. whokno*' 
what the will of God is, and yet act contrary to it. This thoaglifr 
gives the clue to the whole argument of the first two chapte* 
of the Epistle. The tran,s]ation, "hinder," or "limit," whichil(; 
sometimes given instead of " possess," is contrary to Paul's usui 
phraseology and to the context— The truth is the divine wiB5 
manifested in the works of God, as vv. 19 sqq, show. Ihl 
thought and action of men is, however, practically opposed to' 
this divine will which is so well known to them, 

19. This verse establishes the thought that they actually pos- 
sess the truth, and that tlieir unrighteousness is therefore unpai- 
donable. — TTiat which may he knoivn of God : lit " that which i( 
known of God," i.& his kuowable and actually known will, or 
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the moral order of the universe. Thia ia the same that was 
previously called " the truth." — In them : What is meant here ia 
the revelation of God in human conaciousness. 

20. For the imyisiUe things of him : God's nature is in itself 
concealed from men. Nevertheless, it is perceived from what He 
does [i*y="bymeansof"or "through"], i.e. spiritually, and indeed 
has been thus perceived ever since the creation of the world 
(/rom=" since"), so that all men — the Gentiles as well as the 
Jews — know the tmth and the will of God, and none may excuse 
himself on the ground of ignorance. 

21. Because that, when they knew God, they gloi-ijied Mm not 
as God: This knowledge of God, which is here ascribed to the 
Gentiles, is graven in the conscience of men, and is not erased in 
tiiem even by sin and the worship of false gods. Notwithstand- 
ing all the darkening of their understanding which has resulted 
from their sin, this divine consciousness cannot be entirely extin- 
guished, and upon it their moral guilt rests if they still withhold 
from this God the honour due to Him. — Became vain in their 
inaginatioTis (or "thoughts") ; inasmuch as their thuughta were 
turned to that which is vain and worthless, i.e. to the worship 
of worthless idols. — Wm darkened: how, is explained by what 
follows, viz. inasmuch as by the worship of creatures they with- 
drew from the Creator the honour due to Him, and thus acted 
lot only unpardonably, but also unreasonably. 

22. Comp. 1 Cor.L19sqq. The presumption aad self-deception 
of philosophy was widespread, especially among the Greeks. 

23. Comp. Ps. cvi. 20. — And changed the glory, &c. : properly, 
'And exchanged the honour due to the imperishable God for the 
likeness of the image of a perishable man," &c. ; i.e. instead of 
worshipping the imperishable God, they have worshipped images 
of men and beasts which they have themselves made. Those in 
the form of men are more especially the Greek deities ; those in 
the form of beaata are Oriental. Not only the Egyptiana, but 
also other Eastern nations, had images of the gods in the form of 
eagles, aerpents, lions, bulla, &c. 

24 sqq. Here the penalties are depicted which the divine 
wrath has appointed to the Gentiles for their departure from the 
huth- The sins now enumerated are regarded as the divine 
penalty which overtook the foolish and unreasonable idolaters 
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becatue of their denial of the imperishable God (see ver. 25),— 
Vneleanness: especially unchastity, and above all the unnatoral 
unchaatityin vogua among tlie Greeks, — TItrovgh (properly " in") 
tht lasts 0/ tluir uicn hearts: the slumbering evil desires were 
roused to action, because the fear of the true God anil His holy 
will was lost in tliera. But this connection between idolatiyaod 
a life in sin and shame has been divinely appointed. 

25. The reason why they have fallen into these sins is repeated. 
— The truth of Gml : the truth, revealed by God himself^ that He 
alone is worthy of divine honour. — I1U0 a He: strictly "into the 
lie," i.& into the ideas of gods in the form of men and beasta, 
falsely conceived in opposition to their better knowledge and 
couscienca — Motc than: strictly "along past," i.e. "instead ot" 

26. This verse takes up the thought of ver, 24 again, puttii^ 
the most horrible of all forms of unchastity first. 

27. That recompense of their ei-vor: The error is the religions 
error mentioned in vv. 23, 25. The recompense or retributioa 
which has fallen upon them through the judgment of God is the 
vice here mentioned. 

28 aqq. The picture of specially abominable individual sins ii 
here extended, in conclusion, to a comprehensive picture of tha 
sinful corruption of Gentile humanity. — Even as they did not li3it 
to retain God in their knowledge : that is to say, they know well 
enough what the will of God is, but they do not like to think 
about it. — Meprobate: i.e. "rejected;" a mind condemned in the 
sight of God. From sinftil lusts has sprung, by the judgment of 
God, a tendency of thought and will rejected by God. — Not 
convenient: ie. "unseemly." 

29 sqq. A closer description of the disposition and conduct of 
those who do what is not seemly.— /VV^cci tvith all unrighteous- 
ness : This is the general sentence (comp, ver. 18), which is then 
worked out in detail The actual manifestations of " unrighteous- 
ness" which are enumerated, all refer to the social intercourse of 
men with one another. — Fornication: the best MSS. omit — 
Covetmisness : properly "greediness." — Debate: "strife." 

30. Maters of God: properly "hated of God," infamous. — 
[Despiteful: properly " w/s.ntiiD.']"— Disobedient to ■parents: The 
duty of childlike reverence for parents stands highest among all 
duties to others. 
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31. Implacable should be omitteil. 

32. Here the whole line of thought ia bronght to its proper 
couclusion : Although they know that God, in accordance with 
His moral order will punish those who commit such sins with 
eternal death, yet they commit them ; and they do this, not, as 
might be supposed, because evil desire overcomes them fur the 
moment, but because they delight in sinning. The delight in 
the evil which others do, shows an audacity, therefore, greater 
than the audacity of one's own conduct. — Jiidgiiitnt: the just 
divine sentence. — It should be noticed that, from ver. 28 onwards, 
the special reference to vices peculiar to the Gentiles ceases, and 
■we have a general picture of pre-Christian humanity. The way 
is thus sufficiently prepared for the transition to the Jews in the 
following chapter. 

ii. 1— iii. 20. 

The divine wrath upon the unpardonable unrighteousness of 
the Jewish people. 

The proposition, that every one who offends against the divine 
will, contrary to his own better knowledge and conscience, has 
incurred the divine wrath, illustrated by the example of Gentile 
humanity, is now applied (ii. 1) to the Jews. Indeed, the whole 
previous discussion aims at them, since it is in opposition to 
the Jewish- Christian view that the impossibility of lighteous- 
ness from the Law is to be proved. In the first place (iL 1 — 10), 
it is shown generally that the principles, according to which 
God appoints reward and punishment, hold good for the Jews 
Jast the same as for the GeutUes. In the next place, the 
supposed superiority is rejected, which the Jews base partly 
npon the possession of the Law (ii, 11—24), partly upon circum- 
cision (ii. 25 — 29), and partly upon the promises of God which 
have been committed to them (iii. 1 — 8). Finally, from the 
equal unrighteousness of the Jews with the Gentiles, to which 
Scripture also testifies, the fact is proved that no righteousness 
can be attained from the works of the Law (iii. 9 — 20). 
ii 1—10. 

The principles according to which God punishes or rewards 
are entirely the same for the Jews as for the Gentiles. 

1. Therefore.: i,e. because the liability to punishment (accord- 
ing to i. 18 — 32) is due to the fact that one sins although aware 
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of thereby incurring the penalty of death. — WTioaoever tkou art 
that jiidgest : This is addreawd to the Jew as distiaguiahed from 
the Gentile. The Jew, in hia pride because of the Law, declares 
the Gentiles to be "sinnora" who receive only their deserts in 
the divine judgment with its punishment ; but he does not con- 
sider that he himself stands altogether in the same condenmatioa 
■with the Gentiles. Purposely, however, the Jew even here ia 
not yet expressly mentioned, but, as in L 18 — 32 Paul has given 
a general description, so he now expresses a general principle. 
And as in the former case the Jew is intended to recognize him- 
self in the Gentile mirror, so here he ia intended to feel that what 
ia said about the man who judges applies directly to him. — Thou 
amdemnesi thyself: Thy judgment of others becomes a condem- 
nation of thyself. When any one judges, he recognizes the 
Bniversal validity of the moral standard. It, then, be does the 
aame as the man who is judged by him, his own sentence 
rebounds in condemnation upon himself. The Jew does the saM 
thifigs as the Gentile whom he judges, because he too siiiB 
f^ainst his own better knowledge and conscience. 

2. According to li-uth : i.e. it corresponds with the actual con- 
duct of men. This verse contains the minor term of an incomplete 
ayllogism, which fully expressed would stand thus : He who does 
that for which he judges others condemns himself. But we know 
that God's judgment is just and in accordance with the actual 
state of things. Therefore upon him who judges others the 
same divine penalty will fall of which he himself recognizes the 
justice in the case of the others. 

3. But if the divine judgment is in accordance with the truth, 
how canst thou, who doest the same as those who are judged by 
thee, think that thou art able to escape from it?— man that 
judijest .... and doest the saTnn : emphatically repeated. On the 
ground of these two facta, the Jew is convicted of having also 
incurred the penalty of death. 

4. Or despisest thou : It shows contempt for the divine good- 
ness when man thinks that he may reckon on it and sin with 
impunity, since it ia only intended to bring sinners to repentance. 

5. From the question in ver. 4, Paul lets the reader himself 
infer the answer, that one thus unrepentant may not rely upon 
God's goodness, and now he sets this forth himself moat emphati- 
cally. — lAgaiiist, i.e. "for," lit. "in."] 
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6. AlmoBt word for word frotnPaalm Ixii. 12. — If the principla 
of recompense according to works is here set up lu apparent 
inconsistency with the gospel of the righteousness of faith, we 
must ohserve that Paul's present purpose is to lead the Jewish 
mind to the admission that punishment and reward are accorded 
to the Jews and the Gentiles according to the very same princi- 
ples. The religious question, whether any one can participate in 
eternal salvation at all without faith in forgiving grace, is not at 
present under consideration. Looking at the matter simply 
&om the Jewish point of view, it follows from what has heen 
Baid that if God requites men according to their works, the Jews 
have no pre-eminence over the Gentiles, hut are just as much 
Ettbject to condemnation as they. But in order to compel the 
Jews to acknowledge this, Paul must here assume the moral 
waponsibility of man, and therefore the possibility of good works. 
It should be noticed at the same time that in other passages, 
where Paul is not directly concerned with the question of doctrine 
wMch leads him to place righteousness of faith in opposition to 
righteousness from works, he freely regards works as the standard 
of the divine judgment (see 1 Cor. iii. 13 sqq., ix. 17; 2 Cor. v. 10, 
ix 6 ; Gal. vi. 7 sq. ; and also the passages in which the apostle 
encourages his readers to " good woiks," 2 Cor. ix. 8 ; Gal. vi. 9 sq., 
fe.), While, from the religious point of view, "good works" 
are altogether impossible to the natural finite and sinful man, 
apart from that which God works upon him and in him, after 
all the moral consideration remains, that the worth of a man 
depends upon his moral conduct. At the same time it is of 
coarse understood that it is not mere outward performances 
that are meant by " works," but diligent action arising from a 
truly mora! disposition ; and, on the other hand, the question 
under what religious conditions this disposition arises in roan, ia 
not here considered. Where we are not concerned with the 
atateraent of a general religious system, but with the special 
determination of the actual relations of the moral life, this purely 
moral consideration has its proper place, not only in regard to 
Christian, but also pre-Christian humanity. It should further 
be noticed that where Paul speaks in this general moral sense 
of recompense according to works, he never speaks of them t 
works " of the Law," while he almost always makes this addition 
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ill dealing with justification by faith, aa the new way of aalvatioa 
opened to m tlirough Christ (conip. Kom, ilL 20, 28 ; Gal \\. 1 6 sq). ' 

7. To hiiii who in this faithful fulfllmeut of duty strives afW 
glory and lionour with God and after immortality, God will give 
eternal life as the reward wliioh he strives for in the right and 
divinely appointed way. 

8. C»K(eH(M««, should be "boastful." The original word meam 
properly one who works oidy for the sake of his own advantage; 
hence intriguing, " boastfully exalting oneself over others." U 
contains a side reference to the Jews, who in their supposed 
righteousness exalt themselves above the Gentiles. — ATid do nd 
obey the irntA : who yet, iu spite of their boasting, do not obey 
the divine will which they know. 

9. 10. These verses sum up with emphasis, in inverted order, 
the statement of recompense according to works just given.— 
Upon every swd of nian, : the smU or the interior of the body is 
here considered, as the seat of the sensible life. — -Th^ JewjvrA 
(or "especially") : the Jews are placed fii'st because they boost 
of their pre-eminence over the Gentiles, and hence the apostle 
purposely speaks here of the punishment of the wicked firsts 
and then of the reward of the good. — Glory, honour: this of 
course refers to the final judgment. — And peace: the divine peace 
of the kingdom of God. 

ii. 11— iii. a 
Rejection in detail of the supposed superiority of the Jews. 

ii 11—24. 
Rejection of the supposed superiority on account of the posses- 
sion of the Law. 

11. This verse contains the general proposition which is 
carried out in greater detail iu what follows. It is connected 
with vv. 9, 10, as the ground of what is there stated ; the Jews 
have in no way any superiority before God, since with God there 
is no respect of persons at all. 

12. The general proposition is established by its application 
to the Jews and the Gentiles. Although the former possess the 
Law and the latter do not, yet the moral responsibility, and 
therefore the relation between sin and punishment, is the same 
for both. Here, in accordance with the final purpose of the 
whole section, recompense is taken exclusively aa the infliction 
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ef penalty. The Jew ia to be convinced that, in spiUi of his 
pOBseasion of the Law, he is no better than the Gentile. — Wtihoitt 
hue: without possessing the Mosaic Law. — Shall also perish vitli/- 
'milaw: without their being judged according to the Mosaic Law 
^e same punishment will still be assigned to them as to those 
Bpon whom judgment ia pronounced in accordance with the 
presoriptiona of that Law. That is to aay, there is a culpable 
bwisgreasion of the divine will even apart from the domain of 
8ie Mosaic Law, because, even apart from this Law, there is a 
Brelation of the truth and of the divine will (i. 18 stjq., 28, 32, 
& 14 sq.). — Pei-ish: tlie oppo^te to this is life in the divine 
fcingdom. To perish, therefore, ia to be excluded from this 
kingdom ; and inasmuch as eternal life has been promised only 
b the citizens of this kingdom, exclusion from it ia regarded as 
sternal death (death without resurrection). — In the law. i.e. 
ithin the domain of the Law. — Shall iejwlgetl : i. e, will similarly 
e condemned to eternal death. Hence the mere possession of 
te Law gives no superiority. 

13. [The marks of parenthesis here and at the end of ver. 1 5 
!iould be omitted]. — The other side of the matter is now brought 
tward. As, according to ver. 1 2, the Jew, in spite of his posses- 
ttn of the Ijiw, is no better than the Gentile, so, conversely, if 
B Jew boasts of his fulfilment of the Law, the Gentile is no 
orae than he. For fulfilment of law exists no less among the 
entiles ; while the mere possession of the Law, of which the 
Bw boaata, affords no security at all for its actual fulfilment, 
ihia thought is connected with what precedes by the general 
Itoposition, introduced to establish what has just been said, that 
I is not a question of the possession of the Law, but of its fnlfil- 
Imt, Here, again, the apostle takes the general moral view, 
Ithont further inquiring whether any one really has completely 
Qfilled the Law. He is dealing here, not with the righteousness 
t faith, but, in accordance with Jewish ideas, with the moral 
mditions under which any one actually satisfies the demands of 
bd. The Jew himself cannot but agree to the general proposi- 
tn here expressed ; but Paul ajiplies it to prove that Gentile 
d Jew are in the same moral position. — Shall be justified: will 
; declared righteous by the sentence of God; i.e. this will 
ppen on each occaaion. 
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14 sqq. Here the Uioiigbt of ver. 13 is explained. First the 
case 13 supposed of Gentiles actually fulfilling the Law (14—10), 
and llien the Jew, who in spite of his knowledge of the Law doea 
not fulfil it, is contrasted with them. Thus a fulfilment of the 
Law, such aa the Jew boasts of, actually takes place among the 
Gentiles. Here, again, it is only the fact confirmed by moral 
experience that the apostle has iu view, viz. that good works ia 
accordance with the prescriptions of the Law are done in thfl 
Gentile world not less than within the domain of Judaism. He 
does not touch upon the religions question, whether man, relying 
upon himself, of his own finite and natural action, can deserve 
the divine approval. 

14. For if the Gentiles practically fulfil the Law, they show 
that they also have a law, and may be justified as doers of the 
Law. — Which have not iiie law: i.e. according to the Jewish 
idea. — Bi/ miture : by virtue of the natural moral impulse as 
contrasted with a definite historical divine ordinance, such »3 
the giving of the Mosaic Law. In ch. vii., again, the apostle is 
very far from denying all moral impulses to the man who stands 
outside the Christian commuuity. — Are a law unto themsdva: 
they supply the place of the Mosaic Law for themselves by* 
law which they show practically exists among them also. IIo' 
they show it is pointed out in the next verse. 

15. Which show: i.e. siuce they show, viz. by their practical I 
fulfilment of the Law. The act in harmony with the Law causes 
us to infer the existence of the inner law in their hearts.— 
Written in their hearts ; in contrast to the Mosaic Law which is 
written externally. This is not to be understood, like Jer. xxxi. 33 
(comp. Heb.viii. 10), of a state of moral perfection which nolouger 
requires the external Law, but simply of the inner bidding and 
forbidding voice of God in the heart, which supplied among the 
Gentiles the place of the Mosaic Law, and the apostle does not 
in the least mean that these Gentiles always actually follow this 
inner voice. — Their conscience also bearing witness: i.e. giving 
contributory evidence in addition to that which is given by 
their -works.— A>id their thoughts, &c., should be "and theii 
thoughts, alternately accusing or excusing them." Ver. 16 shows 
that this accusing and excusing takes place upon the day o£ 
judgment. What is meant, therefuie, is not an inner strife 
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itween good and evil thoughts in the human soul, but a judg- 
mt of God which takes the thoughts, the most secret thing in 
an (ver. 16), aa a proof of the existence of the moral law for the 
entiles as well as the Jews, and accordingly summons these 
:r impulses as aecusera or defenders of them before His judg- 
lent-seat.^ — -"Alternately :" what the apostle means is, not that the 
toiights of one man accuse or absolve another, and of course not 
t the thoughts mutually accuse and excuse one another, but 
lat the thoughts of the Gentiles alternately declare them (the 
entiles) guilty or not guilty, as the case may be, of the violation 
f the law of conscience. 

16. On the day of the divine judgment their thoughts appear 
B witnesses against them or in their defence. In the preceding 

s it is the last judgment that is spoken of throughout — TIip. 
vrdsof vien: i.e. their thoughta — According to my gospd : This 
itself the substance of my proclamation of salvation, that God 
ill judge through Jesus Christ, i.e. will hand over to him the 
leoution of his judgment (comp. 1 Cor. iv. 5 ; 2 Cor. v. 1 0). 
17 — 24. These verses contain the second member of the com- 
parison which began in ver. 15, With the Gentile who keeps the 
law, although he possesses no written law, is compared the Jew 
who possesses such a law and yet does not keep it. When the 
latter presumes so much upon hia superiority to the Gentile in 
m knowledge of the Law, he is doubly deserving of punishment, 
e he himself docs not keep the Law of which he boasts him- 
(tlf a teacher, but does the opposite to that which he teaches. 

17. Kead, " But if thou caliest thyself a Jew," &c With this 
wse a protasis begins, of which the npodosis is wanting. The 

a would require the whole to run us follows : " But if thou 
llleet thyself a Jew, art thou not because of these very ad- 
tntages of which thou boastest, far more culpable than the 
entile ?" Instead of this, the thought is taken up in ver. 21 in 
somewhat different form, and in ver. 23 the line of thought 
■ brought to a conclusion. With living words Paul turns, in 
r. 17sqq., directly to the Jewish consciousness itself, in order to 
kke the Jew feel most strongly how entirely unjustifiable his 
pn conceit is. — "If thou callest thyself a Jew" (i.e. if thoulayest 
lim to this name as a title of honour) and restest in the law (as 
Dtigh the mere possession of it were a merit) and makest thy 
i of God (as Israel's God of the covenant). 
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18. Kead, "And knowest his -will, and provest (i.a triest) the 
things that differ, wliile thou art being instructed out of the Law." 
— "The things that differ :" i.e. what is the will of God, and 
wliat is not. The matter under consideration, therefore, is the 
application of the universal divine law to the question what ij 
and what is not obligatory in a given case. 1 

19. A guide of tJiC blind : compare the similar expression of i 
Jesus in regard to the Pharisees (Matt. xv. 14). — By " the blind" | 
and "those who are in darkness," the Jew understands the 
Gentiles. The Jew thinks that the Gentile must come to him to 
school if he will learn what is the will of God. 

20. A teacher ofhahes: Jewish pride treats the Gentiles as 
babes in rehgious matters. — Which hast tJieform, &c.: properly, 
"since thou posaessest (i.e. thinkest that thou possesses!) the 
bodily form (embodiment) of knowledge and of the truth in the 
Law." 

21. This verse and the next consist simply of questions in 
which the sentence begun in ver. 17 is taken up again in ft 
ditfei-ent form. Strictly the argument ought to proceed : It 
therefore, thou who teacheat others teacheat not thyself, what 
avails it that thou boaste.st of the Law and of the covenant with 
God ? Eathor doeat thou, who boastest of the Law, bring shame 
and contempt upon thy God by thy transgression of the Law. — I 
Tecuihest thou not thyself? for thou practically actest as thou^ | 
thou kneweat it not 

22. Sacrilege : strictly " temple-robbery." We can scarcely 
suppose that this refers to any withliolding or embezzlemejit of 
the offerings for the temple in Jenisalem, in the discbarge of 
which the Jews were especially zealous. Nor can we take tta 
word in the general sense, which does not belong to it, of with- 
holding the honour due to God. Hence nothing remains but to 
understand it of the plunder of heathen temples, which certainly 
is in striking contrast with the scrupulous fear of the Jew lest he 
should be in any way defiled by heathen idolatry. Out of greed, 
the Jew who adheres to the Law appropriates to himself even 
heathen temple property which is abhorred as unclearL 

23. Read, " Thou that makest thy boast of the Law, by break- 
ing the Law diahonourest God:" i.e. (as ver. 24 shows) thy 
conduct leads the Gentiles to blaspheme against the Giver of 
Jmw, — Xbe whole difference, then, between thee and the 
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I that, inateatl of being better, thou art worse, sines thy know- 
ledge of the Law only makes tbee more worthy of punishinent. — 
KTbis verse refers back to ver. 17. It is not a question, but 
1 contains the final judgment upon the conduct of the Jew. 

24. Tlie nmm of God is Nasphemed among tJie Gentiles through 

I you : From Is. lii, 5, after the Greek version. The passage, which 

I DriginaUy means that the name of God ia despised because of the 

I haniiliation of the people of His covenant, is turned by Panl 

in that the name of God is blasphemed by the Gentiles 

e of the transgressions of the Law committed by the Jews. 

fAs a is vrriUen : Paul's severe sentence upon the Jews is not 

» Btrong. This appeal to Scripture is placed at the end for the 

B of emphasizing the whole. 

ii. 2.5—29. 
Rejection of the claim to superiority on the ground of circum- 
Qsion. 

If the Jew, according to what has preceded, has no pre-emi- 
nence over the Gentile in the Law, still in circumcision, at any 
late, the sign of God's covenant with Israel, he seems to possess 
an unquestionable proof of his superiority. Against this, Paul 
Mw proceeds to show that the sign of the covenant has no value 
the covenant itself is kept. If it ia not kept, the Jew is 
id, not simply as a Gentile, but as actually inferior to the 
J as soon as the Gentile does what the Jew neglects. 
"Circumcision profiteth indeed:" a concession which the 
Jews, however, are at once prevented from availing themselves 
of. The connection of this with what precedes is as follows : 
From the blasphemy against the God of the covenant, wliich is 
caused by the evil conduct of the members of the people of the 
covenant, Paul passes on to the sign of the covenant upon which 
they rely. Of course God is Israel's God of the covenant, and 
circumcision is the sign of the covenant that has been established; 
but it avaUs only if the Jew by fulfilling the Law discharges his 
duty under the covenant. — Profiteth: i.e. as a sign and pledge of 
the divine promises given to the people of God. But the fulfil- 
ment of these promises is conditional upon the fulfilment of the 
law by the Jew, — Tliy drcumcision is made uncircunidsion : i.e. 
it is just the same as if thou hadst never been circumcised at all. 
26. If, therefore, the whole superiority given by c 
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depends upon the fulfilment of the Law, then the converse ia also 
true, viz. that if an un circumcised Gentile keeps the Law, it ia 
just the same as if he had been circumcised. — The uncircunt- 
cisioji: i.e. he who is uncircumcised. — The righteousness of thi 
taw : properly " the ordinances of the Law," its provisionB, tli6 
fulfilment of which is required for justification. — Be covrntedfor 
circMmeisioii : i.e. by God, at the last judgment, when He will 
treat the uncircumcised as though he were circumcised, and will, 
therefore, give him the blessings of which circumcision is thft 
pledge. — Here, again, the apostle speaks entirely from the Jewish , 
point of view, which assumes the possibility of the fulfilment of 
the Law (see note on ver 0). 

27. Eead, " And the uncircumcision which is by nature, since 
it fulfils the Law, shall judge thee who under letter and circum- 
cision dost transgress the I.aw." — " Tlie uncircumcision which ia 
by nature;" i.e. those who are Gentiles by birth. — "Since it 
fulfils the Law:" this is the ground on which the Gentiles shall 
judge the Jews. — "Shall judge thee;" shall virtually pronounce 
sentence upon thee before the judgment-scat of God ; so that we 
finally come to a conclusion which is directly opposed to ths 
action of the Jew (ii. 1). Instead of having a right to judge ths 
Gentile, he is actually j udged by him. — " Who under letter and 
circumcision:" i.e. although thou art in the possession of the 
written law and the external sign of circumcision. 

28. The sentence just pronounced is established by a proposi- 
tion of universal validity, which even the Jew must acknowl©^ 
In connection with the preceding argument, however, tbia veisj 
further means that the question whether any one is externally i 
Jew or not has nothing to do with the matter, the question beii^ 
simply whether be is inwardly constituted as a member of the 
people of the covenant ought to be. 

29. And cireumeision, &.C.: i.e. circumcision of the heart, ei^ 
cumcision according to the spirit, not according to the letter, is 
true circumcision. The case may, therefore, occur, not only of 
one who is a Jew outwardly [lit. "openly"] but not inwardly, 
but also, conversely, of one who is inwaixlly (lit, "in secret")* 
Jew, but outwardly a Gentile, i.e. of a Gentile who is in tha 
sight of God as good as a Jew who is faithful to the Law. — Whost 
praise: Le. the praise of him who is secretly a Jew. The pimso 
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tliat which will one day b 
dginent. 



given to him by God at the last 
[ii. 1—8. 



Eejection of the claim to superiority on the ground of the 
lesession of the promises, 

Even if the Jew cannot boast of his posaesaion of the Law and 

8 droumciBion without the corresponding fulfilment of the Law, 

here still seems to remain a great superiority of the Jewish 

leople, inasmuch as God has promised to it the Messianic salva- 

m, and God's word cannot deceive. But even this final 

iperiority is practically valueless, since the faithfulness and 

ruthfulnesa of God, to which tha Jew appeals, only supply one 

jQof more of the proposition that, in spite of every superiority to 

I Gentile of which he boasts, judgment still falls upon the 

1 for his unfaithfulness to the covenant. Certainly it is true 

t the unbelief of some (ver. 3) cannot shake God's faithfulness, 

m supposing that all men should be found to be liars. On the 

ontrary, God remains unchangeably the same and executes Hia 

rord trustworthily. So much the less, however, may man imder- 

';e to dispute with God. By the untruthfulness and unrigh- 

usnesa of man, the truthfulness and righteousness of God are 

Bly confirmed, and thus the default of man serves for the glorifi- 

Itionof God (inasmuch as it is to sinners God grants salvation as 

gift of grace). But to conclude from this that God is, therefore, 

Djust if He executes judgment upon the Jews, is as much as to 

inounce the belief in Him as the Judge of the world. And it 

Buld be evident blasphemy to argne that, if our nn truthfulness 

its the truthfulness of God in so much the clearer light, then 

10 Jew ought not to be judged as a sinner, but ratlier may 

sldly go on sinning as much as ever he likes, so that this trutli- 

ilness may he made manifest. The diacouise here takes the 

iphic form of a dialogue between Paul and a Jewish- Christian 

ppoaent, whose objections the apostle sets forth. 

1. What advantage then hath (he Jew ? should he " What, 

En, is the superiority of the Jew ?" i.e. the superiority over the 

entile of which the Jew boasts. This must be regarded as the 

lestion of the Jewish-Christian opponent, not as a question put 

him by the apostle. After all that has been said, what has 

come of the superiorily of the Jews over the Gentiles ? Is it 
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not true that they have been endowed by God with special 
favours and blessings? 

2, 3, These verses must be taken as the answer to the Jewish 
Christian's question. Even if the knowledge of the Law and 
circumcision in and by themselves cannot ensure the salvation 
of the Jews, there still remains a great deal in every respect, — 
Ckiejlff, should be "first." There is no "secondly" corresponding 
to this " first," because the blessings conferred by God upon His 
people do not come near being exhausted in this chief superiority. 
Paul is far from denying these blessings that have been conferred 
upon Israel (comp. ix. 4 Sfj.). It is a mistake to take these words 
as the objection of a supposed opponent whom Paul interrupts in 
ver, 4, and so prevents any further enumeration of the points of 
Jewish superiority. Much every way, is therefore meant quite 
seriously, — To tliem were committed the oracles of God : The divine 
utterances (here mora especially the divine promises) were given 
to them to preserve, like property entrusted to them. That this 
is so is expressly affirmed by Paul himself; but he disputes the 
position that these promises give even the Jews a right to demand 
their fulfilment, without considering whether they themselves 
fulfil the obligations thus laid upon them by God or not, 

3. Read, " For how ? If some should not believe, can their 
unbelief then make the faithfuiressof God of none effect?" This 
vei-se is intended to anticipate a further objection of the opponent, 
that the promises of God would have been made vain if Israd 
after all failed to attain salvation. For how? Does it follow 
in any way from my view, that the promises are made vain by 
the fact that some have not believed ? Does the unfaithfolnesa 
of individual Israelites animl the promises of God once given to 
the people of Israel ? This is the very same thought that the 

apostle clears up more fully in ch. ix. — xi. "Their unbelief 

.... God's faithfulness:" In Greek, the same word is used for 
belief, faith, and faithfulness. Fi'om Paul's opinion that the 
Jewish people has no claim to the fulfilment of tJie divine 
promises except on the assumption of its own faithfulness to the 
Law, the Jewish- Christian opponent draws the general conclusion, 
the blasphemy of which appears as soon as it is thus generally 
stated, that, according to Paul, the divine faithfulness is brought 
to nought by the unfaithfulness of so7ne Jews. We should notice 
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ithe expression some. It is uot simply to be unilei^stood as the 
ipponent's, who would Jike to reduce the fact of the wholesale 
mbelief of the Jewish people to as small a measure as possible, 
but also expresses Paul's own opinion (see xi. 17). It is not a 
laestioQ here of tlie greater or smaller number of the unbelieving, 
lince neither few nor many can annul the faitlifulnesa of God in 
lie fulfilment of Hia promises. 

4. Paul now speaks again for himself, iu order to remove the 
blasphemous conclusion with which ho has been saddled. — God 
forbid : " Far be it" [lib. " Let it not be," and so iu other cases 
■where this phrase occurs]. "We find this indignant disclaimer 
frequently in Paul's writings, where he rejects a false conclusion 
drawn from his own correct assertion (see Eom. iii. 6, 31, vi. 2, 
15, va. 13, ix. 14, xi. 1,11; 1 Cor. vi. 15 ; Gal. ii. 17, iii. 21).— 
Tea, let God be ti'ue, hut every man a liar: God shall rather 
reiaain truthful to us, even though, not only some, but all men 
Hl^biuid to be liars. Even in this case, which indeed, according 
^Hnid, in consequence of the universal sinfulness of all, both 
Hg^ and Gentiles, actually occurs, God will still remain faithful 
W\/i Hia promises; i.e. He will actually carry out the salvatioii 
I promised in the Old Testament (viz. by the new way of salvation 
I in Christ). — As it is im-iUen: Ps. li. 4, after the Greek version. 
I There it is a repentant sinner who acknowledges the justice of 
I the divine judgment. "I sinned, so that thou mightest appear 
I righteous in tJiy sentence, and be in the right if thou wert 
I judged." Paul applies this saying to the establishment of the 
thought that God remains true even if the superiority which the 
i (Tewa claim over the Gentiles fails in consequence of their unrigh- 
teousness, in order that, according to the Scripture, God may be 
found righteous in His words and gain the victoij if one dispute 
\ with Him. Tor, as is further stated in what follows, the unrigh- 
teousness of man is the very thing that must serve to confirm 
Uhe "righteousness of God." Those who would dispute with God 
[are the Jewish Christians who lay claim to the inheritance of 
|4he promises as the right of Israel, whether the people remain 
i^believing or not. 

L 5. Bead, "But if our righteousness set forth (i.e. bring to 
Bight) the righteouaness of God," &c. — This verse introduces a 
pew oltjection on the part of the Jewish Christian. As in this 
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whole section the " nnriglileouaneefl of men" is considered as tie 
hypothesis of the " right«ousues8 of God." (i.e. the righteousneo 
which God gives to those wlio helieve), it will scarcely do to 
understand the righieotisaess of God here as His penal justice. K 
this were the meaning, then the thought contained in what has 
preceded would bo that God would still remain faithful to Him- 
self, even though He should realize His threats rather than His 
promises, and therefore no one may complain of the non-fulfil- 
ment of the promises for which Israel's own unbelief is respon- 
sible. The meaning of verse 5 would then be : But if tha 
unrighteousness of man brings out God's penal justice instead (rf 
His faithfulness in His promises, would not God be unjust in 
bringing on His wrath? But if the contrast between the unrigh- 
teousness of man and the righteousness of God is the same as 
in i. 17, 18, then the meaning is rather as follows : But if the 
unrighteousness of men is the hypotliesis of the revelation of the 
righteousness which God gives to those that believe, does it not 
follow that God is unjnst in punishing the unbelieving ? The 
false conclusion which the apostle here represents the Jewish 
Christian as drawing from his own correct assertion, is certaiuly 
a very natural one, when we consider that human sin actually 
appears to be the very means which God Himself by His own ffiH 
has appointed for bringing on the righteousness of God, after 
thoroughly destroying every fond idea of man's own righteousneea 
(comp. ver. 7). The apostle, however, rejects this eonclusion 
again as blasphemous. — -Our unrit/hteousness : unrighteousness or 
transgression of the Law on the part of men generally, but espe- 
cially on the part of the Jews. — IVTiat shall we sayf What 
objection can be made to this from the Jewish- Christian point of 
view ? " Is God (as might be supposed) iinrighteous in bring- 
ing on His wrath :" i.e. in bringing upon the Jews as upon the 
Gentiles the wrath revealed in His penal justice (i. 18, ii, 8), so 
far, that is, as they do not confess their own unrighteousness and 
seek to attain salvation simply in the belief in the righteousness 
which God gives.— J speak as a man : as a foolish man. This 
speech is one that is only possible from a narrow, unintelligent 
point of view. The apostle makes it clear that the question is 
not his, but that of his opponents. 

6. God- forbid: "Tar be it." This conclusion again is rejected 
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blasphemous. — For then how slmll Godjiidge the world f Tbia is 
intended to show that the conclusion to which the opponent would 
orce the apostle, in order to compel him to withdraw the propo- 
ition that God reveals His wrath upon Jewish as upon Gentile 
lumanitj, is a religious impossibility. Else how could God be 
fudge of the world ? He must punish sin in order that He may 
emain Judge of the world. For tlie Jews to escape with impunity 
rould be altogether inconsistent with that attribute of God as 
"udge of the whole world which is undisputed even by tbe oppo- 
lent. Ab Judge of the world, God must punish the sin of tbe Jews 
Irithout detrimeut to His promiaea, the fulfilment of which, indeed, 
rings about in a veiy different way from that which is sup- 
posed by the Jews, who rely upon the superiority of their nation. 

7, 8. Here the objection of the opponent which is rejected in 
T. 6 is further developed. If our untruthfulness ia the very 

means in the band of God of more abundantly displaying His 
truthfulness, and thereby glorifying Himself, by what right 
am I judged all the same as a sinner ? Does not the proposition 
follow, with which Paul, as he says, was actually slanderously 
flharged, that one must do evil in order that good may proceed 
from it ? This is the same deduction from the apostle's doctrine 
to which he returns again below (vi. 1} in order to combat it still 
Biore thoroughly. Here one point ouly is considered in reference 
to this idea, viz. that God ought not to punish tbe Jews with the 
bss of the promised salvation when their unrighteousness and 
unfaithfulness to tbe covenant is the very thing that serves to 
gjoriiy the truthfulness of (Sod. — [For : must be understood as 
sonnecting this verse with ver 5 after the interruption in ver. K. 
Jome of the best MSS. read " But," which would rather make it 

reply to ver. 6 itself.] — Tlie truth of God : more exactly " the 
hithfulness of God," which is manifested in the revelation of 

e righteousness conferred by God (i. 17). — My lie: i.e. tbe un- 

ithfulness of me, tbe Jew, to the covenant. — Wliy yet am I also 
udged as a sinner ? lit " Why am I still liliewise judged as a 
inner?" rf7iJ/ = with what justice. " Likewise" = I a Jew, 

idged just the same as the Gentile (who according to Jewish 

union is justly judged). 

8. Head, "And should we not rather do, as is slanderously 
hailed against me, and as some aflirm that I say that we ought 

f2 - 



to do evil in order that good may come," &c. [" Against me"T^i 
"I say:" The Greek is in the pnral as in A.V., but it maybe 
taken to refer simply to the apostle.] Here the speech of tk 
opponent passes imperceptibly into that of the apostle bimadt 
who gives as the blasphemous question of another what waa,as 
a matter of fact, brought against him as the conclusion to he drawn 
from Ma own teaching. — As some affi.rm: ie. Jewish-Christian 
opponents of the apostle. — Good: i.e. the fulfilment of the promise 
in which the truthfulness of Crod is revealed. — Wliose damnatim 
["condemnation," or more exactly "judgment," in the sense of 
sentence, and probably with reference to the objection, " Why am 
I still judged f" of ver. 7] is just: "Without more words the 
apostle breaks off further discussion, exclaiming, \Vhoever can 
even utter such a blasphemous opinion is so evidently cidpable 
that he is liable without further ado to the divine judgment (the 
wrath of God, ver. 5). Hence the judgment of God upon the 
unbelieving Jews, although they have been entrusted with the 
divine promises, is still perfectly just 

iii. 9—20. 

Scripture also testifies to the like unrighteousness of Jews and ' 
Gentiles ; and even the Law itself alRrms in its own maxims that 
no righteousness can be attained by works of the Law. 

9. In the form of a question propounded by the apostle ta the 
Jewish-Christian mind, we have here a summing-up of the result 
of the whole preceding discus.'aion. — Are we better than tht^f 
should be " Have we any excuse ?" — No, in no wise : We Jews 
have no further plea. Since it has been shown that even thft 
possession of the promises of God is so far from establishing ft 
privilege not possessed by the Gentiles that (without prejndics 
to the divine truthfulness) even this does not in the least prevent 
God's judgment upon the Jews, there remains no further escape 
for Jewish pride. — " For we have before accused both Jews and 
Gentiles:" The charge of unrighteousness which has been made 
by the apostle against both parties, does away completely wi^ 
the superiority over the Gentiles which the Jews boasted of pos- 
sessing. — That they are all wnder sin : Sin is thought of as a 
ruling power to which all without exception are subject. Bal 
the dominion of sin, and righteousness from the works of thf 
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taw, are mutually exclusive. — All: Jews as well as Gentiles. 

!ere, where we are dealing with the rehgious estimate of man, 

le apostle insists that no one can stand hefore God through 

a own merits. Whereas, therefore, he has previously shown 

hat the Gentile no less than the Jew can act according to the 

tscriptiona of the Law, he here concludes with the proposition 

(hat the Jew no less than the Gentile is a sinner hefoi'e the 

judgment of God. 

10 — 12. Afi it is written : By a series of passages from the 
Old Testament, scriptui'al proof is now produced for the state- 
ment that the Jews no less than the Gentiles are under sin, and 
tence cannot be justified by works of the Law. Paul ignores the 
Special reference which these passages have in the original con- 
nection in which they stand. The passages quoted are from 
Pa. xiv. 1 — 3. — 27iere is none rigMeov^, no, not one : lu the Psalm 
F, 1) the words are exactly the same here as in xiv. 3 (ver. 12 
r), where they are repeated for the sake of emphasis, " There 
tkHLe that doeth good, not even one." Paul has purposely 
sltered the expression "that doeth good" into "righteous," the first 
that the words here may serve, so to speak, as a superscrip- 
tion for what follows. Then in vcr. 12 he adheres to the original 
meaning, [Strictly, there is a slight difference, in another respect, 
in the Psalm in the Heb. as in A.V. ; the first time simply, 
"There is none that doeth good," and the second time more 
emphatically, "There is none that doeth good, none, not even 
one."] 

13. Their throat .... deceit : Vs. v. 9. In the original it is 
enemies without who are here described, who endanger the pious 
man by their lying, deceitful words. — An open xspulchre: into 
■which one may fall unawares. Their throat is spoken of as an 
open sepulchre inasmuch as their deceitful speech may plunge 
others into destruction. — TJie poison, of a^s is under their lips : 
Ps. cxl. 3. 

14. Quoted with some freedom from Ps. x. 7. 
15 — 17. Quoted with some freedom from Is. lix. 7, 8. In the 

original, a description of the ungodliness which prevailed among 
the Jews in the prophet's time. — Destruction and misery: The 
.poatle is thinking here of the spiritual misery which is all the 
'ewa derive from their way of self-righteousness. — TIi£ way of 
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peacf: ie. tlio way that leads to peace ; in the prophet's seni 
the words, the way of piety and fidelity to the Law ; in T 
Benae of the words, the way of rightcouBnesa by faith. 

18. Pb. xxxvi. I. 

19, 20. Conclusion of the whole discussion from L 18 up to ' 
this point. 

19. These passages of Scriptnro are by no means valid of the 
Gentiles only, aa might perhaps be supposed ; for all that the 
Law says concerns those who are within the domain of the Law, 
i.e. the Jews. But it is thus written expressly in order that 
every reply may be absolutely silenced, and it may be evident 
that all without exception are liable to punishment before Goi 
— What things soever the lawsaith: This refers to the passagM 
of Scripture which have just been adiluced. The expression la/ii 
is to be understood here in the broader sense of Old Testament 
documents generally. lu ver. 20, on the other hand, it is used 
in the narrower sense of the collective Mo,saic coramandnient-s. — 
To them tu/u) are uwUr the law: better, "to those who stand 
within the domain of the law" [lit. "to those in the law"]. 
Because the holy Scripture was written for the Jews, Paul ni^ucs 
that it is therefore intended for the Jews, and that therefore all 
the passages previously adduced must have referred to the Jews. 
According to their original meaning, this Is, of course, by no 
means the case with all of them.— ^t'er-^ mouth .. ..all the wmid: 
Hence the Jews are expressly included. 

20. Ecad, " Because no flesh shall be justified in His sight by 
the works of the Lew ; for by the Law cometh knowledge of 
sin:" This then is the reason why all without exception are 
liable to punishment before God (ver. 19); the ultimate cause of 
universal sinfulness. The practical non-fulfilment of the pro- 
visions of the Law, to which Scripture testifies, is referred to the 
impossibility, involved in the nature of the flesh, of satisfying 
the law of God. Tlie words are quoted with some freedom from 
Ps. cxliii. 2. The reason assigned, therefore, for universal unrigh- 
teousness is likewise founded, according to the apostle, in Scrip- 
ture. — "The works of the Law:" not, as might be supposed, 
simply the observance of external usages, but really moral works 
which the Law commands. As acts having a religious value 
and performed by man's own strength, they are, however, impos- 
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We. Why they are impossible, the apostle iudicates by the 
ny expression, which he has himself selected, iio jlfsK It ia 
e fleshly nature of mankind that makes the fulfilment of the 
Iff impossible to it. The flesh which constitutes the essence of 
itnial humanity not yet transformed into a new creature by 
e communication of the spirit of God, is not only finite and 
nishable, but ia also at the same time necessarily the prisoner 
1 sin (comp. Introduction). — In his sight : in the sight of the 
■aeeing Judge. — " For by the Law cometh knowledge of sin : " 
the passages quoted from the Law (vv. 10 — 18) show, the 
N only makes ua conscions of universal sinfulness and unrigh- 
ousness; hence no one can be justified by the works of the 
w. The word laio here again haa a double meaning (boo note 
ver. 19). A more thorough establishment of the proposition 
it the Law in the strict sense (i.e. the comuiandmeuts of the 
iosaic Law) can only produce knowledge of sin and not righ- 
iiisness, ia reserved for a subsequent portion of the Epistle 
hap. vii.). 

iii 21— V. 11. SecoTid Suction of first Stih-division. 
Development aud establishment of the " righteonsneaa of God" 
r the religious consciousness of the Jewish Christians, 
iii. 21—26. 

Exposition of righteousness by faith as the new saving ordi- 
ffioe of God for Jews and Gentiles, revealed upon the cross of 
Birist. 

Now that it has been shown in the preceding section that the 
nrighteousness of man (in opposition to tlie supposed righteoua- 
ese of the Jews by the works of the Law) is a universal fact 
fiieli entirely does away with every superiority of the Jews, the 
poatle passes on to the development and establishment of the 
righteousness of God," which is revealed from faith to faith 
1 17J- If the righteousness from the works of the Law, which 

pursued by the Jewish Chriatians as by the Jews, proves 
mposfiible, then thei-e remains, as the sole way in which God 
ilfila Hia promise (comp. iii. 4 sqq.), that "righteonsneaa of 
rod" without the Law, to which testimony has indeed already 
ten borne both by the Law and the prophets. This is communi- 
Ited simply by faith in Christ, and for that very reason it is 
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plmrod bv all beliovors without distinction, both Jews and 
( Jcntilos. For as all without distinction have sinned, so by grace 
justification is grunted to all by means of the redemption fix)m 
the curse of the Law which has taken place in Christ Jesus. 
(Jod lias appointed the death of the Messiah for the believers as 
a sacrifice of reconciliation, in order that now in the present time 
lie may make known His righteousness, after having in time past 
overlooked sins in His long-suffering; so that God Himself may 
be righteous as well as declare righteous him who believes in 
Jesus. 

21. Eead, " But now the righteousness of God has been mani- 
fested without the law, being witnessed [ie. testimony being 
borne to it] by the law and the prophets." — BtU now : since from 
the Law comes no righteousness, but only knowledge of sin.— 
The rirfhteoiisness of God: i.e. the righteousness which God gives, 
the righteousness imputed by God as a gift of His grace (see note 
on i. 17). — Witnessed: It is not altogether a new thing, but has 
been already proclaimed beforehand in the Law and the prophets. 
How, is shown in chap. iv. This righteousness, says the apostle, 
comes about without any co-operation of the Law, and yet 
testimony is borne to it by the Law as well as by the prophets, 
i.e. by the holy Scripture of the Old Testament. Here, again, the 
word Law is used somewhat differently the first time from the 
second time. 

22. Eead, "The righteousness of God which comes through 
faith in Jesus Christ,*' &c.: i.e. "I mean the righteousness of 
God which," &c. The expression righteovsTiess of God has also a 
double meaning, and consequently is more closely defined by 
what follows. — "Through faith in Jesus Christ:" according to 
another reading simply, "through faith in the Christ," i.e. in the 
crucified and risen Messiah. — "Which comes unto all:" and 
therefore is destined for all believers. — iW there is no different: 
This still belongs to what precedes. For God in awarding 
righteousness makes no difference, among the believers, between 
Jews and Gentiles. This proposition is the practical nucleus of 
the Pauline gospel. 

23. For all have sinned : This is the reason why God in the 
revelation of righteousness by faith makes no difference. — TTie 
glory of God: i.e. "the glory which God, gives," the praise from 
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iod of ii 29, the honourable absolution from the accusation of 
ke liiw before the judgmeiit-seat of CJod. 

24. Being pistified freely : properly, "being pronounced righ- 
teous as a gift." If they h,id praise and glory with Clod, then 
Diey would be pronounced righteous on the ground of their owu 
merit. As the absence of any distinction in grace is based 
npon the absence of distinction in sin, so, conversely, tlio failure 
rf aE without distinction to deserve anything of themselves 
before God is proved by the fact that all alike attain justilicatioE 
mly as a gift. — By his grace: The grace of God la the source, the 
redemption through the blood of Christ the historical communi- 
htion of justification. — Through the redemption: i.e. the ransom. 
& is in Christ Jesus, inasmuch as Christ has paid a price, a 

n, such as is required for the emancipation of prisoners. 
In ver. 25 the blood of Christ is spoken of as this ransom. The 
ledemption then ensued from Christ's death upon the cross. 

25. Read, "Whom God hath set forth in his blood as a propi- 
iation through faith, that He might show His righteousness on 
ocount of the clemency practised through the forbeai'ance of 
k)d towards sins formerly committed." — Propitiattwi ; The Greek 
rord is rightly rendered thus, and not, as some have taken it, 
mercy-seat" (i.e. the hd of the ark of the covenant which was 
srinkled, on the great day of reconciliation, with the blood of 
e sacrificial beasts). — In his blood: this must be connected 
ith the verb, " set forth." The translation, " through faith in 
a blood," is quite wrong. Christ has been set forth by God as 
propitiation in his blood, inasmuch as a reconciling efficacy is 
Itributed to his blood similar to that which was ascribed, in the 
id-Testament view, to the blood of the propitiatory sacrifice. 

e apostle, therefore, desires to explain the significance of the 
ith of Christ upon the cross in regard to salvation, by compar- 
j it with a propitiatory sacrifice. But God has thus set forth 
Sirist in his blood, as a propitiatory sacrifice th/i-ough faith, or, 
)re correctly, "by means of faith;" i.e. the death of Christ is 
icacioua only for believers, it expiates in the sight of God the 
lis of believers only. Here nothing is yet said of the comniu- 
\oa with the death of Christ into which believers enter by 
Iptism (Kom. vi. I sqq.). The saving efficacy of the death of 
irist is elucidated by two different illustrations which follow 
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one immediately after the other: a ransom (Tcr. 2-t) and a pcch 
[litiitlory sacrifice (ver, 25). Tlie first idea we find again in th« 
Epistle to tlie (Jaktiaufl (Gal. iv, 5), where we further leara that 
Christ has Ikbd sent to ransom those who are under the dominion 
of sin, and from being slaves, which they were under the Law, 
to make them sons of (iod. With this we should compare Gal 
iii. 1 3, where this ransom is more closely defined as a ransom 
from the curae with which the Law threatens transgressors, Christ 
by his death upon the cross himself having become a curae for 
us, i.e. one accursed by the Law (Dent, xxi. 23); and see also 
1 Cor. vii. 23. According to this, it is not so much God as tha 
Lam that receives the price or ransom. The purpose of the 
death of Christ is not to reconcile God or appease His wrath, but 
to offer to the law, as an independent power over man, compen- 
sation for letting man go free from its dominion and withdrawing 
its condemnatory sentence against him, Nothing further is said 
here as to the way in which the death of Christ ia a ransom 
Probably the death of Christ is regarded in the first place as thfl 
execution of the punishment decreed against the transgressor by 
the Law, and the ransom from the Law as an emancipation of 
believers from every obligation to the Law, according to the ' 
principle expressed in Eom. vii. 1 sqq. In the passage now 
befoi-e us, on the other hand, the idea contained in Eom. viii 3, 
of emancipation from the dominion of sin over man by the death 
of Christ, is not to be found. A different turn is given again to 
the thought in ver. 25, by the iUustratiou of the propitiatory 
Bacrifice. For the saciifice, or more exactly the blood of tha 
sacrifice, which is regarded as containing the life, is offered to 
God. God accepts its life as representing the life of him who 
offers the sacrifica Christ, then, being here regarded as a propi- 
tiatory sacrifice, the death of Christ secures our salvation, not so 
much by emancipating us from the dominion of the Law, as by 
obtaining forgiveness of sins or removing our guilt from us in 
the sight of God ; and so it is further conceived of as putting an 
end to the hostility between God and man, or as a reconciliation 
(see Eom. v. 10). While, according to the first idea, the curae of 
the Law, which is fulfilled in the person of the Crucified in his 
death, is the means of our redemption, according the second the 
blood which has been shed has in itself a propitiatory power, inas- 
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nnch 83 it ia offered in the place of men to God ; for when God 

aocepta the blood of Chriat, and so hia physical life, in the 

of the life of sinners, satisfaction is provided for the divino 

justice. Vain attempts have been made to eliminate from the 

trords of the apostle this latter idea, which became the foundation 

" the later ecclesiastical doctrine. On the other hand, we must 

Mrtaiuly consider that here, as in the Epistle to the Galatians, 

'sal speaks from the Jewish point of view, and wishes to bring 

ba saving efficacy of the death of Christ into harmony with .Tewish 

iews, and then that for this purpose he makes use of various 

deas which cannot at once be brought together into one con- 

BStent whole. And while in sayingthis we are far from aflirniing 

ihat the apostle consciously accommodates himself to ideas with 

fhich he has secretly no sympathy, at the same time it is quite 

srtain that they belong to those various representations of religious 

iought which Paul made use of by turns as he required them. 

^QG doctrine concerning the true value of the death of Christ 

r our salvation which goes deepest and is most peculiarly his 

ra, is given by the apostle in another place (sco Rom. viii. 3, 

id compare also 2 Cor. v. 19 — 21). — "That he may show his 

ghteousness ;" This, then, is the divine purpose of the propi- 

,toiy death of Christ. The expression " righteousness of God" 

s here again a double meaning. On the one hand, the de-ath of 

Ihrist is regarded as the divinely appointed means for the remis- 

bn of the guilt of sin, and so for tlie establishiuent of the 

"righteousness which God gives ;" on the other hand, the propi- 

rK&tion offered by this death satisfies the wrath or penal righteous- 

pees of God. This double meaning of the word appears still 

ore definitely in ver. 26. — " On account of the clemency 

actised through the forbearance of God towarfs sins formerly 

immitted:" In his long-suffering and forbearance, God ovei-- 

noked the sins of men formerly committed ; but as, all this time, 

tte righteousness of God had not yet been established in men, 

also the penal justice of God had hitherto received no satis- 

etion. Both these things take place, therefore, as is said in 

ff. 26, at this time, through the death of Christ upon the cross. 

is certainly somewhat difficult to say wherein the apostle can 

TO found the former long-suffering of God, and still more 

iifficiilt to say how this statement is to be reconciled with the 
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pHivious ])roposition that the wrath of God had been revealed |2? 
iilMiii thu whole of pre-christiau and non-christian humanitj. 
h^i'f flirt h(T ix. 22. 

26. Iitad, "That lie might show His righteousness at this timfiy 
t1i:it ho iiii^^ht be righteous and make him righteous that is of 
faith in Cliiist." — The righteousness of God, which, as we have 
said al)ove, is to be understood in a double sense, is to be revealed 
ill both ways. — " That He might be righteous :" not that Heofoiw 
iiii^'ht l)u righteous, but that He might Himself show HimseKtobe 
ri^'htt?nus, i.e. in His penal justice. — "And make him righteous:" 
i.e. declare him righteous. This refers to the righteousness which 
God gives, or imputes, on the ground of faith in the saving 
ellicacy of the death of Christ upon the cross. 

iii. 27—30. 

Conclusion from the nature of the "righteousness of God:* 

viz. the iinal rejection of every privilege of the Jews through 

the emancipation of righteousness from the Law, and the entirely 

similar treatment of Jews and Gentiles through the divine grace. 

27. "Where then is the boasting?" A triumphant questiom 
which the apostle proceeds at once to answer in the name of the 
opponent, who is now entirely defeated. — "The boasting:" Lc 
the boasting of the Jews on account of their supposed privileges. 
— It is excluded : every entrance is closed against it — By whoA 
lavj : i.e. By what law is it excluded ? — By the law offaUh: an 
incongruous, rhetorical expression. Justification by the Law 
and justification by faith are recognized opposites. But here the 
new way of salvation revealed upon the cross of Christ, as distin- 
guished from the religion of the Law, is itself spoken of as a law, 
i.e. as a divinely revealed saving ordinance. In a similar sense, 
elsewhere we read of an obedience of faith, and again, a different 
turn being given, we find a law of the spirit and of liberty. The 
law of uwks, as opposed to this law of faith, is of course the 
Mosaic Law. 

28. There/ore we conclude : i. e. from what has been said in 
ver. 27. — By faith: Luther added here the word "alone," and 
the Catholics charged him with falsifying the word of Scripture 
in so doing, but by the addition he only gave most faithfully the 
actual meaning of the apostle. 
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29. " Or is God the God of Jews only? ia He not also the Gnd 
^Gentiles?" — "Or:" i.e. supposing that any one, after all that 
has been said, would still come to another conclusion. If justi- 
fcation results from faith and not from works, then (according to 
ft, 22 sq,) the abolition of every distinction between Jews and 
Bentiles follows as a matter of course ; nevertheless, the apostle, 
going even further than is necessary in defence of his argument, 
adds a new proof. The unity of God is the fundamental doctrine 
of Jodaiam. But from this it necessarily follows tliat He has a 
latherly care for the Gentiles no less than the Jews, and therefore 
justifies both alike through faith. Here, again, the discourse 
takes the graphic form of a dialogue between Paul and the 
defeated opponent, and so proceeds in question and answer, Paul 
l»mg the questioner and the other answering. 

30. Seeing: according to another reading, " If, at least ;" i.e. if, 
u 13 indeed taken for granted by the Jews. — Shall justify : i.e. 

ach given case.— fiy (lit. " from ") faith .... through faith : 
Ihe change iu the preposition is not intended to indicate any 
difference in the manner in which circumcision and iincircum- 
ciaon (i.e. Jews and Gentiles) are justified, but, on the contrary, 
is meant to express with rhetorical force the precise equality of 
the circumstances of both. 

iii. 31— iv. 25. 
Proof that this equal righteousness by faith for Jews and 
Gentiles is in accordance with the Law itself, i.e. with the Old 
Testament Scripture. 

31. Does it then follow from all this, as might be supposed, 
that we reject (invalidate) the Law through faith 3 The question 
ia raised from the point of view of the Jewish-Christiau opponent, 
according to whom of course Paul by his gospel does away with 
the Law. The apostle, in denying this, passes on to prove further 
that the new gospel in no way sets aside the divine honour of 
the Old Testament. He now seeks, therefore, to reconcile those 
Jewish ideas of which he himself must acknowledge the justice 
■"With the mission to the Gentiles free from the Law. — God forbid: 
see notes on iii, 4, 6. — Yea, we establish the law, should be "but, 
we establish the law." How, is shown by what follows, where 
Faal seeks to demonstrate righteousness from faith, by the 
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example of Abraham. Here, agaiD, the word "law" has tw9' 
meanings. While the JewiBh-Cbristian accusation is that Pail 
absolves men from the observance of the Mosaic commandment 
that establishment of the law, which he affirms, is really the cany- 
ing out of a principle to which, he aaya, testimony was ahewJy 
borne in the Old Testament Wliat Taul teaches as the establish- 
ment of the Law is of course, in the opinion of the Jewish Chrialiiiii 
simply an abrogation of the Law, 

iv. 

The establishment of the Law which Paul has in hia mind is 
demonstrated by the example of Abraham. 

iv. 1—9. 

In reply to the objection that Abraham was actually justified 
by works, the apostle shows that this supposition is erroneous, 
and therefore the Jewish Christian cannot appeal to the example 
of Abraham for t]ie establishment of righteousness by works. 
Even in the case of Abraham, in entire accordance with the gospel 
of Paul, justification proceeded, on the contrary, from faith thrcragb 
forgiving grace ; and only to him who, like Abraham, has been 
justified by grace, does the blessing of the Old Testament apply. 
Here also the discourse is at (irst continued in the form of a 
dialogue. Ver. 1 is a question from the Jewish- Christian point 
of view, the reason for which is given more exactly in the first 
words of ver. 2. In the last words of ver. 2, But iwi "before God, 
Paul speaks again in hia own pei-son in order to reject the propo- 
sition of the opponent, 

1. Kead, " What shall we then say that Abraham hath found, 
our father [or " forefather," according to some of the best MSS,] 
accoi-ding to the flesh ?" — If in defence of his doctrine of righ- 
teousness by faith, Paul appeals to the Law itself against the 
Jewish Christian, the example of Abraham the tribal father of 
Israel still seems to be against the apostle. I'or Abraham, in the 
opinion of the Jewish Christians, was undoubtedly justified by 
works, and hence the boasting which Paul absolutely denies to 
the Jews (iii, 27) cannot at any rate be denied to him. — " What 
shall we then sayt" What conclusion are we to come to, in 
Paul's opinion, as regards the righteousness of our father Abra- 
ham ? If righteousness of faith is to be regained altogether as 
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proper doctrine of the Old Testament, how 13 it with tlie 
ghteouauesa which our father Abraham obtained ? — " According 

the flesh," belongs, according to the best reading, to tlie words 
our father Abraham," not to the verb " hath found." Abraham 

spoken of aa the tribal father or original ancestor of the Jews, 
b this epithet is opposed that of (spiritual) father of all 
ilievers in ver. 16. — Found: Le. "attained." The appeal to 
le example of Abraham appears to the Jewi.'jh Christiauii to bo 
lost striking evidence against the Pauline doctrine of the impos- 
fcility of righteousness from the Law. 

2. Read, "For if Abraham was justified by works, he hath 
(hereof to glory. — But not before God." The first sentence 
Kplains the ground of the objection which has just been raised 

r. 1) in the form of a surprised question. It is not meant to 
le any doubt as to the justification of Abraham ; but, on tho 
itraty, to set it forth as something, in tlie opinion of the 
twish Christian, altogether indisputable, in order that then by 
conclusion, he Jiath whereof to glory (lit. "he hath a subject of 
Mating," a merit of which he may boast with good reason), 
iuI'b propositions set forth in iii. 27—31 may be entirely over- 
tiown. Then follows immediately the swift reply of the apostle, 
hrf iiot be/ore God. This boasting 13 worthless trefore God, and 
hisetiuently even in the case of Abraham we cannot for a 
utment speak of justification by works, as the Jewish Christian 
pposes. On the contrary, the Scripture expressly says, Abra- 
,m believed, and this was reckoned to hira for righteousness. 
le proposition of iii. 27 stands good then, even when we con- 
ider the case of Abraham, that all boasting of our own is abso- 
itely excluded. 

3. Scriptural proof that Abraham had nothing whereof to 
wst before God, and therefore was not justified by works. The 
potation is from Gen. xv. 6, after the Greek version. The 
leaning there is that God reckoned Abraham's belief in tho 

imise of a numerous posterity as a special merit, as a praof of 

virtue and piety. Paul, however, takes the counted (or 

Reckoned") to Mm in the seuee of " adjudged to him by grace," 

accordingly refers this accounting of righteousness to the 

yine absolution of the sinner from his gnUt, — It was counted 

hii'ifor righteomness : i.e. his faith was so counted, as is more 
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dflfiuitoly stated in ver. 5. Faith is estimated by God, in His grace, 
as if it were morally sufficient, not inasmuch as it already 
contains in germ the whole new life, but because it trusts with- 
out the slightest doubt to the divine promise to forgive ua our 

4, 6. These verses contain the minor premise (in two divisions) 
of an incomplete syllogism, the major premise of which is found in 
ver. 3, while the conclusion, as is often the case with Paul, ia 
omitted. To him who is occupied in works his reward ia reckoiied 
not by grace, as in tlie case of Abraham, but in proportion to liis 
deserts. And on the other hand, to liim who is not occupied ia 
works,butbelieveth in him who pronouncetb the ungodly rtghteoo* 
as in the case of Abraham, his faith is reckoned for righteouenesi 
Consequently even Abraham was not made righteous by worlo, 
and so he has no ground for boasting of his own righteousness.— 
Thai workelh : who has works and performances of his own to 
show. — Of debt: as wages that have been earned. — Believeth m 
him, &c: ie. rests his faith upon him, &c — That jitstijidh (A< 
ungodly: i,e. "that maketh the sinner righteous." This holds 
good even of Abraham, who was likewise in need of the divine 
forgiveness of sins. The Greek word here rendered "ungodly" 
properly means impious, and among the Jews was used especially 
of idolators. Here it means simply one who does not worship 
God in the way he requires (i. 18), i.e. the sinner, inasmuch as 
sin is an offence against the will of God. 

6 — 8. These verses establish the proposition that the faith by 
which Abraham was justified referred (just as it does in the 
Pauliue gospel) to the God who does not reckon guilt against the 
einner ; that therefore Abraham also was in need of foigiveness 
of sins, just as much as we are ; for it appears from the words of 
David, too (Ps. xxxiL 1 sq.), that the Old Testament faith is 
substantially the same as that of the gospel. It is a mistake to 
suppose that David is here introduced as a second example of 
justification by faith.— Z'as'irf ; The superscription of the psalm 
describes it as Davidic. — Sescribetk the blessedness of the tuan, 
should be "declareth the man blessed:" Paul regards this as 
referring to justification without works. The psalm of course 
does not speak of justification by faith in the apostle's sense, but 
it declares that man blessed whose sins God foj'gives, and in this 
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Paul 6nds testimony to his gospel of righteousness imputed by 

grace. 

iv. 9, 10. 
The apostle, having shown that testimony to righteonsness by 
feith has already been borne in the Old Testament by the example 
of Abraham, now further proceeds to prove that the blessing of 
fliose to whom God reckons righteousness without works applies, 
in the first place, not to the circumcised but to the uncircumcised. 
For the justification to which this blessiny refers was Abraham's 
before he was circumcised, 

9. To whom then does this declaration of blessedness in 
Pa. xxxiL refer ? To the Jews alone, or also to the uncircumcised 
Gentiles ? for we say that to Abraham his faith was reckoned for 
nghteousness ; bo that from this it appears to follow that the 
jastification by faith to which the Scripture te.'jtifies refers merely 
to Abraham's seed, i.e. to the Jews alone. The necessity for the 
qaestion here raised rests upon the fact tJiat it is Abraham, the 
BDcestor of Israel, whose faith was reckoned to him for righteous- 
ness. For from this very fact the Jewish- Christian mind might 
easily deduce again a limitation of righteousness by faith to the 
actual descendants of Abraham. 

iv. 10. 
In order to meet this natural objection, the apostle now reminds 
his readers of the circumstances in which faith was reckoned for 
righteousness to the ancestor of tlie circumcised. This took placo 
at a time when he had not yet been circumcised, and couse- 
quently it was the faith of one iincircmncised which God reckoned 
for righteousuess. — The justification of Abraham by faith is 
described in Gen. xv., his circumcision not till Gen. xvii. 

iv. 11, 12. 
From what has just been said, it follows further that circum- 
cision is no superior excellence of the Jews, to which they can 
appeal as a pledge of their righteousness ; for it was given to 
Abraham distinctly as a sign and pledge of that righteousness by 
j&ith which he attained while he was still uncircumcised. For 
(his same reason, physical descent from Abraham cannot establish 
liny superiority at all of the Jews over the Gentiles. On the 
contrary, it is by circumcision that Abraham became the father 
I TOfalt G 
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of all those who believe without having been circumciaed ; and 
he is the fatlier of the circmncised only in so far as tliey take 83 
their example his faith, which he had while he was alill uncii^ 
cumcised. This argument, which betrays all the subtiity of 
Jewish learning, robs the Jewish-Christian opponent of his chief 
weapon. Circumcision itself, which was reckoned as the pleilga 
of the superiority and the promises bestowed upon the people of 
Israel, becomes in the hands of Paul an argument sgainst the 
privileges of the Jews, and in favour of placing tlie uncircumcisKl 
Gentiles on precisely the same footing with the Jews, 

11. A seal of the righteousness of the faith which kc had yd 
beiTiff undrcumcised : Circumcision, then, is a divine pledge that 
it is the uncircumcised that are put in possession of rigiiteouB- 
Bess by faith. Hence it ia an argument in favour of the Pauline 
gospel, and not against it This interpretation of course is not 
consistent with the historical religioua meaning of circumcision, 
but it is quite in accordance with the Jewish theology of the 
apostle's day. — That he might be {i.e. this is the divine purpose 
in virtue of which Abraham received the sign of circumcision) 
the father of all them that believe, though they be not circuvicised 
(strictly "in [or "through"] uncircumcision"): that is to say, 
that he might be their father in the spiritual sense, so that even 
the right to call Abraham their father is denied to the Jewa, if 
they mean to found upon that an exclusive claim to the bless- 
ings promised to Abraham and to his seed. — Also should be 
omitted. 

12, Of course Abraham was also to be the father of the cii^ 
cumcised, but only in the sense in which he is also the father of 
theuncircumcised, ie. father of those Jews who not only are of the 
inrcumcision (i.e. simply belong naturally to the nation of the 
cii-cumcised), but also walk in the steps of the faith which our 
father Abraham had being yet uncircumcised (lit. "in uncircum- 
cision"). In a word, he was to be the father of those who are not 
only physically, but also spiritually, children of Abraham, 

iv, 13—16. 
Furtherproof that Abraham is the (spiritual) father of n7/iAem 
thai believe [ver. 11], whether they be uncircumcised or not The 
fulfilment of the promise given to Abraham and his aeed can only 
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fcome from faith, not from works of the Law ; and conseqnently 
I the opinion of the Jews that the inheritance of the proniisea 
w given to Abraham is assured to them, his natural descendanta, 
I through circumcision and the Law, falls to the ground. The 
I inheritance of the promise given to Abraham is based, not upoR 
L the observance of the Law (to which the circumcision of the 
■A^ pledges them), but upon the righteousness of faith. For if 
^■K'contrary were the case, faith would lose its substance and 
Bm promise become invalid, since the Law, because of the sin 

■ Vhich it provokes, can only produce wrath. And it is for this 

■ (eason that the promised inheritance is only given on the ground 
L of feitli, namely, so that it may he given by grace, and so the 
HUfitatent of the promise may be made really sure to all the 
^^^^ftctauts of Abraham, not only to those who are sons of 
^^^HK^m according to the Law, but also to those who are sons 
^Traoraham according to faith. 

13. Tlte lieir of the world : Historically, the promise referred 
only to the inheritance of the land of Canaan (Gen. xii. 7, xiii, 15, 
IV. 18, &c.); but Jewish theology interpreted it of the Mea- 
eianic dominion over the whole world (so in Matt. v. 5, comp. 
xix. 28 sqq.), and the first believers looked for its fulfilment 
npon the return of Christ (comp. 1 Cor. vi. 2 with Rom. viii. 1 7). 
When we consider that the Jewish Christians also understood 
this dominion in Jewish fashion as the dominion over the Gen- 
tiles given to the people of Israel, it was a hard demand to 
make, that they should grant tJiat in this matter also Israel was 
3 no pre-eminence over the Gentiles who believed in the 
Messiah. — Or to his seed : his descendants. What has preceded 
(ver. llj shows us that Paul does not mean this "seed of Abra- 
ham" to be limited to his natural descendants.- — Through the. law: 
1 of continuing, For the promise which was given to 
Abraham and his seed does not refer to his physical but to his 
spiritual descendants, Paul hero introduces at once the idea of 
the Law, because it seemed to the Jewish Christian that the 
inheritance of the promise given to Abraham was linked to the 
observance of the Mosaic Law, to which circumcision in the flesh 
was a pledge. But if the natural descendants of Abraham, or his 
descendanta "of the Law," counted upon the fulfilment of the pro- 
e for the sake of the Law that was confen'ed upon them, ta.MV 
^^^^^ 2 ,^^ 
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shows that, on the contrary, the promise ■would have beeonie 
altogether vain, if it bad not excluded participation through the 
Law, and requii'ed participation through failh. Hence, however, it 
followed that the claim of the " descendants of Abraham from the 
Law," i.e. of tlie Jews, to the exclusive dominion of the world wss 
a deceptive claim. 

14. For if they -which are of the law (lit. "those from the Law," 
those who derive from the Law their claim to the inhentanct) 
he Iteirs (can alone share in the inheritance), faith (by which 
Abraham himself, according to ver. 5, was justified) is made iioii 
(Le. " emptied" of its substance). Righteousness and the proaperi 
of the future inheiitance necessarily given with it are lost— 
And tile promise made of none effect: because it cannot now he 
fulfilled. 

15. Becatise the law workefh ^orath: Under the Law, man, 
instead of becoming a partaker of the divine promise, only 
becomes subject to divine punishment, because it is through the 
Law that the knowledge of sin comes (iii. 20), — " But" (not for) 
"where there is no law, neither is there any transgression;" 
Where the Law with its condemnation of the sinner does not 
exist (as in the ease of righteousness by faith), neither does any 
transgression of the Law, which could work icrath and so cause 
the forfeit of the inheritance. The words are not meant to show 
why the Law works wrath (in that case we must have had: 
'Tor where the Law is, there is transgression"), but to show 
that the hindrance to the attainment of the inheritance, which is 
unavoidable under the Law, namely transgression, is only removed 
when no attempt is made to attain the inheritance from the Law. 

16. "Therefore it (the inheritance) is through faith, that it 
may be of grace :" It must be of grace because this is the only 
way in which the hindrance of transgression (ver. 15) can be 
removed. Hence if the promise is to stand good (comp. iii 4), 
its fulfilment must take place by way of grace. But if the inherit- 
ance can only be conferred of grace and not according to merit, it 
necessarily follows further that it can only come "through faith," 
and hence that it must be shared in by all believers without 
distinction.— 2%ai which is of the law : those who derive their ' 
descent from Abraham from the Law. — That ivhicJi is of the faith t 
of Abraham : his descendants who are so of faith, aa the G«ntiles.f 
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Kbo may be. — W7f.o is the father of its all: the father of the 
Believing Gentiles as of the believing .Jews. The niitin idea is 
^Bow brought prominently forward again in order to lead on to a 
^n«w line of thought. 
m iv. 17—22. 

H^ A closer definition of tho nature of the faith by which Abraham 

^HMuna the father of us all. By Abraham's having become the 

^^■tef of all believers, the saying of Scripture has been fulfilled 

^^HI'God would make him father of many nations. This pro- 

^Rpe^, however, was fulfilled in him, because he believed in God, 

B*Iio quickens that which is dead and calls to life that which is 

H not [see note on ver. 17]. Although, according to hnmanjudg- 

H ment, there seemed to be no possibility of the prophecy being 

H fulfilled in him, both he and Sarah having long passed the age at 

H ifhich men have children born to them, yet he doubted not the 

H divine promise, but was fully convinced that God is able to fulfil 

H that which He has promised. And therefore his faith was counted 

H to him for righteousness. At the same time, Abraham's faith is 

B more closely defined as faith in the God who calls to life that 

which is dead, and so the last proposition of the chain is duly 

prepared for, that the faith by which Abraham was justified, as 

defined by its subject, is essentially the same as the justifying 

bith of the gospel. 

17. As it w written, Gen. xvii. 5 : Scripture is here adduced 
to show, in the fact that Abraham is the father of us all, the 
liilfilment of a prophecy given to him, which was delivered 
because of his faith, and at the same time to define more closely, 
1>y reference to the subject of tbis prophecy, the nature of the 
fcith which makes him our example. — Of many nations : In the 
^ssage in the Old Testament this means the many tribes which 
derive their descent from Abraham. Paul, on the other hand, 
refers the words to the Gentile nations generally who are called 
to Christian salvation. — Before him whom Jte believed: i.e. In the 
light 0^ or according to the judgment of, the God whom he 
Relieved, he was appointed to be the father of many nations. — 
Vho quicJecndh the dead, and ealkth those things which he not as 
hough they mere: "Who quickeneth tbe dead and calleth to that 
rtiich is not that it may be." [The A.V. is the more literal ren- 
ienng, but the Greek is taken by very many commeutatoTS to 
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have tlie meaning given here.] This miraculoua activity of God 
is brought forward in order to define more closely the subject of 
the faith on account of which Abraham was appointed the father 
of many nations. It is to the God who quickens the dead, and 
calls into being that which is not, that this faith refers. The 
exiiresaions are purposely left general, in order to bring out tha 
agreement of the faith of Abraham with the Christian faith. The 
God who quickens the dead revived (ver. 19) the dead bodies of 
Abraham and Sarah, just as He raised Jesua from the dead. Thft 
(Jod who calls that which is not into being, called a numerous 
posterity into hfe for Abraham who lind no heir, just a.'^ He has 
raised a numerous people for HiTnself from among the Gentiles, I 
who are not a people (Kom. is. 25). It should further be noticed 
that Paul here brings out a dilferent side of Abraham's faith from 
that in ver. 5. There he rather regards its snbject as the foi^iving 
divine grace, while here it refers to the divine omidpotence wldch 
can realize even that which appears humanly impossible. 

18. Read, " Who against hope io hope believed," — This versa 
specifies still more definitely tliat Abraham, trusting in God's 
promise, still kept up hope even where, according to human judg- 
ment^ there was no longer any hope at all.— iSo shall thy seed he: 
ift as nmneroua as the stars of heaven. The promise is found in 
Gen. XV. 5. 

19. Read, "And without becoming weak in faith, he con- 
sidered his own body, now dead, being about a hundred years 
old, and the deadness of Sarah's wonib ; but he," &c. — The con- 
sideration of his own dead body and Samh's stiil did not shake 
his faith. — Dead .... deadness: ie. they were too old to have 
children born to them. 

21. ffad promised .... was abU, should be " has promised .... 
is able." 

22. Here the apostle refers in conclusion to the starting-point 
of the whole exposition in ver. 3. 

[22, 23, 24. Imputed : better " counted" or " reckoned." It is 
the same word as in ver. 3.] 

iv. 23—25. 

In this justification from faith, which Abraham obtained, is to 
be fouud the scriptural proof of justification by faith generally, in 
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iccordance with the declaration of iii. 31 ; and thus the proposition 
a confirmed that the Pauline gospel actually establishes instead 
of abolishing the I^aw. Abraham's faith is the type of our faith. 
As his faith in the God who quickens that which is dead and 
calls into existence that which is not, was counted to him for 
righteousness, so to us also, who believe in the God who has 
laised our Lord Jesus Christ from the dead, this faith shall be 
counted for righteousness : for it was for our sins that Jesus was 
delivered unto death, and for our justification he has been raised. 
The immediate task of the apostle has thus been accomplished. 
Kot only has the "righteousness of God" been proved to be the 
only possible way of salvation, and its own nature fully set forth, 
bat also its agreement with the Law, i.e. with the divine revela- 
tion of the Old Testament, has been established. 

33. What is written there of Abraham, that his faith was 
reckoned to him for righteousness, refers not only to him person- 
ally, as though the whole matter had only au historical interest, 
lut it was written for our sakes also. 

24. It has a typical significance for us, inasmuch as it repre- 
sents beforehand in Abraham that which was afterwards to be 
realized in us.—" To whom it shall be reckoned" [same word as 
in w. 3, 9, 10]; to whom faith shall be reckoned for righteousness. 
—Believe on him : properly, " found our faith upon him." The 
ground of this faith is the divine omnipotence, which manifests 
itself in the resurrection of Jesus from the dead. The subject of 
the faith historically is the fact of this resurrection itself, and the 
divine purpose expressed in this fact. — Jestis our Lm-d: The 
importance of the historical personality of Jesus consists in this 
very fact, that he is our Lord. 

25. Here, in conclusion, the divine purpose is once more stated 
■which is expressed in the two connected facts of the death of 
Jesus upon the cross and his resurrection.— -J5efecreii wp for tmr 
offences : given np to death (viz. by God, see iii. 25) in expiation 
of our sins. — For our justification : for the sake of the justification 
which we have obtained (by faith in his death); i.e. in order to 
make us participators of the possessions which God has promised 
to tliose who are declared righteous, especially dehverance from 

" wrath" to come and Ufe in the kingdom of God. 



V. 1— 11, 

The result of the righteousneas of God : peace and reconcilia- 
tion with God, and at the same time deliverance from wrath, and 
the hope of life in the kingdom of God, the former imparted 
through the death, the latter through the resurrection, of the Son 
of God. — The apostle having already indicated the death and 
resurrection of Jesus as the two interdependent divine events 
by which our salvation is prepared (iv. 25), now proceeds to 
point out more exactly and explain more fully what 13 irapai'tfid 
to believers by means of these two i'acts, 

1. Peatt with Qod : the same thing that is called " reconcilia- 
tion " below {vv. 10, 11) [A.V. atonement in ver. 11]. This jwa« 
is the immediate result of justification. It consists substantially 
in the relation of aonsbip to God in which we have been placed 
by justification. Its contrary is enmity against God (v. 10), which 
has been done away with by the work of reconciliation. 

2, Here is added to peace with God, the second possession 
which is given, in like manner through Christ, to those who are 
justified : the hope of future glory in the divine kingdom. — 
Save access into : lit, " have received the introduction into," — B^ 
faith should be omitted. — This grace wherein we stand : "What 
kind of grace this is, is explained by the addition, and rejoice in 
(properly " boast of the") hope of the glory of Gael. Hence by 
grace here we are not to understand justifying grace (for then 
the whole addition would be idle), but the gi'ace which makes 
those who are justified heirs of the promises (iv. 13 sqq.), and 
heirs and citizens of the Messianic kingdom. In tliis grace those 
who believe stand already ; for if we are sons of God, we are also 
heirs (viii 17). — " And boast of the hope :" the believers who are 
justified have then of course a ground for boasting, or rejoicing in 
their pre-eminence over all other men, not indeed because of their 
own merit, but because of the grace in which they stand. The 
words refer plainly to the previous discussion, in which it was 
shown that the Jews have no reason at all for boasting of their 
inheritance of the promise on the ground of their supposed righ- 
teousness by the Law (iii. 27, comp. iv. 2).— Glory of God: What 
is meant is the celestial brilliancy by which God is surrounded, 
and which will one day be bestowed by God upOn the " sous of 
God" also in the Messianic kingdom. 
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3, 4. The believer boasts iiot ouly, like the Jew, of the hope 
ef future glory in the Messianic kingdom, but also of what is 
apparently the very opposite to this glory, viz. his own outwardly 
eppressed and suffering state in the present age of the world, 
Wauae in such tribulation the faith upon which that hope rests 
ia approved aa genuine and enduring. — Experience should be 
■proof:" Tribulation is set forth as a test of faith. If it is borne 
patiently, without murmuring against God, belief in the faith- 
fulness and truthfulness of God is proved in it. And from this 
proving, hope of the future glory comes forth confirmed and 
rictorious. 

5. Hops maketh iiot ashamed : The right hope of the justified, 
Mflting upon faith, puts them not to shame, but proceeds without 
fell to fulfilment. — " la poured out in our hearts through the 
Holy Spirit:" ie. the Spirit of God has been poured into the 
hearts of the believers, and this Holy Spirit which has been 
poured out upon them and imparted to them, is a pledge to them 
of the divine love, which, just as it has already given righteous- 
ness to them, will now further give them the inheritance of the 
Messianic glory (see vv. 9 sqq.). Inasmuch as the Holy Spirit 
which is poured out upon the justified gives to them the cer- 
tainty of the divine love, it is said of this love itself tliat it is 
poured out in their hearts. The Spirit is indeed the spirit of the 
divine love itself which now bears sway in them. It should be 
noticed that, according to the apostle's view, the work of redemp- 
tion consists of two parts, the absolution of the sinner from guilt, 
and the coraraunicatiou of the Spirit of God to those who are 
justified. The former is the condition of the new religious 
relation to God (the relation of children), the latter is the condi- 
tion of the new life which is to be perfected in the glory that ia 
lo come. 

6. Head, " For even Christ, while we were still weak, at the 
appointed time died for ungodly men." — In proof of the proposi- 
tion that the love of God has been poured out in our hearts, the 
spostle furtlier shows that God has already proved this love by 
|ihe expiatory death of the Messiah, and that therefore He will all 
;Wie more make us partakers of the life of His Son in the future 
3[ingdom of God. If the death of Christ for sinners is the prac- 
tical manifestation now given to us of the divine love, in thia love 
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we have also a pledge that when the time comes it shall stand tha 
teat at the last judgment — " For Christ, while we were still weak 
. . . died for ungodly men:" The divine proof of love already 
given to ua in the present consists in this, that, at a time when 
we were still weak, i.e. because of the flesh-were incapable of 
fulfilling the will of God, Christ died for ungodly (properly not 
pious, see iv. 5) men. — "While we were still weak:" This 
points to the earlier period under the dominion of the flesh, in 
opposition to the present position of believers, when the Spirit of 
God has been poured out upon them. — " For ungodly men:" ie. 
not only for those who were weak, but even for those who were 
sinners in the sight of God. — "At the appointed time:" at the 
time appointed by the divine love. Therefore the same love 
will likewise give ua the Messianic glory in the time appointed 
by it. 

7, 8. Bead, " For acarcely does any one die for a righteous 
man ; that is, it ia for the sake of the good surely that any one 
undertakes to die. But God showeth his love towards us, in 
that," &c. — Here is introduced in passing the justification of the 
thought that Christ died for impious men, or sinners. If it had 
not been so, there would have been no purpose in his death ; for 
no one dies /tw a riffhteous man ; such a one would be himself 
secure of deliverance from judgment and of future glory, and 
would not need to be made a partaker in it by the sacrificial 
death of another. If, therefore, there were a possibility of righ- 
teousness in oneself, as the Jews suppose, Christ would have 
died for nought and in vain. — "For the sake of the good:" for 
the sake of that good with which alone we are here concerned, 
and to which all things must serve for those who love God 
(viii. 28) ; in order to provide righteousness and life, that is, for 
others. — " Any one undertakes to die : " it is worth while for any 
one to die. Hence the sacrificial death of Christ can only have 
this purpose. 

8. "But now God showeth his love :" In this very fact that 
it was while we were still sinners that Christ died for us, is 
found the practical manifestation of the love of God towards us. 
Consequently we may also hope for the further confirmation of 
this love. — Sis love: strictly "his own love," as distinguished 
from the love which Christ has proved by his death. The death 
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of Christ ia not simply his own act of love, but also is ordained 
by the loving will of God. 

9. ifuch more then: reasoning from the greater to the less. 
Since we have now been justified by his blood (ver. 1), we shall 
all the more be "preserved from the wrath" (not simply /rom 
wi-aih); i.e. delivered from the wrath of God which will be 
revealed in the last judgment. 

10- This verse further estabhshes the conclusion drawn in the 
preceding verse. For if Cod gave up His Son to death when we 
■were still enemies in order to i-econcile us to Himself, much more 
will He allow us to reap the benefit of the life of the risen Christ, 
now that we have been reconciled with Him. — Enemies: i.e. 
enemies of God. God could not but iijgard us as His enemies 
tiecause of our sins ; there was between Him and us a relation of 
matuttl hostihty. — Bcconciled: this is regarded not only as a 
reconciliation of men with God, but at the same time a recon- 
ciliation of God with man, inasmuch as Cod no longer directs 
His wrath against those who are no longer His enemies but now 
kve peace with Him. — Be saved: i.e. from the wrath. — Bi/ his 
life : the life of the risen Christ, which is a pledge, to those who 
are reconciled, of their future life in the Messianic kingdom, 

U. While the Jews, then, wrongly boasted of God (ii. 1 7) as 
their God of the covenant who had granted to them the Mes- 
sianic inheritance, the behevers have a right to such a boast 
[A.V.j'oy]. They have not only the well-founded hope of future 
glory, but they may even now boa.5t of God as their Father 
who has called them to the Messianic inheritance. But with 
tLem this boasting is not founded upon their own excellence, but 
it is impai-ted through our Lord Jesus Christ, i.e. through him 
"through whom we have received the reconciliation" [A.V. 
atonement], — The nature and result of righteousness by faith, 
and so the new religious system, have now at last been fully 
developed. 

V. 12 — 21. Third Section of the First Sub-division. 

The final consideration which establishes the new religious 
system of a divine imputation of righteousness, and of the life of 
the one Christ, to the many behevers by an historical comparison 
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with the transmission of the sin and death of Adam to the luul- 
titude of his descendants. 

This section is no more intended than the conclusion of tlie 
preceding one (v. I — 11) to form a connecting link between the 
first and the second suh-divisions. Its object is simply, no* 
that the complete exposition of the new religious system has 
been given, to j ustify to the religious consciousness of the Jewisii 
Christians the result of the previous exposition, namely, the 
fundamental principle of the divine saving ordinance of an 
imputation or transmission to believers of the efieet of Chrial's 
death upon the cross and his resurrection. 

12. Wherefore : Because reconciliation, and in addition deliTET- 
ance from judgment, have been given to us as our own by grace ■ 
through the death and resurrection of Christ, therefore the case 1 
is the same with this divine communication of righteousness and 1 
life as with the transmission of Adam's sin and death to all men- 
— As hy one inan : There is no second clause corresponding ty 
this. The complete sentence should have been, As by one man 
sin came into the world, and through sin death, so by one man 
righteousness came into the world, and through righteousness 
life. Instead of this, the second member of the comparison is 
only shortly hinted at at the end of ver. 14, and then taken up 
again in a new form in vv. 15 aqq. — 5y one man: i.e. hy Adam, 
conip. ver. 14. The words refer to CJen. iii., and develope the 
idea that Adam by his sin brought sin and death upon his whole 
race. In the first Epistle to the Corinthians (1 Cor. xv. 45 — 19), 
Paul contrasts Adam and Christ as the earthly man whose nature 
is only that of a " aoul," not of a " spirit," and the heavenly man 
■who is spirit. According to the doctrine of the apostle found 
elsewhere, man who is only flesii animated by a soul, but not 
yet in possession of the divine spirit, sins of necessity. Hence it 
might appear that even here Adam is represented, not as the cause 
of the sin and death of the whole race, but only as the first of the 
series of sinners, or as the one in whom tlie sin which is neces- 
sarily involved in the fieshly nature of man was first manifested. 
But this would destroy the whole force of the comparison which 
follows, for a corresponding conception of Christ would overthrow 
the whole Pauline doctrine of I'edemptioii. Paul does not trouble 
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itnself to adjust what he now sayg to the reciuirements of his 
actrine of the origin of ain a3 found elsewhere. He simply 
ftkes up the position of Judaism, and endeavours frooi ifc to 
fitablish his principle of the transmission of righteousness and 
ife irom t!ie one to the many, by a comparison with the trans- 
ission of sin and death from the one to the many which 
itually takes place according to Jewish doctrine itself It is 
Dnly thus tliat the comparison between Adam and Christ here 
established can have any meaning, and its proper place in the 
general context of the Epistle. — Sin entered into the world: 
Adam's sinful deed is represented as the cause why sin now 
operates in humanity as a power which no one can escape. By 
tin, we are to nuderstand neither " actual sin" nor, strictly speak- 
ing, "original sin" (as an inherited disposition to sin on the 
part of the individual), hut evil represented as a personal power 
which by means of the fleah has dominion over man (see also 
ver. 21). — Ami death hj sin: According to Gen. ii. 17 (conip. 
Eom. vii. 24 ; 1 Cor. xv, 56). Death, like sin, is represented as a 
power having dominion over man (conip. vv. 14, 17). By death, 
the opposite to the life which is brought through Christ, we 
must nnderstand, not "spiritual death" (inner insusceptibility to 
the good), nor simply physical death alone, but eteriml death, 
permanent exclusion from the life and glory of the Messianic 
tingdom, i.e. physical death without resuiTection to the eternal 
lift — And so death passed upmi all men ; Instead of saying, And 
so ain and death have passed upon all men, the apostle takes tlie 
universal spread of death, the indisputable fact in our experience, 
as his main idea, and afterwards introduces the universal spread 
of sin in consequence of the fall of Adam as the explanation of 
it — For that all have sinned : The meaning of these much tor 
mented words cannot be that all individuals are liable to deith 
because of their own actual sins or transgiesaions of the Law 
Tliia would be inconsistent with ver, 14 and the whole aim of 
Ihis section, which assumes a causal connection between the sin 
and death of Adam, and the sin and death of the whole race. 
IThe meaning is this : that alt were subjected to the power of sin 
in consequence of Adam's actual sin, even supposing that their 
sinfulness was never actually manifested in definite transgressions 
' the Law. This universal sinfulness caused by Adam is the 
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ground of the universal prevalence of death. The idea, then, is 
not that Adam's sin was only imputed outwai-dly to liis descend- 
ants as theirs, withont their having been actually subjected to 
the power of sin. The case is similar to that of the righteousness 
of Christ (vv. 15 — 19), which is not simply imputed outwardly 
to the believers. As in the verses that follow (15 — 19), Christ's 
act of grace is the cause of the actual transmission to believers of 
justification, i.e. foi'giveness of sins and the relation of children 
to God, so here Adam's act of sin is the cause of the actual 
extension of the dominion of sin over his descendants. But the 
comparison between these two cannot be completely carried out, 
inasmuch as Adam's sin indeed actually makes his descendants 
sinners, so that the dominion of death over them is really due to 
their own sinfulness ; while the result of the expiatory death of 
Christ is not, in the first instance, a making righteous (in the 
moral sense), but a declaring righteous, of those who are actually 
sinnera, from which righteousness in the moral sense is afterwards 
to proceed. We must consider, however, that the immediate 
question here is not the representation of moral conditions but of 
religious relations. 

13. Here the apostle breaks off the comparison which lie had 
himself introduced in ver. 12, and only takes it up again in 
yer. 15, and then from a different point of view. Vv. 13, 14-, 
contain a closer definition of the first member of the comparison, 
bringing out more definitely the resemblance between the effect 
proceeding from Adam aud that proceeding from Christ. The 
last words of ver. \\ " who is a figure," &c, take up the com- 
parison again. [Hence the marks of parenthesis before ver. 13 
and after ver. 17 should be omitted.] 

13, 14. These verses are not so much intended to prove that 
the universality of death is actually due to Adam's guilt, as to 
justify the assertion that all have actually sinned in consequence 
of Adam's sin. For even before the Law, sin was in the world as 
the ruling power over individuals in the worid. But where there 
is no law, it is not counted to the individual as personal guilt ot 
transgression of the Law (and hence the individuals were not 
puuished with death for fh^ir personal transgression of the Law), 
but death manifested itself, from Adam to Moses, as a universal 
ruling power even over those who had not, like Adam, transgressed 
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B definite commandment. Consequently, as a matter of fact^ all 
have been subjected to the deadly dominion of sin by Adam's 
act of sin. The objection that, according to this, in ver. 12 the 
aniversality of death is proved from the universality of siu, while 
in w. 13, 14, the universality of sin is proved from the univer- 
sality of death, and that therefore the argument moves in a circle, 
inuEt be acknowledged, but it does not compel us to relinquish 
the above explanation. For in ver. 12 the words, "because all 
kve sinned," only supply the hypothesis which is logically 
leqnired by a given fact of experience ; while, on the other hand, 
in w, 13, 14, the justice of the hypothesis is shown from the 
feet adduced. But if, instead of accepting this explanation, we 
suppose that the universality of death was here intended to be 
referred to Adam's guilt, then the argument would be as fol- 
lows ; The personal sins of the de.^cendants of Adam could not 
explain the universality of death. There was, indeed, sin in the 
fforid before tlie Law. But this could not be reckoned personally 
igainst individuals, because it never was made manifest as a 
transgression of definite commandments. Nevertheless, death 
niled from Adam to Moses, even over those who had not fi-ans- 
gresaed a definite commandment after the manner of Adam. 
Consequently it is not the actual sin of individuals, but Adam's 
ein, that is the cause of the universality of death. In this latter 
explanation one is compelled skilfully to twist the meaning of 
the words, "because all have sinned," which then interfere with 
the argument, or at best to leave them out of sight as a somewhat 
superfluous addition, considering how the ai^^ument proceeds.' — 
UniU the law: i.e. in the period anterior to the deliveiy of the 
Mosaic Law. — Sin is not imputed: i.e. not reckoned by God as 
the personal transgression of the individual. The context forbids 
us to understand this to refer to the inner accusation of con- 



14, Ftom Adam to Moses : In the time before Moses, death 
was just as universal as afterwards. — That had not sinned after 
the simiiitiide of Adam's trarisgression: These men are not declared 
BJnless, but it is only said that they had not, like Adam, trans- 
gressed a definite divine commandment (Gen. ii. 17). Of course 
the apostle elsewhere acknowledges even of those who sinned 
without law (Rom. ii 12) that they knew God's will, and there- 



fore were jnstly punished for their guilt (see i. 20, ii. 14 sq.).— 
Who M llw. fyitre (strictly "a figure") of him Ouxi teas to comti 
Adnm is a type of Christ, inasmuch as in both cases there is s 
tmnsniissiuu from the one to the many. 

V. 15—17. 

It is now shown that the transmission of righteousness and of 
life frani the one to the many is much vwre credible than tlip 
similar transmission of siu and death. If, therefore, the similarity 
in the nature of the transmission cannot but incline the Jewiali- 
Christian mind to the acceptance of the divine plan of salvation 
announced by the apostle, the dissiniilaiity in the substance ot 
that which was transmitfed can only confirm this inclination all 
the mora In the one case it is a transgression, in the other aa 
act of grace, that constitutes the cause of the transmission. la 
the one case, that which is transmitted from the one to the many 
is death ; ia the other case, a gift of grace. In tlie one case, judg- 
ment, which leads to condemnation, proceeds from the transgres- 
sion of the one ; in the other case, tiie gift of grace, which leads 
to justification, proceeds from the transgressions of many. If the 
shortcoming of one became the cause of the dominion of death, it 
is all the more possible that those who through the one, Jesus 
Christ, have received the abundance of grace and the gift of 
righteousuess, should become partakers of life and of dominion 
in the Messianic kingdom that is to come. 

15. The offence : not siu legarded as a power (as in vv. 12, 13), 
but the individual sinful act. — Tiie free gift: properly "the gift 
of graca" Most emphatically the apostle brings forward the 
fact that that which we become partakers of in Christ is a mani- 
festation of grace. Where it is a question of a divine gift of grace, 
the transmission from one to others is inconipai-abiy more con- 
ceivable than where it is a question of the' results of human sin. 
— Fun- if &c : strictly "Fof if through the offence of the one the 
many died." The sinful act of the one became the cause of the 
death of the many, inasmuch aa they were made sinners through 
him. — " Much more did the grace and gift of God abound to the 
many :" Instead of the effect of the act of grace, the life of the 
many, being now opposed to the effect of the act of sin, the 
death of the many, the fact is first brought forward that it is a 
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mamfestation of divine grace, which ia given through the one, 
Christ, to tho many. — "Ihe one man Jesus Christ:" In both 
cases it is a man whose act determines the lot of many. But in 
the one case it is the offence of the one man that involves the 
death of the many ; in the other case it is God's grace which 
abundantly manifests itself in the act of grace of the one man. 

16. And jwi as it was by the one that sinned so is the ffi/t: i.e.the 
^ft of grace ia not like that which was occasioned by one sinner; 
for while the judgment which leads to condemnation proceeds only 
from one, who had sinned, the gift of grace, on the contrary, pro- 
ceeds from the sins of many. The verse introduces an additional 
mark of dissimilarity. Where God judges in accordance with 
strict justice, the sin of a single one is suflicient to bring the 
sentence of condemnation upon many, but at the same time it is 
in these sins of many that the divine grace finds occasion for the 
sentence of justification. — Is of many offences unto Justification : 
ie. proceeding from many offences leads to a sentence of justifi- 
cation. The substance of the sentence is the righteousness 
awarded by it 

17. The main thought of vv. 15, 16, is again demonstrated. — 
One man's : properly " the sin of the one." — By one : " by the 
one," emphatically repeated in order once more to lay stress upon 
the causal conneetioa, — Mueli. more they which receive .... sJiall 
nign in life: From the communication of righteousness is 
further inferred the impending communication of eternal life ia 
the Messianic kingdom (comp. v. 9 sqq.). Eeigning in life is 
emphatically opposed to subjection to death. Life in the Mes- 
sianic kingdom is at the same time participation in the universal 

dominion (see note on iv. 13). 



V. 18, 19. 

The result of the discussion in vv. 12 — l7ia, once more, clearly 
nmmed up. 

18. Therefore as hy ihe offence, &c : strictly, " Therefore as 
through the offence of one, a sentence of condemnation upon 
ell men was arrived at." — By the rigMeotisness of one : What is 
meant here is again (comp. ver. Ifi) the substance of the diviue 
Bentence of justification pronounced upon the one, and this is the 
Tighteousness of thia_one, recognized hy God. This righteousness 
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of Christ consists in his obedience, proved by his death upon ths 
crosa (coinp. ver. 19). His resurrection from the dead is the 
result of the divine sentence of justification in which this rigli- 
teonsness of Christ is acknowledged. — " Even so by the righteous- 
ness of one, the justification of life (which extends) over all men 
(has been arrived at);" JusHJication is the sentence of justifica- 
tion as a divine act ; justification of life, the justiiication whieh 
leads to life. — All men : Jews and Gentiles without distinctioa 

19. [One man should he " the one man."] — Many were mOfdi 
sinners : properly, " the many were set forth as sinners," i.e. by 
the divine sentence. — Shall many be made 'righteous: properly, 

" shall the many be set forth as righteous," i.e. at the last judg- I 
ment, The divine sentence, then, in both cases pronounces the 
transmission from the one to the many ; in the former case the 
transmission of the sin, in the latter of the righteousness. Hence 
the former are condemned as sinners who are subject to the 
divine wrath, and the latter, as righteous (i.e. absolved fi'om 
guilt), ai'e declared heirs of eternal life. 

V. 20, 21. 

The final result is now given from the preceding discussion, 
as regards the religious significance of the Law consideredj 
according to the Jewish- Christian view, as a source of righteous- 
ness and life ; and hence at the same time the result as regards 
the relation of the " righteousness of God," proclaimed by Paul, 
to the "unrighteousness of men" which is only increased by the 
Law. The Law is simply to increase actual sins in the time 
between Adam and Christ, and so at the same time to increase 
the power of the sin which had been in the world since the time 
of Adam, But when sin had become powerful, grace became 
still more powerful, in order that, as previously sin manifested 
its power in the universal prevalence of death, so grace may the 
more manifest its power by the communication of the righteous- 
ness which leads to eternal life, and which is imparted to na 
through Christ, 

20. The law entered: properly, " came in beside," i.e. it does not 
mark any special crisis in the period between Adam and Christ, 
but is in that period only of subsidiary importance as increasing 
the sin which had already existed in the world since the time of 
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Msm. — That tlie off&na might abound : Le. that actnal sin might 
lie increased (comp. GaL iii. 19), The definite commandmeat 
dwaya provokes new transgressions. Hence this is adduced as 
the divine purpose in the entrance of the Law. Sin was not to 
lie brought into existence by the Law, but it was to be made 
nanifest by it in all its fearful power, so that in opposition to 
le "unrighteousness of men," which was now completely brought 
light, the " righteousness of God " might manifest itself as the 
ily possible way of salvation. This idea is connected with the 
inilar idea somewhat differently expressed, that the Law was 
itended to mate men conscious of sin (comp. iii. 20, vii. 13). — 
ht where sin abounded : i.e. where the power of sin was increased, 
le more the several actual sins are multiplied, and the more 
eneral sin after the manner of Adam's transgression as an 
fence against distinct divine commands (see ver. 14) becomes, 
16 greater does the power of sin in the world show itself to be. 
21. It is the divine intention that where sin has displayed all 
Hts power, grace shall show itself much more powerful. For this 
Sason it was not revealed until " the appointed time" (see ver. 6), 
^r the Law bad fulfilled the task divinely appointed to it. — 
ii sin hath reigned unto death [lit. "As sin reigned in death"] {Le- 
t sin has revealed its power by causing death), " so also grace 
Bay reign through righteousness unto eternal life :" To the ruling 
ower of sin is now to be opposed the greater ruling power of 
lace. This happens inasmuch as grace bestows righteousness, 
e, alwolution from guilt before the judgment of God, and so 
nkes it possible for those who are pronounced righteous to be 
Reived into eternal life. But the historical channel of this 
fork of grace is Jesus Christ our Lord. "With these concluding 
Wrda, the rhetorical colouring of which is unmistakable, the 
poetle has brought to a termination the whole first sub-division 
t his Epistle, the demonstration of the " righteousness of God" 
the rdigioiis consciousness of the Jewish Christian, and at the 
le time he has shown from every point of view the religious 
[ht of the Pauline gospel to the Gentiles. 



vi, — viii Second Suh-di'eision of the First 1 
I Demonstration of the new system of the " righteousness of 
" to the moral consciousness of the Jewish Christian. 
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These chapters (vi. — viii.) by no means contain only a simpls 
practical application of the tloctrina] ideas developed in the first 
sub-division (i. — v.), but are intended to meet a new and serious 
difficulty which the Jewish Christiana found from a moral point 
of view in the gospel of righteousness by faith, They therefore 
form an essential part of the defence and establishment of this 
gospel. The apostle intends to show that righteousness by fnitli, 
as he proclaims it, far from overthrowing the moral requirements 
of the Law, renders possible the liberation of man from the power 
of sin, which was impossible to the Law, and thus exempts the 
believer from all condemnation by the Law. Hence the false 
conclasion is first rejected, which the opponents draw from the 
Pauline doctrine, that one ought to continue to sin in order that 
grace may be the more gloriously manifested. With this view, 
the apostle shows that by baptism into the deatli of Christ the 
power of sin is broken in them that believe, so that they ought 
now to live a new life for God in communion with the risen Christ 
(vi. 1 — 1 4). By their liberation, then, from the dominion of sin, 
they have entered into the service of righteousness, and hence 
grace leads to eternal life just as surely as sin leads to deatt 
As having died to sin, that is to say, they are at the same time 
dead to the Law, and in its place have entered the service of the 
Eisen, the service not of the letter but of the spirit (vi. 15 — vii, 6). 
But, on the other hand, the converse is equally true, that the man 
who is subject to the Law always remains at the same time 
subject to sin (vii. 7 — 25}. From this the apostle passes on to 
give an account of the new life in righteousness, which being 
established by the sway of the spirit of Christ in the believera, 
makes them capable of fulfilling the moral requirements of the 
Law, and affords them a practical pledge of their future life in 
the Messianic glory (viii.). The peculiar Pauline theology reaches 
its climax iu these three chapters, the apostle now proceeding 
to sketch the outlines of a new moral system which aims at 
explaining the new life in righteousness revealed in Christ from 
the nature of the matter itself, from the great antitheses of flesh 
and Spirit, dominion of sin and sway of the Spirit, external enthtal- 
ment to the Law and inner liberty of the " sons of God." 
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vi, vii. Mrst Section of the Second Sub-division. 
Eejection of the objection of the opponents, 

vi. 1— H. 
Argument that the baptized, as having died with Christ to sin, 
must now also be partakers of the new life of the risen Christ. 

1. This verse is immediately connected with the result stated 
is the preceding verses. The proposition tiiat the object of the 
law is only to increase sin in order that grace may prevail, 
seems fully to confirm the objection to the apostle's doctrine 
which lias already been touched upon (iii. 8), viz. that it woald 
follow from it that one should do evil in order that good may 
come, or so that grace may be the more abundantly shown. — 
What shall toe my then ? (see note on iv. 1 ). The question inti-o- 
docea a false conclusion which the opponents draw £iom the 
Pauhne doctrine. 

2. God /orMd : (see note on iii. 4). — How shall we, Sea : strictly, 
"We who died to sin, how shall we auy longer live therein?" 
The conclusion of the opponents is altogether impossible. — ■ 
"Died:" this is not to be understood of any moral proceeding 
(the renunciation of all fellowship with sin) ; that is regarded as 
a result of having died to sin, not as identical with it. What ia 
meant here is something that took place in the believers at 
baptism, viz., as ver. 3 shows, the divine transmission of the 
death of Christ to those who are baptized, so that Christ's death 
is also tlieir death. 

3. Kead, " Or know ye not that all of us who have been bap- 
tized unto the Christ, Jesus,have been baptized unto his deathj" 
— " Or know ye not ?" explains the startling proposition that wo 
have died to sin, by a fact known to all readers. Baptism unto 
the Messiah, Jesus, or unto Jesus as the Christ, is a baptism unto 
the Crucified, and hence, as Paul immediately states more exactly, 
a baptism unto his death, or unto the saving efficacy of his death. 
This saving efficacy, however, consists in the fact that Christ 
died for our sins, or, as it is more definitely stated in ver. 10, 
died to sin. — " Who have been baptized unto the Christ, Jesus :" 
The older form of baptism was simply unto Jesus as the Christ 
(or Messiah). Baptism unto Father, Son and Holy Spirit, did 
not come into use until a later date. 
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4. " Thei-efore we have been buried with him by baptism m 
death" [the best MSS. read, "his death"]. This, according ta 
the apostle, is really, and not merely figuratively, what haptiam 
means. The immersion of the person baptized in water (this 
was the original form of baptism) represents what actually takes 
place in the person baptized at the time when the symbolical 
ceremony is performed. By baptism unto Christ's death, the 
person baptized is buried with Christ, Christ's death is appro- 
priated to him as his own death. Hence if Christ died to Bin, 
then tliose who are baptized in Christ and with Christ have like- 
wise died to sin. The power of sin over them which the carnal 
man was utterly unable to escape is in the act of baptism, not 
only figuratively, but actually broken. Baptism is to the apostle 
a mystery, in which the saving power of the death of Jesna is 
transfused in a supernatural manner into believers. In ver. 6, it 
is described as a crucifixion of our old man with Christ And 
this, again, is not to be understood iu a moral sense, but quita 
strictly of a slaying of our flesh, the natural foundation of tlifl 
old Ego. so that this flesh is henceforth no longer able to domineer 
over the will according to its own passions and desires. — Th/A 
like as Christ was raised up from the dead .... even so we alio 
should walk in Tievmess of life : As, in the symbohc act, immersioO 
is followed by emergence from the water, so it is the divine 
purpose of baptism that from the death of the J^o which was 
■under the dominion of sin there should proceed a new Egj 
walking in a new spiritual life. Dying to sin, or the crticifixion 
of the old man, is only one side of the miraenlous occurrence, to 
which the resurrection of a new man, no longer subject to tha 
dominion of the flesh and of sin, must correspond as the other 
side. This resurrection of the new man, again, is not in the first 
place to be understood morally but literally, and it takes place, 
as is shown in chap, viii more fully, through the communication 
of the spirit of Christ, which is likewise a supernatural process 
in man, the miraculous introduction of a new Ego bom of the 
spiritual nature of God and Christ. This other side of the matter 
is the baptism of the spirit, which, according to the apostle, is 
effected by the resurrection of Christ, just as much as the dying 
to sin which takes place in the baptism of water is effected by 
the death of Christ upon the cross. Here the communication of 
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le spirit is not expressly mentioned, because the apostle is still 
cupied with the confutation of the complaints of his opponents. 
le closer deacriptiou of the way in which this " walking in 
i^wness of life" is realized, is reserved for another part of the 
Epistle. — In neioness of Ufa : The apostle does not yet give utter- 
ace to any admonition (this foUowe in ver, 12), but only states 
rbat God further purposed to impart to us through baptism unto 
Ihe death of Christ Our walking in newness of life (being based 
upon the communication of the spirit) is as much an act of God 
ts the raising of Christ from the dead, which ensued " through 
the glory of the Father," i.e. through the celestial light of the 
Father which was imparted to Christ in his resurrection. 

5. Bead, " For if we have become united with the likeness of 
Mb death, we shall also be (united) with his resurrection." — This 
vase proceeds to establish the purpose of baptism unto the death 
of Christ expressed in ver. i, on the ground that as we have entered 
into mysterious communion with the death of Christ, so we shall 
eater into mysterious communion with his resurrection. It is in 
the newness of life, which is imparted to us by God in baptism, 
Ihat the saving power of the resurrection of Christ is carried into 

i effect. — " For if we have become united with the likeness of his 
death:" If by the imitation of his death in baptism we have entered 
into a mysterious connection with it. — " We shall also be (united) 
with his resurrection :" We shall also one day be made like him 
in the resurrection. This future resurrection with CJirist, the 
hope of which is awarded to us in baptism, is a pledge even now 
to walk in newness of life, inasmuch as the same spirit of Christ 
which wiU then be the means of our resurrection to a Hfe in 
heavenly glory, already lives in us as a new Ego. 

6. Here we have the ground of our expectation that we shall 
be partakers of the fellowship of the resurrection of Christ as 
irell as of his death. Onr old man has been crucified with Christ 

■der that this fleshly body which is subject to sin may be 
slain and its independent impulses destroyed, and that so we 
'may no longer remain subject to the dominion of sin. Conse- 
iQnently we shaU also arise with Christ to a new life which is 
JUready being carried out in us. (Usually ver. 6 is regarded as 
Itdduciug a motive for walking in a new life), — Ourddtnan: 
old natural ^o, the essence of which is in the flesh, which is 
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under the dominion of sin. — Is erudjkd : properly, " was cruci- 
fied," viz. by baptism unto the death of Christ upon the cross. — 
That the body of sin mvjht be destroyed : lit. " made inoperative ;" 
i& that its independent movements might be destroyed. The 
earthly body, subject as such to sin, coutinues to exist indeed 
after baptism aa before, and is not exchanged for a new and 
spiritual body until the resurrection. But the crucifixion of the 
old man is even now to result in this body no longer exercising 
its own life in the satisfaction of its sinful impulses. 

J. Fm- he that is dead is freed (lit. " has been justified") from 
gin: a proposition of universal application. As, according to the 
most wide-spread view of justice, the penalty of death expiates 
the guilt of the criminal, so those who have died with Christ are 
thereby absolved from sin. The verse explains in what way the 
crucifixion of the old mstn can be destined to do away with the 
body of sin, and so to put an end to the slavery under sin. Aa 
having died, we are absolved from sin by a divine sentence, i.e. 
we are declared entirely free fi-om its service. What is meant 
is not, in the first instance, being set free by God from condem- 
nation to death. 

8. The aigument is here continued : " But if we died with 
Christ" (i,e. have been absolved from every obligation to ain), 
"we believe that we shall also live with hiui," i.e. partake of the 
new undecaying life of the risen Christ. As this life with Christ 
is still described as the subject of believing hope, it can, again, 
only be the life of the resurrection that is meant, regarded, how- 
ever, as a new spiritual life of those who are freed from the 
dominion of sin, a life which must, therefore, even now have the 
effect of preventing us from giving sin any further power oyer 
ourselves. 

9, 10. The assurance of this faith is here based upon the 
undecaying life of the risen Christ, who, having once for all died 
to sin, now Hves only for God. — Knmoing (i.e. '■ since we know") 
thai Christ, being raised fi-om the dead, dieth no more : The life of 
the risen Christ is undecaying; whosoever therefore is a par- 
taker in the fellowship of his resurrection, his life will likewise be 
without decay. — Hath no more dominimi: i.e. "no longer hath 
dominion," — "For that which he died [i.e. the death which he 
died] he died unto sin once" [strictly, once for all] ; This esta- 
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blishea the propoaition that death has henceforth no dominion 
over him ; for the sole cause of death ia ain, but to this he died 
once for all upoQ the cross. He died to sin (viii. 3), inasmuch aa 
he slew upon the cross the sinful flesh which he also had assumed, 
and so condemned the raler of the flesh, sin itself, to death. Sin 
is here, as throughout the whole context, represented as a personal 
ruling power. — "Bat that which be lives [ie. "the life which he 
Uyea"] he lives unto God:" but life for God is an undecaying 
life. 

11. Bead, "And so reckon ye also that ye yourselves (like 
Cfiriat) are dead unto sin, but are alive unto God," &c.: In 
the form of an application to believers of that which has been 
predicated of Christ, the argument is now brought to the con- 
clusion, that they will no longer walk in sin but in a new life. 
If we, as partakers in the fellowship of the resurrection of Christ, 
ahall live with Christ, our life also is a life for God, free from sin. 
— "Reckon ye also:" properly, come to this conclusion, i.e. 
recognize this state of things as established.— iJecrf unto sin : i.e. 
once for alL — Alive unto God : even now, by virtue, that is, of the 
spbit of the risen Christ that has been bestowed upon them. 
This life unto God, however, in them as in Christ, is an undecay- 
ing life. 

vi. 12—1-1.. 
The practical application of the preceding statement of the 
actual state of things now follows. If as a matter of fact, through 
Oie death and resurrection of Christ, we have died to sin and 
entered into life for God, the admonition follows as a matter of 
course, no longer to let sin reign. 

12. Let not sin thertf ore reign: From the fact that those who have 
been baptized into the death of Christ have died to sin, foUows in 
^^&8t place only the abolition of actual subjection to it, or the 

"ity of suppressing it, and not at once the impossibility of 
■In yowr mm-tal body : this flesh body, with its members, 
lerfco been the seat of sin. So long as the believers are 
F. burdened with this mortal body, which, like everything earthly, 
is subject to decay, it is still always possible that ain may again 
take possession of it. But just because this body will be subject 
to death, we must not obey its lusts, which would again bring it 
under the power of sin, — /( in, should be omitted. 
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13. Neither yuld ye pour itiemhers .... unto sin: do not place 
tfaetn at the service of sin. — As inst'Taments (or " weapons") of 
unrighteousness : weapons by the bearing of whicb unriffkteousnm 
is shown to be the natural constitution of man, or instiumenta 
which the unrighteous use iu the service of ain, and by means of 
which unrighteous deeds (i.e. deeds opposed to the divine will) 
are comnaitted. — But yield yourselves unto Qod : i.e. place yoiu- 
selves at the service of God. — Instruments (or " weapons") ofri^ 
temtsness : Eighteousneas, as the new religious state established 
by God, is here at the same time regarded as a moral condition 
of the justified, in which they use their membera in the servica 
of God, or for the fulfilment of the divine will. 

14. Sin will not be able to compel you to its service if yoft 
no not voluntarily enter its service. But those who believe have 
this liberty because they are not UTuler the law, but under grace. 
For it is over those who are " under the law" that sin also exer- 
cises its dominion (as is explained more in detail in vU. 7 sil-); 
whereas grace has destroyed this power in baptism nnto the 
death of Christ, and by participation in his resurrection has 
rendered those who have been baptized capable of a new lifa 
Hence that very appeal to the divine grace, which in the eyes of 
the opponents justified their serious moral objections to the 
Pauline doctrine, serves, according to the apostle, to prove that 
he who believes, instead of trusting in grace and continuing to 
sin, has been set free by grace from the dominion of sin, Irom 
which he has never been free before. 

vi. 15—23. 

From the very time when we ceased to be under the Law and 

came under grace, we have been made servants of righteousness, 

instead of servants of sin ; and instead of death, which is the 

wages of sin, we receive through grace eternal life. 

15. Once more the objection to the Pauline gospel raised in 
ver. 1 is repeated, in order that, after what has been said in 
w. 2 — 14, the apostle may be able again to reject it as altogether 
unfounded. — Because we are not wnder the law, hut under grace : In 
ver. ll, Paul has shown that this very fact affords a reason why 
sin should no longer have dominion over those who believe. But 
this very opposition between law and grace which Paul assumes, 
previously provoked the opposition of Jewish Christiauity. 
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16. In order to remove the objection of the opponenta, Paiil 
Itarts from the general pi'oposition that when one has entered 
inj one's service, one ia i-eally bound to serve him. Hence we 
either serve sin, or else we serve obedience, i.e. submit ourselves 
to the will of God for our salvation revealed in the gospel. In 
Sie one case, our service leads iinlo death (to perdition) ; in the 
ither case, unto righiemisness, ie. to the actual establishment of 
^ new life in those who are jnstified (see ver. 13). 

vi. 17—19. 

But among the believers the decision has already been made. 
Having submitted themselves to the saving will of God, they 

ive been aet free from the service of sin, and have entered the 
ierrice of righteousness. Consequently, as they formerly placed 

leir members at the service of uncleanness and nnrigbteouanesa, 
bid therefore came into a condition of unrightcousnes'?, so now 
Ihey ought to place their members at the service of righteousness, 
knd 30 attain to holiness. 

17, Though the apostle represents it as a matter of the free 
ioice of man to which of the two services he will devote liim- 
lelt still, according to vv. 3 sqq., it is only by baptism unto the 
Erncified and Eisen that the service of righteousness has been 

possible, and this is a work of grace. Hence the apostle says, 
Bui God he tlianked that ye were (formerly, that is to say) the 
\irtants of sin, iut (now) ye have obeyed ("become obedient to"), 
ftft: This new state of obedience, in opposition to the former 
lervitude to sin, is therefore the subject of the thanksgiving to 
God to which utterance is here given. — That form, &c., should be 

the form of teaching to which ye were delivered," i.e. by God. 
lis form of teaching is the gospel of the Crucified, which Paul 
in only apprehend in sharp, opposition to the religion of the 
*w. In saying this, however, we by no means intend that the 
kimaDS should therefore be described as " Pauline Christians." 

IS. Being then made free (i.e. since you were made free by God) 
Wn SMI (i.e. from servitude under sin), ye became the servants of 
^hieoumess : Here, again, righteousness appears not merely as a 
fw religious relation, but at the same time as a new power of 
Set, which manifests itself as working in those who are justified. 

19. / spsaA after the maimer of men because of the vtifirmity of 
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your ficah ; a parenthesis to point out that the expression, yt 
bfcamc the servants of rit/kteousneas, which is not strictly applicable II 
has only been chosen on account of the weakness of his readera. 
The conditioii of those who have been baptizeil unto Christ, or fJie f 
being " under grace," is in trath no servile state, but a state of [ 
liberty (comp. viiL 2 sqq.)- — -^or as ye have yielded, &c. : These I 
words, in the form of an explanation of ver. 18, really estabUab l 
the practical moral conclusion, which clearly reveals the utUt 
grouudlesaness of the objection brought by the apostle's oppo- 
nents. — To iniquitif unto iniquity : Iniquity is taken first as * 
power, and secondly as the state of the man who is under tha 
dominion of this power. — Unto holiness: Holiness, le. the stats 
of moral purity in which those are who are dedicated to C 
the goal of the " service of rigl 
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vi. 20—23. 

The exhortation to the service of righteousness ia again strength- 
ened by a reference to the final outcome of the two kinds of 
eervicc. 

20. For formerly, when ye were still in the service of sin, of 
course ye were not yet bound to the service of righteousness. 
The words are a moat incisive denial of tlie supposed righteous- 
ness under the Law which the opponents affirmed. 

21. Eead, " What fruit had ye then i (i.e. What fruit did that 
service of sin then bring yo\i ?) Things of which ye are now 
ashamed" (i.e. actions of sinful uncleanness). The apostle gives 
a speedy answer to the question that he has raised. — Death: 
eternal death (see note on v. 12). 

22. But now, &c : Now, however, since ye have been freed from 
sin, and instead have become servants of God. — Te have yawr 
fruit unto holiness: The fruit of the service of God is the new 
life which is perfected in holiness, and has everlasting life as its 
final result. Hence eternal life, although it is a divine gift of 
grace (ver, 23), is regarded as a result of that " service of righ- 
teousness" which actually fulfils the moral demands of God, 
How this is possible is shown in chap. viii. 

23. One more summing-up of the result attained, in which it 
is uo longer the service of sin and the service of righteousness 
that are opposed to one another, hut ain and grace. For the 
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Krvice of rigliteoiisnesa also ia a gift of grace. — The wages ofxm: 
ie. what yOTi attain as merited by what you have done. — Tlie 
gift of God : tlie gift of tlie divine grace, bestowed upon him who, 

without any merit of his own, ia freed from the service of siu and 

made capable of the service of righteousness. 

vii. 1—6. 
^ paving died with Christ we have been freed' from the 
dominion of the Law and given to another Master, in order that 
im sinful passions may no longer bring death to us, as when we 
were under the Law, but the new service of the risen Christ 
may bring to us the communion of God. — Tlie opposition set 
forth in vi. 14 between being "under the law" and "under 
grace," had previously been taken aa the opposition between the 
service of siu and the service of righteousness, and emancipation 
from the dominion of the Law as at the same time emancipation 
from the dominion of sic. The apostle, without in the first 
place closely estabhshing the equivalence of the two ideas of 
the dominion of sin and the dominion of the Law, proceeds to 
ihov, in immediate connection with what haa preceded, that our 
previous service under the Law has actually come to an end, and 
tbat the new service of the risen Christ has taken its place, and 
that the aim of this change of service, completed upon the cross 
of Christ, is to substitute for the life of sin under the Law, which 
leads to death, a life which brings fruit for God ; that is, to aub- 
Btitute for the service of the letter the service of the spirit. It is 
not till now that the line of thought begun in vi. 14 ia brought 
to ft temporary pause. 

1. Know ye jiot, should be " Or know ye not :" The appeal to 
:'# principle familiar to readers who are acquainted with the Law 
'(i.e. to Jewish Christians), is intended further to establish the 
■idea that those who have died with Christ have, in so doing, 
really died to the Law, and so have left their previous service of 
the Law and entered a new service. — For I speak to them that 
Jmow Ike law : His readers shall decide for themselves, from their 
own knowledge of the Law, what is the law in a given case. — 
[That the law hath dominion over a. mun as long as he liveth. Thia 
, ia the universal principle of law by which the apostle desires to 
lave the particular instance now under consideration decided. 
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2. An example from the Mosaic Law of the validity of tho I 
principle set forth in ver. I. The wife is hound by the Law tt 
her husband so long as he lives, and may form no connection 
with another. But when her husband is dead, she is free from 
this provision of the Law, and may without sin many another. 
The figure is not altogether appropriate, inasmuch as it is not the 
man who dies that is set free from the Law, but the woman that 
is set free by the death of her husband. The apostle afipear^ 
indeed, to regard the woman herself as one dead to the Laff, \^ 
which refers to the husband, in consequence of the death o 
husband. This suits very well with the idea which he wants t^ 
explain (that the baptized are dead to the Law), but only applies 

80 much the less to the eatablishment of the legal principle set 
forth in ver. 1. — From the law of her hmband: "from the lawifl 
regard to the husband." 

3. Be married to another man: strictly, "become another 
man's," both at the beginning and end of the verse. — iSo that shi ti 

no adulteress : so that she can no longer be condemned by to 1 
Law as an adulteress. I 

4. Application tobelievera of the legal principle above explained. 1 
— " Wherefore, my brethren, ye also " (like the woman in the 1 
example above given) " have been made dead to the Law :" The 
Law can no longer regard you as living ; i. e. the provisions of the 
Law are no longer obligatory upon you. In ver, 5, this thought 
is co-ordinated with the thought that the Law as the goad of sin 
has fallen to the ground with sin itsel£ The idea of the dominion 
of the Law is again two-sided (see note on vi, 15). "Through 
the body of Christ :" by the death of the body of Christ npon the 
cross. By this death the obligation to the Law, under which men 
lie, has been vicariously fulfilled (iii. 24), or, according to the turn 
which the thought talies here, sinful flesh has been slain in the 
death of Christ, and so at the same time the Law as the goad of 
8in has been rendered powerless. — " That ye may become ano- 
ther's;" not another husband's (for the relation to the Law is not 
taken as that of marriage), but another master's. — " Namely, his 
who has been raised from the dead;" whose service, therefore, 
has no further connection whatever with the service of the Law, 
inasmuch as he himself, since his resurrection from the dead, is 
no longer subject to the Law. — " That we may bring [or bring 
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forth, fts in A.V.] fruit unto God :" give Hira practical evidence 
of our new life in the service of the Eiacn. The expression ia 
chosen with reference to vi. 21 sqq., and not with reference to 
the illustration from marriage. The change to the first person 
Ihould be noticed. 

5, 6. Proof of the statement that the purpose of dying to the 
law is that we may be given up to the service of the Risen, and 
thereby be rendered capable of a new service in the spirit, which, 
biBtead of leading to death, leads to life with God. For as long 
la we lived in the flesh, it was the Law itself which stirred up 
"he sinful passions, and so brought us to death. So long, therefore, 
Is we stood under the Law, we were liable to death ; but now by 
Bie death of our flesh we have escaped from the Law, so that now 
le new service of God in the spirit has taken the place of the 
ild service of the letter. — For token, we were in Ike flesh : The 
ih" has now been put to death upon the cross of Christ. — 
%tmotioits o/ mw (" sinful passions") which were bi/ the Law: Of 
iis effect of the Law, which was assumed in vL 15, a fuller 
Bccount follows. — " But now, since we have died, we are freed 
from the Law in which we were held :" " Since we have died" is 
I to the "when we were in the flesh" of ver. 5, and 
teplains why we are freed from the Law. The translation 
'having died to it" (i.e. to the Law) is erroneous. [Thai being 
fciiis the translation of an inferior reading.] — In newness o/(the) 
!|»ni, and not in the oldfiess of the letter: The oldnesa of the letter 
e subjection to the external provisions of the Law, the letter 
of the commandments. The newness of the Sjririt is not so jnuch 
"fulfilment of the Law according to the Spirit," as the new 

]tia which we are moved by the Spirit of God, into which 

iJiBve been brought by the service of the risen Christ. Of 
^^'W this whole comparison and contrast, again, baa no meaning 
)t for those who are Jews by birth, 

vii 7—25. 
Proof that man under the dominion of the Law is also under 

le dominion of sin, inasmuch as the Law only excites the sin 
it dwells in our flesh. The apostle having hitherto employed 
) terms "dominion of sin" and "dominion of the Law" as 

moBymoos, and indeed having distinctly said of the Law that 
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the sinful passions were excited by it (ver. 5), the concluaion, 
intolerable to the Jewisli-Chriatian mind, might naturally be drawn, 
that Paul actually declared the Law itself to be sia. This mis- 
understandiug is met by the following argument. The Law is in 
itself holy and good, but by its commandment it excites evil desires; 
hence sin takes occasion from the commandment to vanqnisft 
and slay man. The Law in itself is not the cause of death, but 
Bin avails itself of the Law as a means to slay us, and in so doing 
is brought to light, in accordance with the divine purpose, in all 
its destructive power. This power of sin, however, is explained 
by our fleshly nature, by virtue of which we have been soli 
under sin, and although in our inner man approving of the Laff 
and desiring to fulfil it, are unable to do so ; so that except by 
redemption from this fleshly body, which ia subject to death. 
we can never escape from this inner contest between \rill and 
action. 

7. What shall vif, say then ? see notes on iv. 1, vi. 1. — Ts the 
Lav) sin? The ideas of dominion of the Law and dominion of sin 
being practically the same, it seems to the Jewish Christian that 
the Law itself is thereby declared to be " sin," i.e. e\-il. — " But I 
had not known sin except by the Law :" What is meant is not 
the consciousness of sinfulness in general aroused by the testi- 
mony of the Law, i.e. of the divine word of the Old Testament 
(iii. 20), but the experience of the power of evil in me aroused 
by the commandment, as we see at once by what follows. Sin 
is represented here again, and in what follows, as a personal power 
which obtains supremacy over man. The " I," who speaks here 
and in the following passage, of course means the man under the 
Law. It is the position of the moral consciousness of the Jew, 
who is bound to the Law, that Paul here describes from his own 
painful experience. — For I had not known lust : Without the Law 
man would not have experienced the power of evil in himself, 
for without the definite commandment he would have had no 
experience of the forbidden lust aroused by it. — "If the Law 
had not said. Thou shalt not lust" (Exod. xx. 17) : The form of 
every provision of the Law is that of a prohibition or command 
meeting man from without. — [The word here rendered last ia the 
same that is employed in the Greek version of the command- 
ment usually rendered in English, " Thou shalt not covet," &c.] 
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8, But sin, &c : atrictly, " But taking occasion, sin brought 
»boat every lust through the commandment" Sin only waits 
fcr the opportunity which the definite commandment offers, to 
stonse by it the desire of that which is forbidden. — "For without 
flie Law, sin is dead" (not was dead) : A general proposition. Sin 

iquires the Law to make it alive, i.e. operative. 

9. The human Ego and sin are contrasted with one another, 
[hice man lived and sin was dead ; then sin came to life and 
lan died. In the description of this it is evident that the story 
i the Fall (Gen. iii.) is in the apostle's mind. The time when 
still " lived" without the Law is scarcely the childhood of 
hs individual, nor the time before the delivery of tho Mosaic 
Uw (see v. 13), but the time before the Fall. The apostle speaks 
tere according to the historical religious ideas of the Jews. — 
Sat when, &c. ; Read, "But when the commandment came (Gen. 

17), sin came to life" (Gen. ill. 6). Before this, sin was dtad 
Ke ver. 8), but through the commandment it was aroused to 
etivity. — And I died : According to the traditional interpretation 

Gen. il 17 (comp. Gen, iii 22), the divine thi-eat against man 

3 fulfilled by his being deprived of the immortality which he 
Buld otherwise have attained. This meant in the first instance 
lysical death ; but what Paul means by it is eternal death, or 
lysieal death without resuiTection (see note on v. 12). 
10. Which was ordained to life: " which was given to me unto 
e" [lit " which was unto life"] : compare the express promise of 
ivit. xviii. fl ["Ye shall therefore keep my statutes and my 
dgnients, which if a man do he shall live in them"] with the 
tmtive of Gen. ii. 9 sqq. 

fU. Gomp. Gen. iii. 1 — 5. The expression deceived me is taken 
nn Gen. iii, 13. What is there narrated of the serpent is here 
msferred to sin. — And by it slew me : see note on ver. 10. 
12, Here the conclusion is drawn from the discussion in 
'. 7 — 11, — WJierefore the Law is holy : strictly, "accordingly the 
is holy indeed," The "but" which should correspond to 
'indeed" is wanting; the thought is completed differently 
ver. 13. If, then, the Law is holy, the objection implied in the 
jstioQ whether the Law be sin (ver. 7) is refuted. 

reached another objection is raised, 
seems to follow that tliia 
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good, which was destined indeed, according to the divine pur- Iv 
pose, to serve me unto life, has, on the contrary, conduced tfl 1, 
my deatli and so produced the greatest evil,— a thought as 1; 
intolerable as that God should be the cause of evil. This con- I - 
elusion, again, is supposed to he drawn by the Jewish Chrislisn. i 
Bat sin, &c.: strictly, " But sin that it might appear sin (i.e. that 1^ 
its nature as evil might be made apparent by its evil effects) 1^ 
(brought about my death), working death to me through that wt_z 
which is good." — That sm by the commandment might htcnM ki 
exceeding/ sinful : If sin itself reveals its own evil nature by pro- L 
ducing so evil an effect, much more will it do so by actually ft 
misusing that which is itself good (viz. the Law) for the produo- !• 
tion of evil. V 

vii 1 4—20. m 

More detailed explanation of the way in which sin through I 
the Law works death in man. It is due to my fleshly nature, bj 1 
virtue of which I am subjected to the power of sin, against my 1 
own better knowledge and will The " I," here again, is mal* 
generally as he appears to the Jewish mind, man under the La*^ 
apart from the redemption brought by Christ. 

14. Spiritual : inasmuch as it is derived from God, and ittf 
contents are consequently holy and good. — But I am. carnal' 
not of a fleshly disposition, but of a fleshly nature, " fleshen," so 
to apeak (see pp. 31 sqq.). Even apart from the communication 
of the divine spirit, Paul of course still distinguishes from the 
fleshly body the "inward man" (ver. 22), who is capable of 
recognizing the law of God as good, and of endeavouring to 
fulfil it. But as long as the Spirit of God is not implanted in 
man as a new Ego, all better knowledge and will on the part of 
the "inward man" remains practically ineffective. According to 
the apostle, this is due to the fact that man by nature not only 
Jias flesh but is flesh, so that the resistance of the inward man to 
the lusts of the flesh must remain inufl'ective. — Sold under sin: 
By virtue of his fleshly nature, man has been sold into the slavery 
of sin, and consequently is compelled to serve it even against his 
OWQ will. 

15. This verse establishes the fact that man through hia fleshly 
nature has been sold into the alavei-y of sin. — "For I know not 
what I do :" I act not from reasonable discernment, but being 
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IjCarried blindly away by the lust of the flesh. — " For I do not 
^wbat I will, but wbat I hate that tlo I :" This explains how that 
■wtich has just been said comes about. Inwardly man wills the 
id, tliat which the Law commands, and hates the evil ; but his 
mal conduct is the very opposite to this, and is con3ec[uently 
)lind, unreasonable action. 

16. / consent, &e., should be " I agree that the Law is good." 
■ the very fact that my action is in direct opposition to my 
inmost inclination, I show my agreement that the Law ia 

By my inner disinclination to evil, I give testimony to 
oodness and beauty of the Law (comp. ver, 1*). The inuer 
)tgection to that which is evil and desire of that which is good 
(the accomplishment of which fails indeed), is here therefore 
Hpressly ascribed to man, even apart from the redemption in 
Christ This acknowledgment is of course irreconcilable with 
Intheran [and Calviuistic] doctrine, and hence "orthodox" inter- 
pretation, in palpable contradiction of the apostle's actual mean- 
ing, refers the whole passage to the " regenerate," or those who 
lave been " born again." 

17. But then it is no longer I myself that perform that which 
I will not, but it is sin that dwells in me (and therefore it ia sin, 
ss an external power enslaving me, that has brought about my 
death, ver. 13). 

vii. 18—20. 
Farther explanation of the thought, which is at first so start- 
ling, that it is not the Ego, but the ain which rules over the Ego, 
that produces the evil that man does. 

18. Bead, " For I know that in me, that is, in my flesh, dwell- 
eth no good thing" (i. c. I know that I, inasmuch as I am of 
fleshly nature, do not possess the power to produce anything 
good), "for to will ia present with me (Ut. "lies before me," i.e. is 
possible to me), but to perform that which is good is not." 

19. 20- For practically 1 do not the good that I desire to do 
lint the very opposite. But if this ia the case, it is no longer my 
pwn proper self (as it seemed before) that performs the evil, but 

' 3 which dwells as a master in me, and compels me as ita slave 
do that which is contrary to my own will. 

vii. 21—23. 
The result is, then, that although I would do the good, and a.-0 
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the inward man delight id the law of God, I am neverthelaa > 
subject to the law, that I can only perform that which ia evil, t 
and so must ser\'e a very differeut law from the law of God, vii. | 
the law of aia which operates in my membera, and which ia , 
opposed to that law which my reason recognizes as good and 
divine. I 

21. Kead, " I find then a law in me who desire to do good, , 
that evil is present with me." — "I find then a law in me :" wlmt 
kind of law this is, is explained in ver. 23 ; it is the exact oppci- 
Bite to the " law of God," or the " law of my mind," viz. it is the 

" law of siu" which rules in my members. This law is, that 
I "who desire to do good" must of necessity do evil, because I 
am not a free man, but a slave of sin, which compels me to evil 
That evil is prcseTit with me : lit " lies before me" (same word sa 
in ver. 18), i.e. only the performance of evil ia possible to me, 

22, 23. This " law," i,e. this necessity which is laid upon me 
is now further explained. Although I delight in the iaw of God 
after the inward man, yet I see another law, the " law of sin," mling 
in my members. — / ddigld in (lit. "joyfully assent to") thihis 
of God (i.e. the Law of Jloses) after the imoard man: While 
previously the Ego, regarded as enslaved to sin in all its action, 
was more closely defined as "my fleah" [ver. 18], here in the f 
1^0 two sides arc distinguished, viz. " my inward man" and "wf 
members." Regarded from the aide of its reasonable conscions- 
ness, the Ego inwardly assents to the law of God, but in its 
outward actions it is enthralled to the opposite law of sin through 
the operations of the members _of its fleshly body. — The law of \^ 
7ny mind: Le. of my reasonable inner consciousness. Such 
reasonable inner consciousue.'^s ia expressly attributed by th6J 
apostle to the natural or carnal man, even before he has becomejj 
a new creature through the Spirit of God. — The law of sin : th«|| 
law described in ver. 21, which sin has imposed upon the EgO| 
which is aold to it. Tbia law is in my Tnembers, inasmuch as 8iB,| 
makes use of the members of my body as the instruments of it»' 
will. The "law of sin in my members," iuto which or undet. 
which "the other law in my members" brings me "into cajHi 
tivity," is of course not ilistinet from this " other law," Paul onl^ 
means to say, the necessity wbicb rules in my members bring) 
me under the dominion of sin. Nor, again, is the law of my mini 
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listinct from the law of God; but what is meant by the former is, 
the law of God determining our reasonable consciousness, and 
amoving us to acknowledge the beauty of ita commands and to 
desire to fulfil them. 

vii. 24, 25. 

24. The result of the preceding consideration ia this, that it ia 
not the law of God that has brought about my death, but it is 
the sin ruling in my body which brings death to me by means of 
the Law, and even in spite of ray delight in the Law. From this 
fatal slavery under the power of sin there is no other deliverance 
thitn that I should be delivered from the body itself, which by 
virtue of its carnal nature is in the power of sin and death. To 
this unliappy feeling, in which the religion of the Law necessarily 
Euds, the apostle gives powerful expression in the cry of ver. 24, 
doubtless with painful reference to his own past experience. 
This bitter cry is, however, at the same time the expression of 
that sentence which tlie apostle compels the Jewish consciousness 
to pass upon itself — I^roin the body of this death, should be 
"From this body of death," ie. from this body which is subject 
to death. 

25. / thank God : according to another reading, " Thanks be to 
God." The bitter cry of the man under the Law is answered by 
the triumphant cry of the man redeemed through Christ. Thanks 
be to God for His grace imparted through Christ, which has 
actually redeemed us from this body of death. The redemption 
from the death which sin has brought upon us is a redemption 
from this fleshly body, which is subject to death, through the 
death of Christ upon the cross (see vi. 2 sqq.). — So then, &c.: 
better, " I myself, therefore, with my mind serve the law of God," 
.Ac — / tnyself: independently of the grace revealed in Christ. 
The conclusion is, that man of himself without grace never 
escapes from that state of unhappy consciousness, which has 
been described, in which his actual conduct is always in contra^ 
diction to his reasonable will, 

viii. Second Section of the Second Sub-division. 
The apostle has now refuted the objection of the opponents, 
that bis gospel of righteousness by faith opens every door to 
'Bin; first by showing that^ on the contrary, through baptism ur'" 
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the death of Christ we have died to sin and the Law, and ente 
the service of righteousness which leads to eternal life (vi. J— 
viL 6), and then by a glance at life under the Law, which is f 
captivity to sin. Now, thetefore, he can proceed to the actu^ 
description of tlie new order of life, pointing out the new power j 
of life, for those who have died and risen again with Christ, in f 
the spirit of Christ which is imparted to thera, whereby they 
have been exalted above every condemnation. It is this spint 
wliich now renders them capable of fulfilling the moral require- ^ 
menta of the Law, and which at the same time assures them ot 
their future glorious life as sons and heirs of God in the MeS" 
sianic kingdom. 

viii. 1—13. 
Those who are in the communion of the Messiah, Jesus, ar^ 
free from the dominion of sin and death, and animated by th^ 
spirit of the risen Christ, which already begets in thera a new'' 
life wherein they actually fulfil the divine will ; and this Spirit* 
is at the same time a pledge to them of their future resurrection. 

1. Thei'B is tlierefore now no co7ide7?mation : Because God, 
through Jeaua Christ, baa delivered us from this body of death, 
and so at the same time from servitude to sin, every occasion to 
condemnation through the Law has ceased. — To them which are 
in Christ Jesiis : who through baptism unto the death of Jesus 
have entered into a mysterious communion with the crucified 
and risen Messiah, Jesus. — Who walk not after tliejles/t, but after 
ike Spirit : an interpolation [from ver, 4], 

2. The reason why those who are in communion with Christ 
are no longer subject to condemnation. The place of the law of 
sin and death has been taken by another law, that of the living 
and life-giving spirit, in Christ Jesus. The expression "law" ia 
not used in either case in its proper sense, but has been chosen 
with special reference to the Mosaic Law, under the dominion of 
which men became subject to the power of sin and death. Con- 
Bequently the laio of sin and death is not the Mosaic Law, but is 
the same that was previously apolien of as " the law of sin in my 
members" (vii. 23), i.e. the necessity, involved in the fleshly 
nature of our earthly body, of serving sin contrary to our will, 
and of thereby becoming subject to death. — The law of the Spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus: The new order of li£e into which the 
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laptized have been introduced is the dominion in them of the 
ivine spirit, the essence of which is life, and whicli itself conse- 
quently quickens in the double sense which is explained with 
Bote detail in vv. 10, 11. This new order of life has been esta- 
iliBhed for ua in Christ Jesiis, i.e. by means of the commnnion 
irith the Crucified and Eisen into which we have entered.^.ff(t(A 
made Tibefree: according to another reading, "hath made thee 
■free," Emancipation from the dominion of sin and death ia here 
ascribed to tlie power of the Spirit, ina.?much as the work of 
redemption which was founded in the death of Christ upon the 
cross is only completed by the communication of the spirit of the 
lisen Christ. 

3. This emancipation is further established by the thought 
that it was by the deatli of the Son of God upon the cross that 
tliatwas brought about which was impossible to the Mosaic Law 
because of the flesh ; viz, the slaying of siu in the flesh and the 
implanting of the Spirit, in the strength of which we are now 
actually able to fulfil the moral requirements of the Law. — In 
ihiit was weak tkrmtgh tliejlesh, or "that in which it was weak 
through the flesh," is added to explain the reason why the Law 
was not in a position to slay sin. Because of the flesh, it had no 
streugth to do so. It could command and threaten, but it could 
not break the power of sin ; indeed, on the contrary, sin took 
occasion, from the very commands of the Law, to enslave man 
(see vii 7 — 12), But the reason for this powerlessness of the 
law lay in the " flesh," in our fleshly nature, by virtue of which 
We possessed the desire but not the perfonnance of the good 
(vii. 13 — 25). If, then, that which was impossible to the Law 
to be made possible, the power of sin in the flesh must be 
broken, the flesh itself tlierefore must be slain ; and after the old 
^eshly Ego of man had been slain, a new Ego, the Spirit of God, 
must be implanted within him. — God sendiiig his oivn Son .... 
tondemned sin in tkejlesh : The very thing which it was impoa- 
aible for the Law to perform was the divine purpose of the 
Bending of the Son, viz. the " condemnation of sin in the flesh" 
trhich took place in the death of Christ upon the cross. The task 
before the Son was this very death upon the cross for the 
itruetion of sin. — In the likeness of sinful Jlesh : The form m 
vhich the Son must come was determined by the j 
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■which he was sent. He could not, in tho first instance, come ifl 
the radiant celestial form which corresponds to his spiritual 
nature. If he was to bring about the death of sin in the flesh, 
he must take upon himself the form of sinful flesh; he must 
come, to use the apostle's owu words, " in the likeness of sinful 
flesh." It was necessary for him to become what we were, in 
ordei- that we might become what be i& He must take \x\M 
himself not merely a flesh similar to our flesh, but this sinful 
flesh itself, and thereby be made altogether like us in order that 
he might now be able really to slay sin in tho flesh. By this 
assumption of sinful flesh, Christ himself, although he knew not 
sin, was made sin for us (2 Cor. v. 21). That in spite of hi* 
assumption of sinful flesh he did not fall captive to ain, as w© 
have done, the apostle explains simply by the fact that th^ 
essence of his nature was "spirit," and therefore the Spirit if*- 
him destroyed every independent movement of the fleshly body- 
But from this it appears that the slaying of sin in the flesl* 
is not to be understood to refer to the sinless life of Christ, 
but simply to his death upon the cross. — And /<»• sin: not 
as an offering for sin, but on account of sin. Sin was the 
Bole cause of the sending of the Son, and the purpose of the 
sending was simply the slaying of sin upon the cross. It should 
be noticed that we have here a different doctrine of the redemp- 
tion from that which we have had before (iii. 25), where Paul, 
following the traditional explanation, took the death of Christ 
as a sacrifice of reconciliation ofl^ered to God for the remission of 
our sins. — Condemned sin in thejtesh: i.e. he condemned it to 
death by the slaying of the flesh on the cross of Christ. If sin as 
a power over man was to be destroyed, the flesh from wluch it 
derived its power must be slain. Tiiis took place through the 
death of the flesh of Christ upon the cross. This death is at the 
same time the divine sentence of death executed upon sin itselC 
But in baptism unto the death of Christ, this death has been 
transferred to us (vi 1 sqq.), and therefore sentence of death has 
been executed against our flesh also, and so against the sin that 
dwells in our flesh. 

4. But the divine purpose of the sentence of death executed 
upon sin through the slaying of the flesh was to break the power 
of sin in us also, in order that we might no longer follow the 
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lusts of our flesh, but the impulses of the divine Spirit, and so 
might really fulfil the moral demands of the Law. The Ego of 
in, therefore, is either detonniued hy the "flesh," i.e. by hia 
■ own fleshly nature and the sin that dwells in it (which was the 
natural state " under the Law," which the Law was too weak to 
abolish), or else it is determined by the Spirit of God, as an 
essence aupernaturally implanted in it, and then it cau fulfil the 
moral requirements of the Law. In order that the latter might 
be possible, it was necessary in the first place that the flesh, and 
in it sin, should be slain. This, however, having taken place 
through baptism imto the Crucified, the "law of the Spirit which 
giveth life in Christ Jesus" can reign in us, by virtue, that is to say, 
of the spirit of the risen Christ imparted to those who are baptized. 
This, then, is the purpose of the death of Christ upon the cross, 
— Tht righteousness of the Law (properly, the " maxim of right" 
or " ordinance of right" of the Law) viigH hefuljilled in us (viz. 
through the sway of the spirit in us) loho walk not after thefieak 
hU after the, Spirit : Here the possibility of the fulfilment of the 
moral requirements which were unfulfilled "under the Law" is 
declared. 

5. The requirements of the Law can only be fulfilled in those 
■who walk not after the flesh but after the Spirit. — Thei/ that are 
afte>- the flesh (i.e. belong to the fiesh, are determined by the 
flesh) do miiid the things of the flesh (their thoughts and efforts 
are devoted to that which belongs to the flesh), and they that are 
after the Spirit, the opposite to this. Flesh and Spirit here are 
both represented as if personal. [The word rendered mind here 
ia the same that is rendered "savourest" in Matt. xvi. 23. Here, 
in vv. 6, 7, a word from the same root in Greek is used in the 
phrases which are rendered carnally minded, spiritually minded, 
the carnal mind; lit the "mind (or better, "disposition" or 
"character") of the flesh," or "of the Spirit."] 

6. Kead, " For the disposition of the flesh is death, hut the dis- 
position of the Spirit is life and peace." That to which the thought 
of those who are fleshly (ver. 5) tends is death. Flesh by its 
■very nature being subject to death, all its efforts have no other 
end. — " But the disposition of the Spirit is life :" As the Spirit of 
■God in its essence is life, so the subject of all its efforts is life. — 
lAvd peace : i.e. in communion with God (comp. v. 1). 
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y'm. 7, 8. 

Here we have a further explanation of the first member of flia 
comparison, viz. " the disposition of the tlesh." It leads to dea^ 
because it is enmity against God, for tliero is enmity against God 
everywhere where one is not subject to the law of God (comp. v. 10), 
— Neither indeed cait be : because it is, on the contrary, subject 
to sin (vii. 14 sqq.). — So then, should be ■* and." — TJiei/ that a» 
in thefiesh {wlioae life is only a life in the flesh, and is, therefore, 
after tlie mind of the flesh) cannot please God : because they sliaie 
in tliis disobedience of the flesh to God. Consequently death is 
their portion also. 

viii 9— U. 

The second member of the comparison : If life in the flesh 
leads to this disobedience to God, and so to death, life in the 
Spirit leads to righteousness and to the resurrection. This thought 
is at once applied (iu accordance with ver. 4) to the believers. 

9. But ye are not in (lie fiesh, but in the Spirit : In the baptized 
the flesh has been slain and the Spirit of God has entei'ed as a 
" new man." — 1/ so be that tJie Spirit of God dweUelh in you : if 
the Spirit of God has really fixed ita abode in you. The indwelling 
of the Spirit of God is regarded quite literally, as was previonaly 
the indwelling of sin (vii. 17). Here, as there, man ia regarded as 
the instrument of another Ego dwelling and acting in him. Those, 
therefore, in whom the Spirit of God really dwells are also "ia 
the Spirit." Their life is a life in the Spirit, which alone, therefore, 
determines all their conduct and fulfils the law of God in them. 
There really is therefore nothing worthy of condemnation in 
them. — Now, should be " but" — If any man liave not the Spirit of 
Cfivist, he is none of his : If there are people, however, who do 
not possess the Spirit of Christ, then they are not really in com- 
munion with him at all, and hence their conduct does not affect 
the statement that the law of God is fulfilled in those who " ai* 
iu Christ." The Spir-U of Christ is the same Spirit that was 
previously called the " Spirit of God." As this Spirit constitutes 
the very nature of Christ (see note on i. 4), it is imparted through 
Christ to those who by baptism euter into commuoian with him. 
The expression, have the Spii'it, substitutes for the idea that the 
Spirit, as the efficient P^o, dwells in man its instrument, the 
other idea that man himself is the acting Ego, and the Spirit is 
the divine power bestowed upon him. 
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[To, The immediate effect of the spirit of Christ in na is that, 
I dtliough our body is dead because of ain, our spirit is alive 
L because of the righteousness transmitted from Christ to us. — 
t OHsi in ymt: This expression is interchanged with the other 
I Bspreasion " in Christ," just as we have " the Spirit dwells in us" 
I Hid the believers "are in the Spirit." Christ being in the believers 
F is exactly the same thing as what has just been called the posses- 
r son of the spirit of Christ, except that here again the apostle 

las in his mind an actual indwelling of the spirit of Clirist. — 

"The body indeed is dead on account of sin :" The idea here is 
I not that it is the spirit of Christ dwelling in ua that slays " the 

body," Le. the independent impulses of the 0eshly body (see 
This body ia already "dead," through baptism unto the 
I death of Christ, and because of sin; the sin that dwells in the 
body being the cause why it was necessary that the body should 
be "slain" by baptism. — But the Spirit is life hecause ofrighteous- 
fiess: The spirit in opposition to the body is here the humau 
"spirit," or that which was before called the "inward man" 
(vii. 22). This under the dominion of sin is lifeless, i.e. powerless 
and ineffective ; but by the implanting of the spirit of Christ it 
has become "life," i.e. full of living activity, and this already in 
the present. — Because of rigldeousness : This, then, is the cause 
why our inward man is life, inasmuch as in the justified the 
spirit of Christ actually bears sway. This present life for righ- 
teousness is the living, effective fulfilment of the law of God, now 
first made possible, in which the inward man, indeed, always 
delighted even when he was under the dominion of sin. 

11. As previously disobedience to God was directly connected 
with death, so now t!ie new life in fulfilment of the divine com- 
mands is connected with the future life of the resurrection. The 
Spirit dwelliug in us is not merely a power of the new moral life, 
but at the same time the pledge of the future revivification of 
our mortal bodies. Hence the indwelling Spirit of God is now 
spoken of as " the Spirit of Him that raised up Jesus from the 
dead." Because the Spirit that dwells in us is the Spirit of the 
God who raised up Jesus from the dead, therefore the God who 
did this will, for the sake of this Spirit dwelling in us, one day 
also raise up again our bodies which arc by nature liable to death. 
^-Sy his ^drii that dwelieth in you : Ttiis would mean that this 
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Spirit itself, as the germ of indeatmctible life already impld 
wilhin us, would at some future time be the means of brii 
about the bodily resttrrectiou also. There is another Teading,3 
the sake of His Spirit that dwelleth in you." — Shall also q 
your mortal bodies: We must not understand this of a resurr 
of the " flcish," i e. of the earthly material of our bodies, which, a 
the contrary, is necessarily subject to corruption, but of the h 
Btruction of our bodies from celestial light At the resurr 
we receive, according to Paul, a " spiritual body" in place o£ H 
" natural" body. See 1 Cor. xv. 35 — 50. 

viii. 12, 13. 
The final result of the discussion up to this point : If the SjA 
of God dwells in us and is a pledge to us of our future resuir 
tion, then we, who have entered into communion with Christ, 
are not by our freedom fram the Law involved in any necessity 
to live after the flesh or to serve its sinful lusts but are enabled 
to slay the impulses of this fleshly body ; for only thus shall we 
win life instead of death. The objection of the opponents (vL 1,15) 
has thus been refuted at every point. The personal address to his 
readers is intended by the apostle to attract their special attention 
to the result that has now been attained. 

12. We are debtors (i.e. are bound) not to tlieflesk: The con- 
trary, "but to the Spirit," is understood fram what has preceded. 

13. If we live after the flesh we are subject to death, and 
hence are not in possession of the spirit of Christ. But if through 
the Spirit we mortify (i.e. " slay") the deeds of the flesh, we shall 
become partakers of that life in the kingdom of God of which 
this Spirit is our pledge. This verse is not an exhortation, any 
more than ver. 1 2, but adduces one more proof that those who 
through the spirit of Christ have become participators in the 
hope of the resurrection are straightway free from the dominion 
of the flesh. — The deeds of the hodi/ : the natural expressions of life 
on the part of this mortal, sin-ruled, fleshly body, 

viil H— 30. 
Further establishment of the hope of the resurrection through 
our Bouship to God, of which the Spirit of God bears witness to 
us. 

14. Fo7- as inany as are led (or " impelled") &y the Spirit of God: 
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8 being impelled, i.e. inwardly determined and ruled, by the 
llit of God is manifested by the slaying of the "deeds of the 
jdy" by the Spirit — " They are sons of God :" and shall there- 
e liva They are " sons" of God inasmuch as the spirit of the 
a of God dwells in them and rules their action, 

viil 15, 16. 
That you are really sons of God is testified also by the Spirit 
■which has been imparted to you. For this is not such a spirit as 
animates slaves, so that you should only experience fear afresh 
like that inspired by the threatening and condemning Law ; but 
the Spirit that ye have received is the Spirit that impels the sons 
of God, and animated by which we call God our Father, 

15. " A spirit of bondage : " This means, not so much the servile 
disposition itself, as a spiritual power determining man which 
produces such a disposition iu him. So, again, the " spirit of son- 
Bhip" [A.V. adopticm] does not mean a childlike or filial spirit, 
but the Spirit which directs those who have been placed in the 
relation of sons to God, and which produces a filial disposition in 
them. — Again: i.e. as formerly under the Law, This is addressed 
to those who have formerly been Jews. — Whe7'ebi/ (lit. "in 
■which," i.e. filled and impelled by which) we eri/, Ahba, Ftdher: 
Abba is the Syriac (Aramaic) word for Father, and appears to 
have been preeer^^ed even in the Greek-speaking communities as 
the name by which God was addressed in prayer. It is here 
indicated that this form of address was inspired by the Spirit of 
God, and it was probably especially common in what was known 
as " speaking with tongues." Compare with this passage Gal. iv. 6, 
which is to some extent verbally the same. 

16. The- Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit : The divine 
Spirit itself testifies to our (human) spirit (i.e. to our self-con- 
sciousness), our sonship to God, viz. by coming upon us and 
taking effect in such inspired cries (compare the " praying with 
the Spirit," of 1 Cor. xiv. 15). 

17. The proof of that hope of the future life which is founded 
ipon the " being impelled by the Spirit" is made complete. — And 
I'or better, " But") if children, then heirs: A proposition of universal 
validity is here applied to the children of God. By the inherit- 
aoee we must of course understaud the promised share in the 
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Massiauic kingdom. — Heirs of God: heire of the possessions w 
the Heavenly Father has promised to His children (see note onl 
iv. 13sq.). — Joint lieirs loith Christ: As the heavenly Son of God,! 
Christ is the heir to the Mesaiatiic kingdom. The believen, f 
however, iDanmuch as they are in communion with the Son (^ I 
God, share nut only in the sonabip to the Father, but also in the I 
dominion which appertains to the Son. — 1/ so ht that lot mj^ I 
vntk him : The sufferings of believers for their faith are a parti- 
cipation in the suffering of Christ, not as though it were necea- ] 
Bary that they should to a certain extent supplement it, but | 
inasmuch as their communion with the Crucified is proved bj 
the imitation of his suffering (comp, 2 Cor. i. 5, 7). — Thai im ' 
may be also glorijieii together : That we may share in the celealisl 
brilliancy in which the glorified Christ shines. This expresses 
the confidence which believers should have in the midst of theit 
Bufferings with Christ. 

18. For all suffering that can befall ua in tids present tinks \ 
is not to be considered in comparison with the glory that awaits 
us in the Messianic kingdom. — This present time : is the time 
before the advent of the Messianic kingdom. In the Jewish 
and primitive Christian view, the present and future life were 
not distinguished from one another as two distinct worlds in 
space (" this world" and " the other world"), nor as " time" and 
" eternity," but as "present" and "future." The locality of the 
future Messianic kingdom is not heaven, but the earth transfigured 
glorified, to which Christ on his return will descend from 
heaven.™ B^ic A shall be revealed in us: the revelation of this 
glory" shall be fulfilled in the persons of the believers them- 
selves, inasmuch as they, as sons of God, are actually put in 
possession of the promised inheritance. 

viii, 19—27. 
To this hope of the future glory of the sons of God, testimony 
is borne by the yearning of the "creature," and again by the 
yearning of the believers themselves, to whom has been given the 
Spirit of God as a gift of first fruits, and finally by the Spirit of 
God itself, by the expressions of the yearning expectation and 
spiritual ecstacj' with which it has iu^pired us. The concluding 
proof of all is given in vv. 28 — 30. 
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viii. 19—22. 

Eret testimony to otir future glorification : the longing of 
creature." By ertature we are certainly not to understand 
iristiau humanity, hut the whole creation, or the whole of 
by which man is surrounded. It awaits the manifesta- 
af the soils of God with yearning, because the ylory, i.e. the 
iperishable celestial brilliancy in which the sons of God will 
shine in the kingdom of God, will also bring on the emancipation 
of the natural world itself from the lot of corruption, and tha 
transfiguration and glorification of heaven and earth and all that 
is therein. 

19. Tlie earnest (or "yearning") expectaiion of the creature: 
That a yearning desire should be ascribed to iiTational creation 
ias perplexed many commentators. But we must look upon 
this expression of the yearning of the " creature," in the same 
way as such expressions as that the birds sing praises to their 
Creator, or that the heavens declare His glory. The apostle traces 
everywhere throughout nature, which is subject to corruptiou, 
signs of depression and sadness. The sounds of nature which 
leach hia ear be profoundly interprets as the expression of a 
yeanling desire for emancipation from the limits of the finita — 
The manifestation of the sons of God : Wlmt is meant is, the time 
■when those who have been called to be sons of God shall be put 
into actual possession of the inheritance promised to them, and 
when, therefore, the physical transfiguration which awaits them 
will ensue. 

20, 21. Read, " Since the creature was made subject to decay, 
not of its own will, but because of him who hath subjected it in 
hope that the creature itself also shall be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the liberty which the glory of the 
eons of God brings." [Lit " To the liberty of the glory of the 
children of God."] 

20. The reason for the yearning is found in the corruption or 
decay to which all natural existence is subject The mortality 
of man has been incurred by liimselt External creation, on the 
other hand, has been subjected to the same lot of corruption, " not 
of its own will," le. without having incun'ed it by any guilt of 
its own. — " Because of him who hath subjected it : " may probably 
be moBt simply referred to man, whose guilt has not only been 
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the cause of his own death, but has alao involved all nature in 
coiTuption and decay. From I Cor. xv. 46, we should of course 
obtain a different view. — /n. hope: at the same time with the lot 
of corruption, to whicli creation is subject, hope of a tianafigura- 
tion to come ia implanted in it. The cause of this hope of courso 
ia God. 

21. " In hope that the creature itself also shall be delivered:' 
The creature itself also, no less than men who have been called 
to sonship with God. — From the iondage of corruption: fiom 
servile subjection to destruction or corruption. " CorniptioQ" ia 
the opposite to " glorification." Here it is represented, like death, 
as a ruling power. — " To the liberty which the glory of the sons 
of God brings." A glwious liierty peculiar to the children of Go4 
is entirely out of the question. The " glory" of the sous of God 
is the ti-ans figuration or glorification which awaits them, which 
by its very nature is free from all decay. And this glorification j 
of the sons of God, when it is revealed, is to bring to the " crea- J 
ture" also freedom from corruption. ] 

22. Fw VK know: The yearning of the creature (ver. 19) a 
here spoken of as an idea quite familiar to the apostle's readers. 
The Jews themselves expected, indeed, a new heaven and a new 
earth. — " Groaneth .... together with us :" utters, as we do, 
sounds expressive of its yearning. — "And travaileth in pain 
together with us:" The pain which creation feels at its pveseut 
corruption is poetically described as the birth-paugs of its future 
transfiguration. 

viii. 23. 
Second testimony in justification of the hope of the future 
glory of the sons of God ; viz. our owu yearning hope, as it has 
been imparted by means of the first fruits of the Spirit, which 
have been bestowed upon us, and established in the very nature 
of the divine order which gives salvation only to those who hope 
for it. — Which have th& fir^ f)-v.its oftheiipint (i.e. the "first- 
fruit gift of the Spirit"): The Spirit of God itself is called the 
first-fruit gift, inasmuch as the bestowal of this is a pledge 
to us of the further gift of the future transfiguration of our 
body. The words are intended therefore to show that we have 
just ground for our expectation, — G-roan within ourselves: the 
same word as in ver, 22. Not only the longing of the creature^ 
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mt also our own yearning desire, is a pledge to us that that 
ivbich is hoped for will one day appear. — " Waiting for the adop- 
tion, for the deliverance of our body \" The real installation iu 
Bonship, and so in possession of the inheritance promised to the 
sons of God, will not take place until our bodies shall be deli- 
vered, ie. when the body shall be set free from the bondage of 
corruption and endowed with the glory of celestial brilliancy to 
which nothing earthly any longer attaches (comp. 1 Cor. xv. 44). 

viii. 24, 25. 
Justification of this yearning expectation of the adoption to 
sonship. We have been saved by hope ; but hope, in which that 
which is hoped for is already seen, is not hope, for that which a 
man sees he has no longer any need to -hope for. But if we hope 
for that which we do not see, then we wait in patience until that 
which is hoped for shall come. Hence it is upon hope that all 
the believer's certainty of salvation rests. Our yearning expecta- 
tion, then, is far from being the expression of anxiety, or of rest- 
less doubt whether that which is hoped for will appear or not. 
It is rather a patient waiting, sure of its cause, and itself a pledge 
of the future appearance of that which is hoped for. 

24. *' For we have been saved (not are saved) by hope :' Paul 
does not mean that the salvation wliich we already have consists 
ow/y of hope, but that it is on the lines of a hope of something 
not yet perceived, hope of our future life and future transfigura- 
tion in communion with Christ, that we have been justified. 
Hence it follows that a patient waiting until that which is hoped 
for comes is a distinctive mark of believers. — But hope tliat is seen 
tt not hope : He who insists upon seeing in order that he may 
l)elieve, has not been saved by hope, and consequently this patient 
loping is the very thing which, according to the divine order of 
salvation, is the pledge to us of future glory. — [For what a man 
Mh, why doth he yet hope for ? according to another reading, 
"For who hopeth for what he seeth ?"] 

25. ITun do we with patience wait for it : It is of the very 
essence of Christian hope to wait with patience and quiet confi- 
dence until that which is hoped for comes. 

viii. 26, 27. 
Third testimony in favour of this hope (see note on ver. 23) ; 
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the intercession of the Holy Spirit for as, which assists ub in our 
pfayora and finds woi-ds for the expression of our longing. 

"26. Likveiie the Spirit also: As our own hope testifies lo onr 
f\iture glorificatioD, so also does the Spirit of God which is impnrted 
to us, taking up our cause and putting into our mouths those 
inarticulate sounds of longing [groanings which cannot be uttmd\ 
which express better than we ourselves could do our waiting foe 
the " redemption of our bodies." — The Spirit is the divine Spirit 
which, although it speaks from man, is still distinguished from 
him as a separate Ego. These sounds of longing are supernatu- 
lally inspired by the Spirit of God. — " Helpeth our weakness :' 
helpfully cares for our incapability, putting into our mouthi 
inspired and hopeful words of prayer, — For we know Tiot iphat m 
should pray for as ive ought : This is the reason why the Spirit 
cares for our weakness. Words fail ua to express that which 
stirs our hearts, and to pray as becomes those who pray rightly 
and joyfully. — Maketh intercession for us, "represents us:" ia 
prays in our place, putting the sounds of prayer in our moutla 
— With groaniiiffs which cajtnot be uttered: i.e. inarticulate espre*- 
sions of our longing. What is meant is the sounds of the k>- 
called "speaking with tongues" (1 Cor. xiv.), that cannot be 
expressed in words. Tliis speaking with tongues is a speakiBg 
"with the Spirit," but uot "with the understanding" (I Cor, 
xiv. 12 3qc[.), i.e. it is not a connected expression of reasonable 
consciousness, but a speech of overflowing enthusiasm, in which 
intelligent consideration is lost sight of, and which for this reason 
is referred, not to ourselves, but to " the Spirit," of which our lips 
are only the instruments. This speech in sounds which cannot 
be put into distinct words is prayer, but it is prayer "of th8 
Spirit" in us. The substance of this prayer is, on the one hand, 
the expression of joy and blessedness in the possession of thfl 
salvation already received, and, on the other hand, the expresaoa 
of confident hope and yearning desire of future glory. The lattef 
is dealt with here. The very fact, therefore, that it is the Spirit 
itself which produces these mysterious sounds is proof of the 
trustworthiness of our hope, 

27. And He that searcheth tlie hearts: the Omuiecient. Thfl 
Holy Spirit has taken up its abode in onr heart. — EnomA 
what is the mind of the Spirit: Knoweth what the Spirit meam 
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I express by those sounds. To men, without interpretation, 

wlijcli again ia itself a gift of the Spirit, they remain unintel- 
li;jihle (comp. 1 Cor. xii. 10, xiv. 6 — 13, 28). — Became should be 
■' iliiit." — He mdketh intercession for ("he represents") tlie saints: 
This 13 the " mind" of the Spirit that is known to God. — T)i6 
sK'iifs: those who are dedicated to God. — According to the loill 
oj Qoil : strictly, " according to God." The Spirit prays as, accoi'd- 
iiig to the divine ordinance, it is fitting to pray, 

viii. 28—30. 

En addition to the testimonies to the certainty of our hope 
which have now been adduced, there comes the last and strongest 
proof, the eternal election to salvation, which has already taken 
effect in our calling and justification, and which may therefore 
be relied upon to be completed in our future glorification. 

28. AU things work together for good, &c., should be "To them 
that love God, all works together for good, to them who have been 
called according to His purpose." — " To them that love God :" to 
them that stand to God in the relation of children. — " AU works 
together for good," or, according to another reading, " God works 
all together for good," In either case, what is meant ia not " all 
things" La everything that happens to men generally, but all the 
manifestations of God's grace, which are further detailed imme- 
diately afterwards in vv. 29, 30. These are the means, in the 
hands of God, of realizing to us "the good," ie. eternal salvation. 
The universally known religious truth, that to those who love 
God everything that God does serves for good, is here applied to 
that which God does for the prpparation of the eternal glory 
destined for us. — " To them that have been called according to 
Hia purpose :" a more exact definition of "those that love God," 
those who have been called in accordance with the divine 
counsel. 

29, This verse explains how all works together for good to 
those who have been called according to God's counsel, — Whovi 
St Aid foreknow: viz. as those whom He would call and bless. 
The divine predestination was not made dependent upon a foreseen 
faith on the part of man. — He, also did predestinate (i.e. he further 

jdestined them beforehand) to be co7iforvied to the iinage of Mis Son 
l(Le, to receive the same celestial brilliant form as the Son of God) 
■ k2 
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that he mt/jM he the Jirst-hom among m-any brethren: The Son of I 
God waa to have many brethren, whg were to be song of God, I 
just as he is, partaking of the same spirit, the same inheritaacei 
the same transfigured brilliancy as he (see ver. 17). 

30. CaJled: not simply invited, but actually brought to the 
belief in the gospel. Paul always uses the word in this seas 
Glorified: assigned to them "glory" in the Messianic kingdom. 
In the sight of God the whole execution of his plan of salvati(ffl I 
stands as already completed. 

viii. 31 — 39. Conclusion of the First Division of the First Pari. 
If God, then, may be confidently relied upon one day to glorify 
with the risen Christ thoi^e who have been called in the comniii- 
nion of Christ to be sons and heirs, then the proposition liid 
down at the beginning of the chapter (viii. 1), that there is no 
longer anything to be condemned in them, has been proved from 
every point of view. Uo further objection, tbeu, to the gospel of 
justification by faith is possible. As chosen of God and beloveil 
by Christ, they are liable to no accusation, no condemnation, and 
nothing in the world can separate them from loving communion 
with God. 

31. WJiat shall we then say to these things ? What further objec- 
tion can be raised to all this ? How can any one, in the face of these 
facts and truths, still maintain that the gospel of justification by 
faith leads to sin, and rendera liable to the condemnation of the 
Law? There is nothing that can be said in reply to these things. 
— If God he for us, iiiho can ie against its ? If God himself appear 
for us, with the preparations of His grace, who will be able to 
appear against us as accuser? No one. 

32. The rannifesiation of His love which God has given to us 
by the death of His own Son upon the cross ordained for our 
salvation, is the surest pledge of our future reception into the 
Messianic kingdom. — Delivered him vp : viz. to death, in order to 
deliver us from death. — flbic shall He Twt ivith him also freely 
give ns all things? Compare the similar conclusion, v. 9 sqq^. 
With him, the Eisen and Glorified, God will give us all, viz. full 
participation in his inheritance and his glory. 

33. Who shall lay anything to the charge of God's elect ? Who 
will bring an accusation against them as though they were still 
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■sinners and still under tlie Law? — li is God that jitatifietk: 
Tfiuriiphant reply to tlie question that has been raised. Whom 
God justifies, i.e. absolves from every guilt, him no one can any 
' uger accuse as a sinner. 

34. Who is he. tliat eondemndhf i.e. to death, as the punish- 
Biaat of sin. — /( is Christ that died : Answer to the second ques- 
tion : It is Christ indeed that died for us, in order to set us free 

the condemnation of the Law, i.e. from death. How, then, 
■Can any one, after this, condemn us to death ? — Yea, rather that 
again : Not only has he by his death delivered ua from 
iin and death, but also by his resurrection he has raised us to a 
new life in the Spirit of God. — Who is even at tJu right hand of 
ftrf, who also maketh intercession for us : who, as exalted to the 
t^t hand of God, and so to a share in God's dominion, is always 
hand with his help for us, and continually intercedes for ua 
Hth the Father, and so brings about our participation in his 
inheritance and his glory with the Father. We should further 
lotice the' rhetorical succession of relative sentences, each of 
fhich contains a further intensification of the thought expressed. 

35. What then, after such great manifestations of love, can 
tparate ua from this love of Christ {or, according to another reading, 

lovo of God") ? Who can make this love so ineffective that 
lenceforth it can be manifested to us no more 1 In explanation of 
his question the apostle asks further : Can tribulation or distress 

pa'secution, &c.? With a vivid remembrance of hia own suffer- 
Bgs which he has had to bear for the proclamation of his gospel, 
"lere enters at the same time into his soul the joyful conscious- 
esa that even such sufferings cannot separate him from the love 
f God, and therefore cannot shake his faith in the helpful love 
- God, which is triumphantly proved in the very sufferings of 
lose who are His. 

36. ^s i^ is m-ittcn : Ps. xliv. 22, quoted word for word from 
e Greek version. — This verse begins the answer r Such suffer- 
gs befall OS for God's sake, as Scripture testifies, and they are 
erefore only a proof that we belong to Him. 

37. The answer is made complete : In all these distresses we 
than cotiquerors, and that through him (i.e. in the power 

Him) who loved its: i.e. in the power of God. Hence in these 
which we bear for His sake, the sustaining power 
jSiiS IffvQ ia only proved again &om anotpbei Bid£. 
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viii 38, 39. 

The train of thought is brought to a conclnsion. Even 8nH'e> ^ 
iuga cannot separate ua from this love of God ; for I am certun 
that nothing at all, nothing whatever in the whole world, can 
snatch us from the hands of tliis love. Neither death, nor life, 
nor any supcrhimian powers, whether they come upon us now 
or hereafter, whether tliey be in the height or in the depth, an ' 
able to do ao. 

38. Nor anrjds, nor principcUilies, nor powers, should be "noi 
angels nor dominious." In 1 Cor. xv. 24, different kinds at 
superhuman powers are distinguished, The commonly received 
text adds here, " nor powers." Most of the MSS. put this afler 
" things to come." — JVw things presetU nor things to cmne : neithec 
powers that threaten us in the present, nor those that threaten 
us in the future (i.& after the end of the present life). 

39. Nor kdglU nor depth: neither supernal nor infernal powers. 
Probably by these dominions and powers are meant evil spirits 
of various orders, which threaten our present life and our entrance 
into the future life alike, aud which are at work partly above 
and partly below the earth, in the " kingdoms of the air" and io- 
tlie lower world. — Which is in Christ Jesus: revealed in Christ 
Bud through him bestowed upon us, 

is. — xi. Second Dlvisioii of the First Part of the Epistle. 
Defence of the practical results of the Pauline mission to the 
Gentiles against the anxiety of the Jewish Christians, lest thereby 
the promises of God given to the people of Israel should have 
been made void. The apostle having up to this point developed 
his gospel of "justification by faith" on all sides, and shown 
both its religious and moral justification, he now proceeds to 
tiie practical question wliich arises in view of the numerous con- 
versions of the GentUes, and the very small number of Jews who 
had becoine believers. However the matter might stand with 
regard to the truth of this gospel aud the equalization of the 
rights of Gentiles and Jews, the practical scruple always remains 
that, if it be true, God must have rejected His people, aud so have 
become false to His promises. This scruple the apostle endea- 
■voura to dissipate in the- second division of the first portion of hia 
Epistle, in which therefore we must look for the key to the histo- 
rical interpretation of the whole. 
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le discharges his task in three Bections. Fh-at 
a. 6—29) he rejects the Jewish conception of the promise given 

the people of Israel, and ao at the same time the objection 
Oiile to this offensive fact, by those to whom it appeared to Le 

Tsrianco with God's truth and righteousness. In the next place 
k. 30 — xi 10) he endeavours to interpret the fact itself from tha 

itare of the divine plan of salvation, which connects "righteous- 

sa" with faith. Tinally (xi 1 1— 3G) he seeks to reconcile the 
ewish- Christian mind to this fact, by going back to the con- 
ideration of its ultimate purpose, and explains the contradiction 

ilween the promise to Israel and the temporary neglect of the 
Mple, in favour of the Gentdes, by pointing out the divine plan 
"salvation, in which the calling of the Gentiles in place of the 
sws is only the means of showing that all alike are disobedient. 

Older that grace may finally have mercy upon all. 

Z. 1 — 5. Introduction to the Second Division of tlie First Part. 
In sharp contrast with the enthasiastic description of tlie 
separable loving communion with God, through Christ, in 
liich those stand who have been justified by faith, the apostle 
BW begins afresh in words of deep sorrow and painful sympathy 
aih his fellow-countrymen, who are excluded from this blessed- 
69B, the members of God's own ancient people of the covenant. 
1. Note how the apostle emphasizes the sincerity of his assur- 
ice. Everything depends upon hia convincing his fellow- 
Bttntrymen that his gospel haa not proceeded from indifference, 
lid still less from hostility to his own people.—/ say the truth 
\Clirist: as one who stands in communion with Christ. — "In 
W Holy Spirit :" The testimony of my conscience proceeds from 
ifl Holy Spirit which fills me. 

' 2. " That I have great sorrow, and unceasing pain in my heart." 
■3. So sincere is the apostle's sympathy, that he himself would 
ither be visited with eternal perdition than endowed with life 
jcommunion with Christ, if he could thereby win his country- 
en for Christ. — Accursed : properly a thing that is uuder a 
rse, devoted to the wrath of God and so to destruction. — From 
Vrist : away from Christ, separated from communion with him. 
My Jcinsmen. .- here properly " those of the same race," my 
lo w- couu try men. 
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r 4. Enumerfltion of all the privUeges that have fallen to the^^| 
of btB countrymen, in order to contirm the sincenty of the wia^H 
he has expressed. — The adoption: i.e. the adoption to sonabt^^^ 
Israel is called in the Scriptures " the son of God," Hosea n.|^B| 
&c — Tkeglnry: the divine brilliancy that overhung the 8A^^| 
the covenant. — Tke covenants: i.e. tho covenant with AbFahl^^l 
— The girirtff of the law : on Sinai.— 7!ft« service : in the temfi^^P 
Tht jmrmiMs ; which were repeatedly given to the fathers, and U^B 
the people itself by the prophets. V 

5. Head, " Whose are the fathers, and from whom the Chri* H: 
Cometh according to the flesh. He who is over all, God, bs K 
blessed for ever."— "From whom the Ciirist cometh accordingto H 
the flesh :" i.e. the nation from which the Messiah in his eartUj B 
human appearance, as Jesus Christ, derives his descent (see L 3), ■ 
— " He who is over all, God, be blessed for ever:" This should ■ 
be preceded by a full stop. The aaciiption of praise (" doxology") I 
refers not to Christ but to God, and stands here most suitably, after 1 
tho enumeration of all the divine benefits conferred upon Israel. " 
TVe mast decide against the i-eference of this doxology to Christ, 
or rather to the Christ (the Messiah), partly on the ground of the 
order of the words, partly op account of the sharp contrast 
between it and the expression " after the flesh" (instead of " after 
the Spirit"), partly on the ground that this is a most unsuitable 
place for the introduction of praise to the Messiah, and finally on 
the ground of the apostle's doctrine, as known to us elsewhere, 
in which he never speaks of the Messiah as God, or even makes 
him the equal of God. No argument on the other side can be 
based on 2 Tim. iv. 18, as that Epistle is not genuine. 

6 — 29. First Section of Ihc Sccotid IHimion. 
Eefufation of the Jewish conception of the divine promise, by 
exposition of the true way in which it is actually realized. 

is. 6—13. 
Proof that God's promise generally is by no means given to those 
Vho naturally belong to Israel as such, but simply to those who 
have been chosen according to God's free will. 

6. Not as though, &c.: i.e. " It is not as though the word of God 
were therefore invalid" (lit. "had fallen off," or "fallen into 
decay"). The transition of the gospel to the Gentiles is not to be 
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inderstood as if the word of God, viz. the word of promise, had 
lerefore become invalid.— ftw thei/ are jwt all Israel, i.e. tliey 
■e uot all the people of the covenant intended by God in His 

iiomise (comp. GaL vi. 16, "the Israel of God"), which are of 

ItTflrf, i.e. who are descended from Israel. 

7. Nor are all Abraham's descendants his children, but, as is 
id in Gen. xxi, 12, In Isaac shall thy seed he called. The fact 

Jiflt not all the physical descendants of AbTaham are heirs of the 
mmise, but only those of laaac, not the Ishmaelites and Ketu- 
lana, needs not to be proved to the Jewish Oliristians, any more 
"lan the fact, afterwards brought forward (vv. 10 — 15), that only 
ie deacendauts of Jacob, and not those of Esau, belong to the 
iosen people of God. The words of the Old Testament originally 
!iui, that Abraham shall obtain through Isaac a numerous pos- 
ity. Paul applies them to mean that there shall be a selection 
!wn from among the natural descendants of Abraham. 

8. Explanationof the passage of Scripture. Not all the natural 
fascendants of Abraham are therefore children of God, i.e. heirs 
" the aonship to God promised to Abraham and his seed ; but 
Illy the childi-frn of tlie promise, those who have been born in 
Beordance with the promise given to Abraham (Gen. xxi. 12), 

to whom alone therefore the promise of the divine aonship 
pplies, will be cmmted (by God) foi' seed, i.e. are in the sight of 
lod really the chosen " seed of Abraham." The Jewish Christian 
Nld of necessity conclude indeed from this very ai^ument that 
w whole posterity of Abraham bom after the promise belonged 
tte " children of the promise." According to Paul, however, 
e promised descendants of Abraham means only those to whom 
God's counsel the promise of the Messianic inheritance pet^ 
Dually refers. 

9. The interpretation just given is supported by a second 
dotation from Scripture compiled with some freedom from Gen. 
ariii. 10, 14 The birth of the son of Sarah (Isaac) took place in 
ICfloidance with a special promise, consequently among all the 
hns of Abraham the pittinise of the sonship to God refers to him 
llone. 

ix. 10—13. 
Similarly again a choice was made between the sons of Isaac 
>n4 Itebecca, and even before their birth, so that the decision 
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who should be heirs of the promise might depend simply upon 
Gotl's free counsel of grace and not on human merit. This thete- 
fore is also the law according to which the will of God for Un 
salvation of man manifests itself. 

10. Arul not 07i.!y this: Not only is the Bon of Sarah alwB 
aiuoug the sona of Abraham a "child of the promise." — "~ 
Eebecca also, although she had conceived by one,:" The aentenca 
is incomplete. The thought to be supplied, "received thewonl 
of promise that of the twin sons only the one, Jacob, was called," 
follows in ver. 12 in a different form. The sons of Abraham 
were of different mothers, but Jacob and Esau are sons of tiu 
same mother and tJie same father, and yet the choice, which is A 
grace, falla only upon the one of them. 

11. For the children being not yet horn : If the choice took place 
before the birth, it is plain that the gi-ound of it is not to be | 
found in personal worthiness or unworthiuess. — Tfiat the purpose 
of God according to elecUcm. might stand: The special circum- 
Btauces under which the election of Jacob took place, were 
intended to establish the inviolability of the counsel of God, that 
simply those who have been chosen according to His good plea- 
sure are "children of the promise." — The marks of parenthesis 
to this verse should be omitted. The one sentence runs on into 
ver. 1 2 : For .... that the purpose of Gad might stand . . . . ii was 
taiii unto her, &c. 

12. It was mid unto her : Gen. xxv, 23. What is there said 
of the two nations of Israel and Edom is refeiTed by Paul to the 
two ancestors themselves, so that ho regards the relation of the 
elder brother to the younger as that of a servant to his master. 
Tlius God's counsel inverts the natural relation. 

13. As it is written : Mai, i. 2 aq. Here again the passage 
refers to the two nations, and the interpretation to the persons. — 
Hated: To the Israelites their own hatred of the Edomites 
appeared to be the hatred which the God of the covenant felt 
towards them. Paul turns this saying to account to express the 
nyection of Esau exclusively upon the ground of God's uncon- 
trolled good pleaBura 

ix. 14—21. 
Justification of this divine counsel whereby a selection is deter- 
mined, from the idea of the almighty will with which man may 
not vwiture to quarrel. 
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14. Wltat shall we say then? What objection can we raise 
pinst this ? If the election to sonship depunda purely upon the 
ee counsel of God, and in no way upon the worthiness or 
Qwoithiness of men, then it seems that the Jewish Christian 
i&y reasonably bring as an objection to the truth of such an 
ssertion, the unavoidable conclusion that then God would be 
ildug unjustly. This conclusion I'aul rejects witli the indignant 

7 of "Far be it" [see note on iii. 4], without at first, however, 

ftctically invalidating it. 

15, In reply the apostle is satisfied in the first instance with 
imfirming the truth of what he has affirmed by another scriptural 
lying, in order thereby to silence the objection directed against 
im. — ^For the same conclusion which is drawn from Paul's 

itrine might just as well be drawn from the clear and unam- 
iguous words of Scripture. This, however, the Jewish Christian 
'E surely not interfere with. — Fur He aaith to Moses : The quota- 
bn that follows is to justify the "Far be it" of the last verse, 
passage is from Exodus xxxiU. 19, and in the original Is 
itended to appease Moses, when God has refused his petition, 
y the assurance that God will show him all possible favour and 
Paul takes it, on the other hand, of a choice that has been 
ode among men just according to God's free will. 

16. The conclusion drawn from the word of Scripture is here 
ven. The choice is not the affair of him that willeth, &c Man 
a do nothing for it, and so has no right to interfere with God 
lout it. Of course an unrestrained arbitrary choice on the part 
' God, in the election of those who are to be favoured, by no 
eans really follows from the truth, that the bestowal of salva- 
Ja is not conditional upon any excellence whatever on the part 
' man, but is simply the work of the divine grace. Paul him- 
Slf did not actually rest in this issue (see xi. 1 1 sqq.). 

17- The proposition set forth in ver, 16 is supported by an 
lample of the converse. As God is gracious to some, so He 
irdeus others according to the same free omnipotence. — For tlie 
tripture saith unto Pharaoh : Ex. ix. 16, quoted freely fram the 
reek version. There it is said that God preserved Pharaoh 
ive in order to show His power in him, but Paul understands 
to mean that God had raised up Pharaoh for this very purpose, 
I called liim into existence la order that Ho might show His 
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powur ill him, viz. His power which hardens, and so exclH^||| 
from salvation. — Afy name: i.e. my dominion. ^L* 

18. Consequently the truth stands, that mercy and hardeni^^L 
alike depend simply upon the divine almighty will. — Kardaa^^^t 
makes him unable to receive salvation. This insosceptibi^^H 
therefore ia itself the work of God. ^^H 

19. If then the "hardening" of him who is not chosen is j^^| 
God's will and work, the objection comes in again, that God^^H 
then no riglit to hold man re.sponaible for the evil, inasmuch I^^H 
is the irresistible will of God himself that has made hira^^^J 
This very natural reply the apostle dismisses iu the first inst^^^f 
'with a simple appeal to the unrestricted right of the CreaU^^H 
make what He will of His creatures. — Thou toilt then sag I^^H 
me : Thou wilt of course raise the objection. The objection it^^| 
and the ground of It which follows, in the form of a second ^ll^^H 
tion, are intended again to represent the opinion of the Jeld^H 
Christian. — Why doih He yet find fault ? by what right doe^^f 
bold those who are hardened responsible as for their own fn^H 
— Who hath resisted, should be "who can resist" [strictly, "i^^l 
Tcsisteth"]. "I^^l 

20. A corresponding question by which the objection n^^H 
is exposed as entirely unallowable. — Way but, mail, wAov^H 
thou? Kay, so mayest thou not question, but rather I qiteafl^H 
thy right to call God to account. — man : used contemptuait^^| 
— Tli.at replkst against God : how can man dispute with God^^H 
Shall IJie thiTUf formed say to Rim that formtd it f Can^^^H 
example, an image speak thus to the sculptor ? even so little i^^H 
hast thou to speak thus to God. ^^H 

21. Read, " Or (if this is not sufficient) hath not the potter 
power ?" i&c. : You may no more dispute God's absolute power, 
from the same general body among men, to make some the 
objects of His grace and others the objects of His wrath, according 
to His OWE free choice, than you can dispute this power of the 
potter. 

ix. 22—29. 
Application of what has been said to the choice which has 
teen made from among the Jews and the contemporaneous call- 
ing of Gentiles. 

22. 23, 24. Kead, "But if God, although He desired to show 
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IS wrath and to make known His power, endured witli much 
ering the vessels of wmth fitted for destruction, that He 
;ht make known the wealth of His glory on the vessels of 
lercy which He hath prepared for glory, as which He hath called 
also not only from the Jews but also from the Gentiles." — 
i therefore God, notwithstanding that He had, in the exercise of 
free will of His power, destined some to be " vessels of wrath," 
bought good to exercise long-suffering for a time, in order 
He might manifest His glory in the vessels of mercy, what 
elgection can be made to this determination ? Have wo, in con- 
sequence of this temporary exercise of long-suffering, a right to 
reproach God if He also finally carries out His original counsel 
^inst the vessels of wrath ? This conclusion of the sentence (after 
'^God," &c.) is omitted, being self-evident from what has been said 
TV. 20 sq. It is quite a mistake to suppose that Paul is coming 
totmd here, and means to say that God has not really acted as He 
had the power to act. He sees, rather, in the benefits hitherto 
shown to the Jewish nation, and therefore even to the rejected in 
that nation, a long-suffering exercised by (lod toward the " vessels 
of wrath," and regards them as a means in the hands of God 
for the execution of His counsel upon the vessels of mercy. 
That God has rejected some and favoui-ed the others is set forth 
as a fact which, after what has previously been said, needs no 
farther justification. On the other hand, the opinion that the 
long-aufTering hitherto shown gives the Jews any claim to escape 
tile divine wrath is rejected.- — To show His tm-ath: i.e. agaiuat; 
the multitude of the Jewa — Vessels of v/i-ath .... vessels of 
merey: subjects of the manifestation of God's wrath on the one 
hand, or of His mercy on the other hand. The expression is 
taken from the illustration of ver. 21. — Eridured: i.e. until the 
time of the sending of Christ (sec iii. 25). — " The wealth of His . 
glory;" see notes on v. 2, viii. 17 S(|q. 

ix. 24. 

Under the form of a closer definition of the " vessels of mercy," 

the apostle now proceeds to place before liis readers the second 

indisputable fact, that the election has been made not fi-om 

among the Jews alone, but also from among the Gentiles. 
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ix. 25, 26. 
The establish ment of the fact just stated bypassages of Scriptnra 
35. " In Hosea," or, according to another reading. " to Hosea.' 
The passage is Hos. ii 23. There it is the ten tribes that sre 
meant, which God, although He no longer regarded them aa His 
people, would again receive into His favour. Paul takes those 
who were not God's people to be the Gentiles. — Eead, " I will 
call that which was not my people, my people, and her that was 
not ray beloved, my beloved." — / will call : a play upon words 
with reference to "called" in a different sens o in ver. 24. — "That 
which was not my people :" lit. " the not-my-people." God will 
call them " ray people," i.e. will call them to be members of the ■ 
Messianic community and of the true " Israel of God," 

26. And it sludl come to pas% &c.: a second prophetic utter- 
ance from Hos. i 10. — In ths place: This refers originally to the 
land of Israel. Paul takes the meaning of the prophecy to be, 
that in the people of God, from which the Gentiles had hitherto 
been excluded, they now find their place aa "sons of God." — The 
children, should be " sons." 

ix. 27—29. 
Passages in support of the other fact, that from Israel only a 
chosen number has been called. 

27. Esaias also crieth concerning Israel : Is. x. 22 sq., quoted 
with some freedom from the Greek version. In the prophet the 
words are a comforting assurance that, in spite of the great judg- 
ment of God, still a remnant of the people shall return from 
exila Paul takes them to mean that the bulk of the people has 
been rejected, and onli/ a remnant has been chosen. — The children, 
should be " the sons." 

28. Eead, " For, completing and cutting short his word, the 
Lord will fulfil it upon the earth." — In this verse (Is. x, 23) 
there is an essential difference between the original Hebrew and 
the Greek version. Paul adheres to the latter, and understands 
it to mean that God realizes His promise, " limiting" or " shorten- 
ing" it, i.e. that He restricts the extent of His promise to a small 
number. 

29. And as Esaias said be/ore, should be " And as Isaiah hath 
said beforehand : " Is. i. 9, word for word from the Greek version. 
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ii, 30 — xi, 10. Second Section of the Second Division of the 
First Part. 

The fact that the Jews have been excluded and the Gentiles 
iJled, is due to the failure on the part of the former, in spite of 
1 their endeavours after righteousness, to recognize the nature 
fthe divine plan of salvation, which makes righteousness depen- 
mt upon faith and not upon works. Hence the calling of a 
inltitude of believing Gentiles, along with a small number only 
kun Israel, must he regarded as practically a fulfilment of the 
Kuniae. Tlie exclusion, however, of the remainder, whom God 
to hardened in their unbelief, only brings the law of this plan 
(salvation clearly before us from the other aide, 

ix. 30— X. 4. 

The fact that the Gentiles, who did not follow after righteona- 
less, attained it, but the Jews in spite of their pursuit of righ- 
Busaess did not attain it, is explained by the nature of the 
irine plan of salvation which is revealed in Christ, according to 
(hich righteousness is to be won by faith and not by works, 
lie Jews, not from want of zeal for God, but from want of true 

jrception, have attempted to set up their own righteoasness in 
lace of the righteousness of God, and so have failed to perceive 
liat with Christ has come the end of the Law, and in its place 
ighteouanesa from faith. 

30. What shall we say then ? "What objection can be made to 
lis representation, which is founded upon Scripture itself? None ; 
fcr the Gentiles," &c. (not, T/iat the Gentiles, &c.). The facts of 
tperience cut short every objection. 

31. Kead, " But Israel, following after the law of righteousness, 
aid not attain to the Law." We should have expected, in order 

form the proper antithesis to the last verse, "following after 
e righteousness of the Law ;" but the meaning is, that Israel 

fflrsued the Law, but did not reach it (strictly, did not " arrive" 
' it, i,e. at the fulfilment of it). This Law, however, is here 

oiled the " law of righteousness," inasmuch as it prescribes the 

r^hteousness which Israel sought to realize. 

32. Read, " Wherefore ? Because (they sought to attain righ- 
•srasness) not from faith, but as from works of the Law" [ot 
toording to the oldest MSS. "as from works"]. The answer 
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wliich the apostle gn^es to the questioD as to the reason for this 1 
fact, points in the first place to the unbelief of Israel. lu doing | 
this, however, he certainly does not mean to withdraw wha 
has just said, tliat the final cause is to be found, not in the will or | 
the course of man, but in the divine counsel (ver. 16), Indeed, hf 
explains immediately afterwards (x. 2) that what is wanting oi 
the part of Israel is not so much religious zeal as perception, and 1 
further below he shows that by the counsel of God it was intoidud 
that the great bulk of the people should be hardened in unbeUef, 
in order that the law of the divine plan of salvation, that ri 
teousness should be given not from works but from faith, might 
be revealed (xi. 5 — 8). It is therefore a misunderstanding of 
this section to suppose that Paul, having previously referred the 
hardening of the Jews and the calling of the Gentiles to the 
divine election by grace, now represents this choice by grace as 
having itself been conditioned by human conduct. On the con- 
trary, this human conduct itself has been so ordained by God. — 
"As from works:" i.e. as if righteousness was to be obtaioed from 
works. — The;/ stumbled at t/iat stumbling-stone (lit. " at the stone of 
stumbling") : La they have taken offence at the crucified Messiah 
(comp. 1 Cor. i. 23), and therefore have not believed. The "stone 
of stumbling" or " of oil'ence " is borrowed from the passage from 
Isaiah which immediately follows (Is. viii. 14). 

33. As it is written : A combination of Is. xxviii. 1 6, viii. 1 4, 
quoted with some freedom from the Greek version. In the first 
of these passages Jerusalem is compared to a firm corner-stone 
that has been tried and proved good ; in the second, God himself 
is represented as a stone of stumbling. The apostle refers both 
passages to Christ, and finds in the " stumbling" a prophecy of 
the offence of the Jews at the " word of the cross." 

1. Head, " Brethren, the good-will of my heart and my prayer 
to God for them is tiiat they may be saved." — From the hard 
saying of ix. 31 sqq., the apostle turns again to his readers, that, 
addressing them directly from the deptJis of his heart, he may 
testify to his own generous sympathy with the lot of his people 
(see note ou ix. 1 sq,). 

2. He justifies his sympathy and his prayer for his country- 
men, on the ground that their lot is not due to want of zeal for 
God, but want of understanding of the divine plan of salvation. 
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-Zeal of God: ie. "zeal for God." — But not according to knoii}- 
'idgt: ie. without true perception. 

3. Literally, "For not recognizing the righteousness of God, 
id seeking to establish their own righteousness, they have 
it subjected themselves to the righteousness of God." — The 

■righteousneas of God" ia here, as berore, the righteousness which 
Sod establishes by grace. — "Not subjected themselves;" see notes 
D&i. 5, vi. 16. — This verse gives the reason for the opinion that 
iaa just been pronounced. 

4. Bead, " For Christ is the end of the Law, unto righteousness 
r every one that beheveth." — In Christ the Law, from the works 

tfwhich the Jews sought to become righteous, has attained its 
nd, that evert/ one that believeth (the emphasis being, not upon 
'flTery one," but upon " believeth") might be justified. 

X. 5—10. 

tFrom the difference between the nature of the righteousness of 
e Law and the natnre of righteousness of faith, further demoii- 
ibation is now given that the Law really has found its end in 
Jhrist, and that therefore the Jewish zeal for the Law could not 
bnt fail to attain its aim. While righteousness from the Law 
liemands action, righteousness of faith requires that we should 
believe with the heart and confess with the mouth the preaching 
Oncerning the Messiah, who came from heaven and rose again 

ini the dead. 

X. 5. 

for Moses (the author of the Law that ended with Christ) 
hcribeth the righteoitsiiess which is of the 'law (when he saith) 

Ihe man which doeth (this) shall live by it" (i.e. this righteous- 
tts), But this is not the way unto salvation which corresponds 
Irith the divine plan. — The passage referred to is Levit. xviii. 5. 



With the righteousness from the Law of which Moses writes, 
tt contrasted the righteousness from faith, the very different 
Itterances of which are likewise introduced in the words of the 
Old Testament, but are not ascribed to Moses. 

6. Hat the righteousness which is of faith spcaketh as follows, 
"■The quotations are from Deut. xxx. 12 — H, and deal with the 
nMliaent of the commandments recorded in the Book of the 
TOL,U. L 
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Law. Of tliese it is there said that they are neither too difBo^ 
nor too far off. They are not up in heaven, so that one shooU 
not know how to bring them down in order to hear them aad 
to keep them. Nor are they " beyond the sea," so that one miiBt 
first cross the sea to bring them. But the word is very near, in 
our month and in our heart and in our hands. Paul has 
here with great freedom. According to his interpretation, ths 
words refer to the facta, which appear to the doubter impossiblB, 
of the descent of the Messiah from heaven and his resurrecticai 
from the dead. We must not ask donbtfully, "Who can go up 
into heaven" (to bring Christ down)? or "Who can go down into 
the under-world" (to bring Christ up)? i-e. we must not 
the preaching of a Messiah who descended from heaven and ross 
from the dead as an impossible message ; but the righteousneffl 
that is of faith says, " The word is very nigh unto thee, in thy 
mouth and in thy heart" (i.e. the word of faith which we preach); 
it must be confessed with the month and believed with the heart. 
The words that is, three times repeated, are simply intended to 
introduce the explanation each time, as is often the case after 
quotations from the Scriptures. 

7. Inio the deep, should be " into the under-world." 

9. Here we have an explanation how the v/ord of faith must 
be in our month and in our heart. — Kead, " For if thon shalt 
confess with thy mouth the word that Jesus is the Lord :" This 
is the very opposite to the doubting question, Who is able to 
tring down the Messiah from heaven ? Faith confesses that 
Jesus actually ia the Lord who comes from heaven (comp. 1 Cot. 
XV. 47). — And shalt hdieve in thine heart that God hath raised 
him from th^ dead : This, again, is the very opposite to the doubt- 
ing question whether any one can bring up Christ from the dead. 

10. This verse shows the necessity of both faith in the heart 
and confession with the mouth. 



X. 11—15. 

It is of the very nature of this righteousness of faith that every 
one that believeth should obtain it, both Jew and Gentile alike ; 
but since faith necessitates hearing, and hearing the sending 
forth of preaehers, t!ie gospel has been preached to all, both Jews 
Kud Gentiles. — As the apostle therefore has previously proved, 
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le nature of the righteousness of faith in distinction from 
le righteousnesa of the Law, the unbelief of the Jews, so now 
mversely, from its universal destination for all believers, he 

demonstrates the divine appointment of the missioa to the 

Gentiles. 

11. The saying of Is. xxviii. 16 is repeated from ix. 33 in the 
(form of a proof of what has been said in ver. 10 ; but now the 
•mphasis is upon the fact that whosoever believeth shall he saved, 
in order to show from this that the righteousness of faith makes 
no diatinction between Jews and Gentiles. 

12. For there is iw difference: comp. iii, 22. — Eead, "For one 
and the eame (ie. Christ) is Lord over all, rich unto all that call 
upon him :" i.e. rich enough to give of his riches unto all that 
eiill upon him. — Call upon him : not worship, but call upon hia 
name, i.e. acknowledge him as the Lord. 

13. H'Xosoeuej'sAttWcH?;.- lit. "every one who shall call" Scrip- 
tural proof from Joel. iii. 5 [A.V, ii. 32]. For every one, let him 
be who he may, that calleth upon the name of the Lord, shall he 
saved. In the prophet, deliverance from distress is promised to 
those who confess God and call upon His name ; Paul refers the 
words to the confession of the name of Jesus as that of the Lord. 

14. These questions are not to be taken as objections, but are 
intended to show that it is the will of God that the gospel should 
be preached to all. If all are to be saved who call upon the name 
of Christ, they must be able to call upon him. But for this pur- 
pose they must first have come to believe upon him. But in 
order that they may believe, they must be able to receive the 
gospel ; and for this again it is necessary that there should be 
preachers, and that these should preach by divine commiaaion. 

15. Scriptural proof (from Is. Iii, 7) of the divine commission 
given to the preachers. If the preachers, then, have been sent 
&om God, it follows from this that it is part of the divine plan 
of salvation that every beUever, Jew a.s well as Gentile, sliall be 
saved by his faith. The apostle is not here concerned, in the first 
place, with the justification of his own mission to the Gentiles, 
but simply with the establishment of the fact that the gospel has 
been preached by divine commission to all, to Jews as well as 
Gentiles, and therefore it is not the ignorance of the Jews that is 
the cause of their exclusion from the Messianic community. The 

La 
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words of the prophet really refer to the good tidings that Goi 
purposes to bring back Hia people fwrn captivity. Paul, howeWB 
intorpreta them of the gospel of Christ. — The words " that pre- 
claim peace" [A.V. " preach the gospel of peace"] should be 
omitted. They are found in Isaiah, but seem to have been omittei 
by the apostle and afterwards supplied by the copyists. — [Brinf 
glad tidings of good thirigs: the Greek verb here rendered "bring 
glad tidings of" is the same that is rendered " preach the go^' 
of," in the preceding clause, now omitted. We should therefoM 
eilher render "preach the gospel of good things," or aubstitnte 
"glad tidings" for gospel in ver. 16, where there is a direot 
reference to this quotation ; otherwise the point of the expression, 
"they have not all obeyed the gospel," in ver, 16, may bemissei] 

I. 16—21. 

The reason why Israel has not attained to salvation is to 1m 
found, then, not in the ignorance, but in the unbelief, of the Jews. 

16. But not all have yielded obedience to the goapel which 
was preached to them as well as others. Even here it is the 
Jews who are especially meant, although it is not till ver. 19 that 
the words are expressly applied to them, — For Esaias saith: Ii I 
liii. 1. The words there refer to the prophet's own proclamation. | 
— Our report, should be " our declaration," 

17. Eead, "So faith cometh from the declaration, and the 
declaration through the word of Christ." — The conclusion ia 
drawn from the utterance of the prophet Wherever faith arises, 
it is derived from the declaration of the gospel, but this has been 
brought about by the word of Christ. Heuce if some have not- 
believed, it is not because the proclamation of the word has 
been wanting. — "From the declaration:" ie. fix)m hearing the 
proclamation. 

18. As little is the reason of unbelief to he found in the failure 
of this announcement to penetrate everywhere. — But I say, Ha/ve 
tkey not heard ? The question demands an aifirmative reply, and 
BO cannot be regarded as an objection to the apostle's representa- 
tion, but only aa a question which he raises in his own name ; 
But I aak, &c., and then follows the reply, Yes, verily, &;c. The 
reply is given in the words of Psalm xix, i, accurately quoted 
from the Greek. The words refer originaJly to the manifestatioii 
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of God in nature, through the heavens and the heavenly bodies, 
tut they are referred by Paul to the message of Christ which has 
penetrated everywhere, bo that iguorance of it ia out of the ques- 
tion. — Their souTui .... their icards: referred by Paul to the 
preachers of the gospel. 

19. It is not till we reach this verse that the express applica- 
tion to the Jews is made. But 1 must further ask, If this gospel 
has been proclaimed throughout the whole world, has Israel, of all 
nations, failed to become acquainted with it ? The meaning of 
the question is not that perhaps the Jews did not know that the 
gospel was to be preached in all the world, but " has Israel, then, 
been unable to recognize the proclamation of the righteonsneaa 

I which is of faith ?" The answer then states that the Old Testa- 
inent itself, from Moses downwards, declares to the Jews the 
divine purpose of provoking them to jealousy, by the conversion 
of the Gentiles, who know not God and His word. The Jews 
, therefore have had no lack of opportunity of recognizing God's 
plan of salvation. The quotation from " Moses," therefore, is not 
intended to prove that the divine purpose of converting the Gen- 
tiles cannot have been unknown to the Jews, but to show that the 
nissioD to the Gentiles was the very means by which God pur- 
posed to bring the Jews to the knowledge of His plan of salva- 
tion. This is the same idea that is applied below (xi 11 sqq.) 
to the solution of the difficult problem presented to the Jewish- 
Christian mind by the mission to the Gentiles. — Mrst Mosea 
taith : From Moses downwards it has been proclaimed to the 
people of Israel by the sacred writers. The series of witnesses 
begins with him.—/ vnll provoke,- &c., should be " I will make 
you jealous of a no-people, and I will make you angry with a 
people that hath no understanding." The quotation is from 
Dent, xxxii. 21, There God threatens the Israelites that because 
by their idolatry they have made Him jealous of a " no-god," He 
wiU make them jealous of a " no-people," i.e. He will bless the 
-Canaanites instead of them. Paul, on the other hand, understands 
the passage to refer to the divine purpose of stirring up the 
jealousy of the Jews, by the bestowal upon the heathen of the 
perception of the divine plan of salvation, and so bringing the 
Jews themselves also to the recognition of it. — " A 
le. the Gentiles who, as not belonging to the people of God, wore 
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not acquainted with the divine will. — "Make you angry:" 
angry that these people, " without understanding," should ne7e> I 
thelesa have a better understanding of tiod's plan of salvatiM I 
than Israel, the bearer of the divine revelation. 

20. But Esaias is very bold : The prophet dares to give ta tia I 
people a saying that wounda ita pride most cruelly. The sayii^ I 
is fonnd in Is. bcv, 1, wbei'e it refers to the people of Istad I 
itself, to which God still reveals Himself, although it has turned \ 
away from Him. Paul interprets this in the aame sort of way ai 
he has done the preceding passage : If God has actually revealed ' 
His plan of salvation even to the Gentiles who did not inquire 
after it, then the reason for Jewish unbelief cannot be found in 
any want of knowledge of the gospel 

21. This verse, again in a passage from the prophet, gives the 
real reason why Israel has not obtained salvation. There has 
been no want of opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
divine plan of salvation. The unbelief of the people has been 
the sole cause. This unbelief, indeed (according to xi. 7 sqq, 
comp. ix- 17 sq.), has itself been ordained by the divine counsel 
— Bui to Israel he saith : Is. Ixv. 2. The words follow imme- 
diately upon those quoted in the preceding verse.—/ have stretched 
forth my hands : not to protect the people, hut that the people 
might grasp them. The meaning of the prophet is, that God has 
unceasingly sought the people with His favour, though it was 
disobedient and rebellious. The meaning of Paul is, that God 
has given to the people incessaut opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with His plan of salvation (as was shown in vv. 5 — 10), 
hut that the people in spite of this has remained unbelieving. — 
Gainsaying people : The prophet refers to rebellion against God's 
commandments, hut Paul applies his words to the opposition of 
the Jews to the gospel of the cross. 



xi 1—10. 

In spite of the unbelief of the people, God has fulfilled His 
promise, but in the way which alone corresponds with His plan 
of salvation. He has in His grace chosen for Himself a remnant 
from the people, but the rest have not attained what they sought 
after, because their perception of the plan of salvation remained 
obscured. — The apostle's argument here returns to its starting- 
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lint (ix. 6 — 13), showing that in Israel the divine prOTnise has 
len fulfilled exactly in the sense in which it was originally 
[tended. If, according to what has now been said, the bulk of 
iie people of Israel, in consequence of its unbelief, has failed 
obtain salvation, it by no means follows from this that God 
a rejected His people and so has not kept His promise. For 
Jod in His grace has actually chosen for Himself a remnant 
the people, which represents the true children of the promise 
kom Israel But by this very choice, which is of grace, God has 
Btended to show that salvation comes not from works but from 
lith. While, then, this chosen number has really obtained that 
'hich Israel followed after, God has hardened the rest in their 
Hibelief, and thereby revealed the law of Hia plan of salvation 
its other aspect. It is not simply because they were unbeliev- 
ing that God has excluded them from the promised salvation ; but, 
Seoiuse He wished to show that salvation is only to be obtained by 
ainsof behef in His fi'ee grace, He has let them fall into unbelief 
d hardened their hearts against the perception of His plan of 
Ivation. Hence belief and unbelief alike depend upon the divine 
Dunsel, and both must serve to make plain the way in which 
^ executes His promise. 

1, / say. then. Hath God cast away his people ? From my asser- 
ioo that Israel has. failed, in consequence of its persistent unbelief, 

obtain the righteousness which it followed after, does it then 
fellow that in my opinion God has actually cast away His people ? 
file apostle rejects this blasphemous conclusion again with the 
Ixclamation, "Far he it" (see note on iii. 4), and he gives tlie 
Mason why he should reject it in the words, I'or I also am an 
Jfraelite, &c. In this allusion to hia own Jewish descent, Paul 
does not mean, as might be supposed, to adduce an example to 
prove that at any rate all are not rejected, but he wishes to point 
out that the thought which he has just rejected is altogether 
jnpossible for him, a born Jew, to entertain. — 0/ the tribe of 
'$^jamm : conip. Phil. iii. 5. 

2. Ood hath not cast away his people : The order of words in 
ihe Greek throws a strong emphasis on the word not.— -Which he 
ire&new: i.e. as the people of His covenant, the bearer of His 
(ntnise. The factof His foreknowledge makes the impossibility of 
Hisliaving afterwards rejected them evident, — OJElias: properly, 
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"in Elijttli," i.e. in the etory of Elijah. The passage of Scripture 
which the apostle adduces in refutation of the thought suggested 
in the question in ver. l.ia found, not inverS, but ver. -i. — -"How 
he appcareth before God against Israel :" ie. when Elijah accuses 
the people of Israel before God. 

3, 4. The accusation is found in 1 Kings xix. 10, the divine 
answer in 1 Kings xix. 18. Both pa.isages are quoted with aome 
freedom from the Greek, — They have killed thy prophets: "They" 
-the Israelites under Ahab and Jezebel who have deserted theit 
own God. — Avd I avt left alone: Elijah means, as the only 
prophet Paul means, as the only one who has still remmed 
faithful to God. — But what saith the ans^oer of God unto him t In 
the original context, the words that follow are not a refutation of 
the despondent speech of the prophet, but a divine prophecy that 
only the seven thousand who have not bowed the knee before 
Baid shall be spared from the judgment of God that is coming. 
According to the apostle's interpretation, on the other hand, the 
prophet, who in his despondent complaint declares himself th& 
only one in the nation who has not deserted God, receives the 
reproving answer, that God has still preserved seven thousand 
who are faithful Hence it is not true that God has cast off the 
whole people. 

5. The application of the saying just quoted : As then, so at 
the present time also, God has preserved a remnant elected accord- 
ing to His grace, and this therefore, according to the principle 
of ix. 6, is the true Israel, in which God fulfils His promisa 

6. A closer definition of the words, according to tlie election of 
grace-. If the remnant has remained of grace, it cannot have 
remained because of works, else the grace upon which the choice 
of the bearers of the promise exclusively depends would not be 
grace any longer. Consequently these few have not been chosen 
because they were God-fearing, but they have remained God- 
fearing because they have been chosen. The promise, therefore, 
has been fulfilled, but in the way which alone corresponds with 
the divine plan of salvation. — The second half of this verse. But 
if it be of works, &c., is an unauthentic interpolation. The Vatican 
MS, has it, reading, however, at the end, " Then work would not 
he grace," Most of the older MSS, omit this addition entirely. 

7. 8. These verses establish the result now attained. The 
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.terpretation of ver. 7 depends upon tlie qnestion whether we 

like the words, Israel hath 'not obtainefi thai which he seekethfor, 
i a question or aa an affirmation. In the lirst case, the meaning 
is, What then ? Can it still be said that Israel has not obtained 
that which it followed after ? No. Israel has obtained it. That 
is to say. the choaen number has, while the rest of course have 
"been hardened. In the latter case, the meaning of the apostle ia, 
TVhat objection, then, can be raised to this ? None. The fact now 
remains that Israel has not obtained that which it followed after, 
liiit the chosen number has obtained it, and so the promise has 
been fulfilled. Haviny regard to the double meaning of the word 
Israel, which at one time is used for the whole nation in the 
ordinary sense (ix. 31, s. 19), at another time for the true 
nucleus of the people of God (ix. 6), either interpretation would 
be possible ; but, both on linguistic grounds and in view of the 
hcta presented, the latter is preferable. The decision pronounced 
1>Y the apostle, then, refers back to ix. 31. The fact, the explana- 
tion of which ia the point at issue, is itself unassailable. The people 
as a whole has not obtained that which it followed after. But 
according to the divine plan of salvation, only a chosen number 
were to believe, and so to obtain salvation fiwra faith. These 
chosen ones have actually obtained that which was followed 
after ; and thus proof has been given after all that God has not 
cast off His people. — The eleciion : i. e. the choaen number. — " The 
rest were hardened" (not blinded) : Because they did not belong 
to the chosen, God let them fall into Unbelief; and it is by the 
exclusion of these unbelievers that He reveals the law, according 
to which He carries out His counsel of salvation, viz. of grace 
alone by means of faith. — As it is ■wntten : The scriptural proof 
is drawn from Is. xxix. 10 and Dent. xxix. 4 (not Is. vi. 9), 
quoted somewhat loosely and combined together. The first 
passage deals with the hardening of the people against the 
prophet's predictions of the invasion by the Assyrians. The second 
refers to the people's persistent want of understanding in spite of 
God's marvellous guidance of them in the wilderness. To the 
apostle the words have come to mean that God has Himself 
desired and caused the blinding of the bulk of the people to H's 
plan of salvation revealed in the gospel — " God has given to 
ttiem a sp int of stupefaction :" God has sent upon them a spirit 
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that makes them deaf to the proclamation of the gospel. — " Eyes 
that they see not and eais that they hear not:" He has given to 
them eyes and ears with the intention that they should not use 
tliem. — Unto this day : in the original connection, the day when 
Moses uttered the words of Deut. xxix. 2 sqq. to Israel; bnt 
■what Paul means is down to his own time. 

9, 10. A further quotation from Scripture, which is probably 
only added here because of the resemblance between the first 
■words of ver. 10 and the quotation in ver. 8. The words are to 
be found in Ps. Ixix. 22, 23, and are quoted loosely from the 
Greek version. The Psalmist is expressing his desire that lis 
enemies may be involved in misfortune unawares, — that when they 
8it free from care, giving themselves up to enjoyment, they may 
be blinded so that they may not escape from danger when it falls 
upon them unexpectedly. Here, however, the words are applied 
to the spiritual bliuding of the Jews, which has been divinely 
decreed. While they live on carelessly, as though the promise 
could not possibly fail them, in accordance with the counsel of 
God blindness and destruction shall fall upon them. The de- 
struction that falls upon them probably means exclusion from the 
kingdom of God, but it is here represented as permanent, in con- 
tradiction to the argument that follows immediately afterwards. 
These two verses may reasonably be suspected of being a mar- 
ginal note, made by some reader after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, which has crept into the text — " Their table shall be made 
a snare" (their careless enjoyment shall plunge them into destruc- 
tion) and a trap (literally, and a hunt, i.e. they shall fall a prey 
to destruction, as the game to the hunter) and a dwnbling-Uoek 
(over which they fall) a?id a recompense (for their unbelief). — 
Zet their eyes he darkened, &c., should be "darkened shall their 
eyes be, that they see not," — And bow down their back alway : the 
standing figure for slavery. 

xi. 11 — 36. Third Section of the Second Diviaion. 
It is not the purpose of God, however, that the unbelief divinely 
decreed against Israel, and its consequent exclusion from the 
Messianic salvation, shall be permanent, but only that it shall 
serve, by the calling of the Gentiles, to pravoke Israel to imitation 
of them, and so ultimately to reveal the final object of the divine 
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plan of Balvation, viz. that all, both Jews and Gentiles, shall owe 
their deliverance sitQplj- to the merciful grace of God. 

si. 11, 12. 
The fall decreed against Israel is not God's nltimete purpose ; 
but as Israel's fall was the means of salvation to the Gentiles, ao 
■gain the calling of the Gentiles shall provoke Israel to imitate 
them, and so one day the salvation of the world shall be com- 
pleted, when the people of Israel shall enter in fuU number into 
tbe Messianic kingdom, 

11. Now at last the apostle tnms to the solution of the problem 
Tthy God has caused Israel to fall into unbelief, and so to the con- 
ciliatory conclusion of the whole discussion. The transition to 
ftia is formed again (as in xi. 1) by a false conclusion from what 
taa been said by the apostle, in the shape of a question pro- 
pounded by an opponent ; a conclusion which, as before, he 
lejects with the exclamation, " Far be it" (see note on iii. 4). — 
Save they stumbled that tkey should fall ? Was this fall of Israel 
God's ultimate purpose ? " Stumbling" is here the temporary 
liardemng of Israel as distinguished from final fall (viz. perma- 
nent unbelief and irrevocable exclusion from Messianic salvation). 
— Thmr fail: the sin of their unbelief — Salvation is come unto 
ihe Gentiles : The calling of the Gentiles to the Messianic salva- 
tion has resulted from their unbelief The apostle here regards 
the Gentile mission as occasioned by the unbelief of the Jews (a 
view which certainly can scarcely be reconciled with the equal 
right of both on which he has previously laid such stress), and 
accordingly he perceives in their unbelief a divine provision 
for the purpose of giving salvation to the Gentiles. — To provoke 
them to jealousy : The expression is occasioned by the passage 
from Deut, xxxii. 21, which was quoted in x. 19. The grace 
which has happened to the Gentiles shall, in accordance with the 
divine purpose, make the Jews jealous of them, and so bring the 
Jews to faith. Thus it is no more the final aim of the divine 
plan of salvation than the fall of the Jews. 

12. Abw; should be " But"— TAe diviinishing of them, : either 
" their loss of Messianic salvation" or " their loss numerically," 
The latter is to be preferred, on account of the better contrast it 
affords with the expression that follows. — How much miwe thtir 
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fuhuaa : How much more shall the full, unrestricted admissios 
of the whole people into the Messiauic conimuQity tend to the 
wealth of the world. If the temporary exclusion of the bulk of 
the people has tended to produce riches, i.e. a rich blessing, for 
the world and especially foir the Gentiles, how much greater will 
thia blessing be when all Israel slialt have entered into the 
Messianic community. The apostle expects, at the time which he 
here speaks of, the return of Christ aud the dawn of the glory of 
the Messianic kingdom (see ver. 15), 

xL 13—24. 

Parenthetic exhortation to the Gentiles not to exult over tlw 
Jews because of the salvation which they have obtained. 

Whereas the apostle has hitherto always had Jewiah-Chriatian 
readers in view, he now turns to the Gfentile Christians. But 
even what he puts in the form of direct personal address to them 
is intended to soothe the Jewish-Christian portion of his readers. 

13. Bead, " But to you Gentiles I say ; as long therefore as I 
have been an apostle of the Gentiles, I have glorified my service:" 
All the time that Paul has performed the duties of an apostle to" 
the Gentiles, his purpose has always been at the same time to 
win hia countrymen to the gospel, and so to make this calling of 
his glorious. — "I glorify my calling." What is meant is, hia 
calling as an apostle to the Gentiles. The glorification consists 
in hia serving, by this calling of his, the saving purpose of God, 
which is to provoke the Jews to emulation by the converaion of 
the Gentiles, The interpretation, " Inasmuch as I am an apostle 
to the Gentiles I fulfil my calling indeed, but at the same time I 
endeavour to provoke," &c., is wrong. 

14. He makes his calling glorious by hia auccesa in provoking 
the Jews to emulation. 

15. This verse shows how the conversion of the greatest pos- 
sible number of Jews is a glorification of his calling as an apostle 
to the Gentiles. If the casting wway of the Jews, on the part of 
God, has been the means of the "reconciliation of the world," 
i.e. the whole human race, but especially the Gentile world, 
what shall the impending receiving of them by God lead to but 
lift from the dead, i.e. the resurrection of the dead with which 
the dawn of the Messianic period begins ? That, therefore, is the 
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'hich the future conversion of the Jews brings to " the 
"world" (comp. ver. 12), a blessing incomparably greater than the 
recouciliation which the Gentiles have obtained in consequence 
of Jewish unbelief. 

16. This verse proceeds to show that the conversion of Israel 
will certainly take place. For, for the sake of that part which is 
dedicated to God, and of its ancestors who were dedicated to God, 
the whole people is likewise dedicated, and will therefore one 
day assuredly be received by God to grace agsin.—TheJiTst-frvM: 
ie. the number elected by God (ver. 7)- — Tlie lump, or "dough," 
strictly the "kneaded mass" from which the first-fruits of bread 
were taken. The illustration is taken from the dedicated first- 
fruits of bread commanded in Num. xv, 1 9 — 2] . — And if the root 
ie holy, so are tM brancJies: a second figure to illustrate the same 
thought. By the root, Abraham is probably meant ; by the 
branches, his natural descendants. 

17, 18. The illustration of the root and branches is applied to 
the relation between the Messianic community and the Gentiles. 
The Jews, as belonging to the sacred stock, might hope in the 
natural order of things to be received by God ; yet a certain 
number of them have been i-ejected by God, contrary to this 
natural order, and in their stead, contrary again to the natural 
order. Gentiles who were not of the same noble stock have been 
graffed into it through the grace of God. But if this be the true 
relation, what right liave the Gentiles to boast over the Jews as 
though they were something superior to them? — It should be 
noticed that Paul here goes to the furthest possible point in his 
endeavour to meet the Jewish-Christian view. For, according 
to the comparison here made, the Jews certainly have ground as 
"Abraham's seed" to boast of their descent as such, inasmuch as 
they really have a natural pre-eminence over the Gentiles. And 
in the place of the complete abolition of all distinction between 
Jews and Gentiles in the Messianic community, we find the 
essentially Jewish-Christian idea tliat Israel as a people is still, 
as before, God's people of the covenant and the natural heir of 
the promise, while the calling of the Gentiles is only a recep- 
tion into the national community of Israel. Here, as before, 
however, Paul has certainly avoided drawing the same practical 
concluaiona from this view which were drawn by the Jewish 
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Chrifltiana. — Some of the branches: The apostle purposely saya 
totiie, with a view to the discouragment of Gentile pride. — A wM 
olive-tree : The apostle pictures to himself one good tree and t 
number of wild trees. — ifi-rt graffed in ammig tJtem: Le. on the 
good stem. Salvation, therefore, has not passed away from the 
people of Israel, as such, to the Gentiles, but only a portion of the 
people has been rejected for a time, and the gaps thus made have 
been filled up by Gentiles. — It is of course well known that the 
actual process is the reverse of this figure employed by the apostle. 
It is good branches that are graffed into a wild st«m, — The rod 
and fatness of the olive-tree: strictly " the root of the fatness of the 
olive-tree," Le. the root by which the sap is supplied. The sap 
represents the blessings bestowed upon the consecrated stem. 

19. Thou wilt say t}an : This introduces an objection on the 
part of the Gentile Christian. 

20. Well: Le. that is well said, is quite true. According to 
the apostle, it really was the divine purpose that the Jews should 
be excluded in the first instance in order that the Gentiles might 
be called. But if the Gentile Christian thinks that he may 
therefore be proud of his own personal worth in contrast with the 
Jew, he forgets that God has only done this for the sake of show- 
ing that faith is the necessary condition of Messianic salvation. 
But this faith is itself the acknowledgment that those who have 
been called owe their salvation to no personal excellence, but to 
the free grace of God alone. If, therefore, the Gentile exalts 
himself over the Jew, this pride itself brings him into danger 
of losing salvation again. 

21. liead, "For if God did not spare the natural branches, 
neither will he spare thee." This verse gives the reason why 
the Gentile Christian should fear.— " Neither will he spare thee:" 
if thou esaltest thyself and so fallest into unbelief. 

22. Instead therefore of exalting thyself, recognize, in that 
which has befallen the Jews, God's severity ; in that which has 
befallen thee, His goodness and grace. 

23. For Cfod is able to graffthem in again : To the omnipotence 
of God their exclusion is not unalterable. 

24. The natural branches: i.e. those which are by nature 
branches of the good olive-tree. 
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xi 25—32. 

Final solution of the contradiction in which this rejection of the 
Jews and calling of the Gentiles stands to the promise given to 
the people of Israel. God has in part hardened Israel until the 
fulness of the Gentiles shall have come in; but, after that, all 
Israel shall be converted. Thus, therefore, the promises of God 
stand good. The final purpose of God in these proceedings ia, that 
all, both Jews and Gentiles, should appear aa disobedient, so that 
God may have mercy upon alL 

25. Kead, " For I wish not to withhold from you [lit. " I wish 
not that you should be ignorant of"] this mystery, in order that 
ye may not be conceited (strictly, " wise in yourselves"). Hard- 
ness has befallen Israel in part until the fulness of the Gentiles 
be come in, and thus all Israel shall be saved," Ac. — The persons 
addressed here, aa in vv. 13 sqq., are still the Gentile Christians 
in Boma — TJiis myaitry : The divine purpose of salvation was a 
inyatery, because it had hitherto been concealed both from the 
Jews and the Gentiles. But to the members of the Messianic 
community the divine mysteries are no longer to i-emain mysteries, 
but are being made known to them by divine revelation. By the 
mystery here is meant the problem presented to religious thought 
in the calling of the Geutiles in place of the Jews. The solution 
of this problem is at the same time the justification of the Pauline 
mieaion to the Gentiles as founded in the saving puipose of God. 
— Zes( ye skoicld be icise in your own conceits : i. e. so that you may 
not pass sentence upon this fact according to your own standard, 
without inquiring into the divine purposes. — "Hardness has 
bappened to Israel:" God has decreed hardness against Israel 
(see note on vv. 7, 8), but only in part, inasmuch as not all, but 
only a portion, of the nation has been haTden&d.^- The fulness : 
the full number, as in ver. 12. What is meant here is not, as 
might be supposed, a certain number of the Gentiles, simply 
intended to fill up the gaps among the Jews, but the whole body 
of the Gentile nations. 

26. All Israel: the whole nation. As appears also from 
ver. 32, Paul expects finally the conversion of all without dis- 
tinction, both Jews and Gentiles. The opinion that only a com- 
paratively small " remnant" is to be saved, and the great bulk of 
humanity is to be finally excluded from salvation, is not only 
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foreign, but actually contrary, to the words of the apostle. — ^s if 
is vmtten : la, lix. 20 sq., quoted freely from the Greek. Ths | 
concluding worda, " Wteu I shall take away their sins," a» ■ 
added from Is, xxvil 9. The passage ia intended by the prophet 
as a Messianic prophecy ; Paul applies it to the conversion of 
Israel which is still to come, aud so interprets the coming of Sa 
delivtrer as referring to the return of Christ, aud finds in the 
coming from Sion a proof that salvation is destined for all Israd 
The work of the Eedeemer ia then interpreted more exactly to 
mean the emancipation of the house of Jacob from its unffodlinol, , 
ie. from its disobedience to God, which in Paul's view is mow '! 
definitely its unbelief. 

27. For this, &c, should be " And this shall be my covenant 
with them :" i.e. Then will I establish my covenant with theai, 
when I shall have taken away their sins. The promised covenant 
does not consist in the forgiveness of sins itself, hut follows 
immediately upon it. What is meant by the establishment of the 
covenant ia the reception into the Messianic kingdom. 

28. ^s concerning/ the gospel (in respect of the gospel rejected 
by them), ikey are enemies (i.e. of God; see note on v. 10) for i/os/r 
Bakes: God had made them enemies for the sake of the Gentiles, 
viz. in order that by their disobedience He might bring the Gentiles 
to salvation. — Bui as touching the election, th-ep are beloved/or the 
fathers' sakes: i.e in respect of God's choice of Israel to be His 
people (see xi 1), they are beloved of Him, on account of their 
descent from the chosen patriarcha 

29. "For God cannot lopont of His gifts and calling" [lit 
" For the gifts and calling of God are not to be repented of," La 
are unchangeable]. — This verse is to show that in respect of the 
election they are beloved of God. — T/ie gifts: the gifts of gracs ,' 
which God has given to His people (see ix. i sq.). — And calliiig'- ' 
to Messianic salvation. 

30. 31. For God deals with the Jews in precisely the same 
way in which He has dealt with you. He will lead them through 
disobedience and unbelief to obedience and belief just as He has 
led you. For just as you Gentile Christians in time past Iwfft 
not believed in God (properly, " have been disobedient to God;° 
flee ch. i.), yet have now obtained mercy (i.e. been pardoned and 
received into favour) through their uvhelief (by means of theit 
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Jimbedience) ; even, so hm^e these also nov> not believed Ci.e. they 
»ye become disobedient), that through your mercy (i.e. the mercy 
liat has liefallen you) they also may obtain mercy : Here, agtiin, 
he disobedience of the Jews to the divine will concerning salva- 
ion, or their disbelief in the gospel, is represented as intended by 
ioi — May dbtain. mercy, ^oalA be "may now obtain mercy:" 
le spoatle expects the conversion of the Jews also during the 
naentage; this, however, is itself to terminate in the immediate 
itnre.in order to give place to the Messianic kingdom. AcconJ- 
ig to the apostle, the order of future events (conip. vv. 15, 26) 
(1) the return of Christ, (2) the conversion of all Israel, (3) the 
Burrection of the dead, (4) the dawn of the Messianic kingdom. 

32. The geueral principle of the divine order of salvation, 
hereby even the lot that has befallen the Jews is finally made 
jht — For God hath concluded them, all (i.e. shut them all up 
fpther) in unbelief (properly "in disobedience"), that he might 
m viercy upon all : All men, both Jews and Gentiles, have 
en subjected by God to disobedience to His will concerning their 
Ivation, and given up to sin and unbelief, in order that all may 
petheirdeliverancesimplyto His merciful grace. Here, then, even 
e "unrighteousness of man" (i. 18 — iii. 20) is expressly referred 

a divine decree; it is required by God as the hypothesis of 
B "righteousness of God." The same idea underlies not only 

13, 17 sq, 22, xi. 7 sq., but also v. 20 sqq., vii. 13, Gal. iii. 21 sq. 
Btas indisputably does the apostle assert here the final conver- 
in of all without exception, every individual Jew and Gentila 
imp. TV. 25, 2(i). Although the expression all is here used pri- 
ttily, on account of the distinction between Jews and Gentiles, to 
ow that " them" refers to both, it would still be quite arbitrary 
lose sight of the individuals and to take this unconditional all to 
ter simply to the two classes, viz. Jews and Gentiles, and so still 

reserve the final rejection of such and such a number of indivi- 
lala from each class. To have recourse to the conclusion that sal- 
Itiou is offered to all, but is not accepted by all, is in palpable 
ipoaitioa to this whole section, which refers both the pardoning 
■ all and the disobedience of all, as assumed in the pardon, to 
B divine counsel. It is impossible to see how there can be here, 
flflby side with the divinely appointed (temporary') disobedience 
' ill, a further (final) disobedience of some not caused by the 

'OL.n. M 
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will of God, If, however, we do after all Snd in other pasa^ 
eveu in Paul's writings the idea that tliere really are some who 
are eternally loat (I Cor. i. 18; 2 Cor. IL 15. iv. 3 ; coiup, Eoni. 
ix. 22), we must understand the relation between these two con- 
tradictory statements in the same way as the relation between tlie 
statement of the universal sinfulness and aonghteousness of men, 
and tliR acknowledgment of the possibility of the actual fulfilment 
of the Law even among the Gentiles. 

xi. 33 — 36. Conclusion of the First Part of the JSpisUe. 
Praise of the marvellous ways of divine wisdom. 

33. Read, " O the depth of the wealth and the wisdom and 
the knowledge of God" (not tjie riches both of the imsdom aid 
knoioledge). — Tkedepth : the inexhaustible abundance. — " Wealth:" 
not exactly abundance of grace, but wealth of resources for tliB 
execution of the divine purpose of salvation. — His judg^nedi: 
which liave made all subject to disobedience. — Ris ways: which 
all lead finally to salvation. 

34. The wisdom of God is beyond all human understanding, 
still less does He require human counsel to enable Him to attain 
His purposes. The words aie taken from Is. xL 13. 

35. Neither are God's purposes dependent upon any act ot 
merit of men. The words bear some resemblance to the Hebrew 
of Job xli. 1 1 (in Heb. xli. 3). In the Alexandrian MS. of 
the Greek Bible, they have been inserted in Isaiah after the words 
quoted in the preceding verse. 

36. Nothing depends upon human judgment, counsel or merit; 
everything solely upon God. His will is the beginniug, middle 
and end of all He is ttie only cause of all that happens ; He 
of Himself alone brings all to completion; and He Himsulfisalso 
the final goal and purpose of all. 

Second Pakt, xii. — xiv. — Practical. 
Various exhortations occasioned by the special circumstances 
of the Christian community in Home. 



On account of the mercy which the readers have found wiU* 
God, they are exhorted to oifer their own bodies to God aa ft 
living sacrificej and to walk accotding to the insight which the/ 
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lave so recently attained. Especially they are warned against 
[self-exaltation, since they are all members of the same body, aud 
'admonished each to serve the whole body according to the gift of 
tke Spirit that is given to him and each, in true brotherly love, 
showing to every one the honour due to him, in brotherly sym- 
pathy and helpfulness, to evince the true Christian disposition. 
Above all, the apostle exhorts them to be united, peaceful, ready 
to be reconciled, and to cherish a disposition to repay evil with 
good — The warning agaiitst self-exaltation and the exhortation 
to brotherly agreement, upon which the chief stress is plainly 
kid, probably refer especially to the relation between Jewish and 
Gentile Christians. 

xii. 1, 2. General Introduction to ihe Special Exlufi-tations. 

1, T beseech J/mt (should be "exhort you") .... by the mercies of 
God (the exhortation is immediately connected with xi. 30 — 32) 
that ye present y<mr bodies (the bodies are here compared with the 
Bacrificial beasts, and these bodies, which apart from communion 
with Christ are instruments of sin, are to be offered to God as a 
sacrifice, i.e. to be His own ; comp. vi. 12) a living saci-ifiee, holy, 
aceeplable unto God (not the blood of sacrificial beasts, but this 
living sacrifice, a body sanctified unto God and cleansed from 
sin, is well pleasing unto God), which is your reasonable service 
(properly, "as your reasonable worship"): The true reasonable 

irship of God, as opposed to the slaughter of sacrificial beasts, 
consists in this sanctification of our bodies to God. 

2. AtuI be not confffiined to this vjcnid (strictly, " and shape not 
yourselves in accordance with the present age"), but be ye trans- 
J'ormed (properly, "transform yourselves"): The apostle exhorts 
lis readers, instead of bearing the mark of the present (transitory) 
age, instead of living and acting as do "the children of this world," 
to change their form, i.e. their whole outward appearance, their 
conduct in the world. — Sy the reneiHng ofymtr mind : The newly 
attained perception must be stamped upon their outward life. — 
Jtead, " That ye may prove what is the will of God, that which is 
good, well-pleaaing and perfect :" These last words state what is 
the substance of the will of God. 

xii. 3. 
Here we pass from the general introduction to ttis ^.■5eti\B\. 
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exhortation that none should exalt himself over another, but esdk 
should serve the whole body in proportion to the gift bestowed 
upon him. — For I say (a more exact explanation of what is meant 
by vv. 1, 2), through the grace given unto me (i.e. by virtue of mjr 
apostolic calling : hence we see that Paul by no means regaidi 
Eome as another man's mission-field), to every man that is ammj 
you (the exhortation is directed to every individual member of 
the community of whatever school or whatever rank), not toiUnk 
of hhtiself more highly tlian he might to think (not to have a higha 
opinion of himself than is fitting), hut to think soberly (properly, 
to have such a disposition that he maintains moderation), [b 
the Greek there is a kind of play upon words here which is diffi- 
( ult to reproduce, but which might be imitated by rendering, "not 
to be high-minded beyond that which he ought to mind, but to 
mind to be sober-minded :" see note on ver. 16]. — T?ie measure 
of faith : The measure of strength and firmness of faith, and of 
the knowledge that has been obtained by progress in the life of 
faith. The weak, then, must not judge the faith of another, nor 
the strong exalt himself over the weak in the faith. 

xii. 4 — 8. 
As in one and the same body there are many members, each 
of which has its own particular function, so we, the many, are 
likewise in Christ a body having many members, and in which 
one member serves another. Hence although we show our con- 
nection with the one body in various ways, yet none must despise 
another, or exalt his own gift at the expense of another. The 
gifts of grace are very various, and so, instead of looking proudly 
down upon those who are differently endowed from himself each 
one should rather fulfil with true faithfulness his own peculiar 
task which has been appointed to him by the divine Spirit, the 
special calling which has fallen to him as an individual member 
of this body. 

5. One body in Christ: This same figure is found in 1 Cor. 
vi. 15 sqq. x. 17, xii. 12 sqq. Christ is regarded, not as the head, 
but as the soul of the body. — And every one : properly, " but in 
regard to the relation of the individuals." 

6. Having then gifts differing according to the grace that is given 
to us: The conclusion of the sentence, that should follow, "let us 
use them in the service of the kingdom of God," is omitted, or 
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lather is appended in a shortened form to each individual gift. — 
Qifts: properly, gifts of grace. — From a religious point of view, 
each special spiritual gift appears as a gift of grace, which has 
been given that it may be spent in the service of the divine king- 
dom. Every special activity in the community is separately 
referred to a distinct gift of grace (comp. 1 Cor. xii. 4 sqq.). — 
Amrd/mg to the proportion of faith : i.e. according to the measure 
of the power of faith bestowed upon him. By prophecy we must 
tmderstand the enthusiastic proclamation of the divine plan of 
salvation, the revelation of the divine mysteries, and not simply 
a foretelling of the future. 

7. Or ministry (i.e. "service"): If any one has the gift of 
serving, let him exercise it in serving. By this " serving" is to be 
understood the duty of a "serving brother'' or "deacon," Le. the 
care of the poor (so 1 Cor. xvL 15 ; 2 Cor. viii. 4, 19 sq., &c.). — 
Rt that teacheth : lit. " If it be one that teacheth (let him exercise 
his gift), in teaching." In 1 Cor. xii 28 sq. also, the gift of teach- 
ing is distinguished from that of prophecy. 

8. Re that exhorteth : The gift of exhortation seems to have 
manifested itself in the edifying application of the word of Scrip- 
ture after it had been read (see Acts xiii. 15). — He that giveth: 
i.e. that gives from his own private property for the benefit of 
the poor. This delight in the self-sacrifice of giving appeared to 
he a special gift of grace. — With simplicity: without mental 
reservation or hypocrisy. — He that ruleth : The ability to direct 
a community is also reckoned as one of the gifts of grace (see 
1 Cor. xii. 28). — With diligence : let him be zealous in the exer- 
cise of his office. — He that showeth mercy : This seems to refer 
especially to the care of the sick. 

xii. 9, 10. 

From the thought that each should use his special gift in the 
service of the whole body, and so practically demonstrate that he 
is a member of the one body, the apostle turns, in the exhorta- 
tions that follow, to all the members of the community without 
distinction. 

9. The chief duty that lies upon all is love and concord. — 
'^itlmU dissimulation : without hypocrisy. — Ahhor that which is 
^>&c.: lit. "Abhorring the evil, cleaving to the good, in brotherly 
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love kindly aPTectioned one to another," &c. — Evil .... 
evil or good which one may evince towards another. 

10. In lionow preferring ojie atwther : the very opposite to I 
eelf-ezaltation (ver. S). 

xii. 11, 12. 
Further exhortations now follow, to show a Christian disposi- 
tion generally, in which all, notwithstanding their different giflft 
must he at one. I 

11. JVW s/ofA/W t« JiMiness, should be "not Black in zeal:" ift I 
in zeal for the execution of the calling that has been appointed 1 
to each in the service of the whole body. — Ferocni in spirit; 
glowing with the fire of the Holy Spirit. The same figure is 
found in Acta xviii. 25. — Serving the Lord, i.e. Christ There is 
another reading, " Serving the time " or " adapting yourselves to 
the season," but this is not suitable here [and has Little support 
from the MSS.]. 

12. In hope, should be " in the hope," i,e. the hope of fataw 
glory. — Patient in tribulation: Tribulation is a test of hope 
(v. 3). 

xii 13—21. J 

The exhortations now have again a direct practical reference to j 
intercourse with others. 

13. Distributvuff to the necessity of saints: lit. "sharing in tlie 
necessities of the saints," i e. by active assistance. — Cfiven to hospv- 
taiity : lit. " following after hospitality." 

14. Comp. Matt. v. 44. This exhortation applied not only to 
the feeling toward.? those who are not Christians, but also to the 
party quarrels in the community. 

15. Share, in a brotherly manner, in everything that affects 
another, be it joy or suffering. 

16. This ver.se returns to the starting-point of all the indi- 
vidual exhortations from which the apostle set out in ver. 3. — 
The use of Greek words of similar sound which appears here 
again, as in ver. 3, is given by rendering " be of the same mind" 
pit. "minding the same thing"] and "mind not high things," 
[To keep it up we should render the last clause "be not higb- 
minded."] — Condescend to men of low estate [lit. " to the lowly,"" 
■which might refer either to "men" understood or to "things" 
after "high things"]: have fellowship with them, — Be not idse in 
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;,'■:(,■ nc'rt, conceits: Tlie same expression m Greek ag in si. 2-5, Ijiit 
l;i':v it is not conceited judgmenU aa to the course of Providence, 
liii .m overbearing disposition towards others, tliat is meant. 

17 R:co7)vpense to no man evil for evil: essentially tlic same 
■ .:.' iiiition as in ver. 14. — Provide (kings honest : devote yonr- 
'■■■li to that which is good generally, so that no one can justly 
BCTiise you of evil. 

IQ. If it be possible, as much as lieth in you : You should 
always be ready for peace ; and if there be no peace, at least the 
llflKie must not be yours. 

19. Give place unto wrath: properly, "give place to the wrath ;" 
i-e. not, let your wrath have vent ; but, leave vengeance to the 
diviue wrath, — This exhortation is made specially iinpresaive by 
tile personal address, dearly beloved, and hence doubtless refers, 
like what has preceded, to some special circum stances of the 
community. — Fm' it is written : Deut. xxxii. 35. The quotation 
here is nearer to the Hebrew than to the Greek version. The 
Words are similai'ly quoted Heb. x. 30. 

20. This verse enforces the duty of conduct directly opposed 
to feelings of vengeance.— TVtej-e/ore, should be " But," — If thine 
Ctttmy hunffei; feed him; if lie thirst, give him drinJi: (word for 
\rord from the Greek version of Prov. xxv. 11), for in so doing 
tJum shalt heap eoals of fire on his head: This represents the 
Bhame which is thus brought upon an adversary. Altogether 
perverted is the interpretation, "in so doing thou wilt involve 
liiiu in severe divine punishment," 

21. Do not allow yourself to be excited to the repayment of 
evil with evil, but repay evil with good, and ao overcome the 
eri]. 

sUi. 1—7. 
Warning against defiance of the civil power, since it also has 
Wu ordained of God and has received commission from God for 
the maintenance of tlie moral order. This warning, like the 
special exhortation of ver. 7 to pay to the government the 
'Ustoms and taxes that are due, was occasioned by the peculiar 
position of the Christians in the imperial capital, and the restless 
spirit of the Jewish population there, but has also of course a 
Beneral application. 
1. Every sovl: Christians as well aa others. — Be mhjcctunto: 
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lit " range himself under." The expression is purposely eekcled 
with reference to the ordaintd of God, which follows [which we 
might render " arranged by God," to keep up the apostle's iise of 
two similiir words]. — The higher povxrs ; properly, "the powers 
sot over him," i.e. by divine appointment, as is shown by the 
next words. — For there is tw power but of God: The origin of tba 
Gentile government is distinctly traced to God. At that tima 
there was a wide-spread opinion among the Jews that the Gen- 
tile supremacy over the chosen people of God was a miserable 
state of slavery for them, opposed to the divine purpose, and that 
in the coming age of the world the Jews would bear away over 
the Gentiles. The Gentile government thus seemed to the Jews 
to be of diabolic rather than divine origin, and they heheved 
themselves to be in a continual state of war with it, in which 
every riot, every refusal or evasion of taxes and customs, waa 
allowable, This view the apostle here opposes as clearly as 
possible. According to him, the divine right of the governmEnt 
rests upon that maiutemtnce of the moral order which has been 
committed to it by God (vv. 3 sq.). Ke has in his mind, moreover, 
every existing government under the power of which ChristiflM 
find themselves, without further inquiry as to its special origin. 
Of course all this has nothing to do with the divine right of* 
particular form of government. 

2. lUsidetk the ordinanee of God: Disobedience to the govern- 
ment is, therefore, disobedience to Grod himself. — Itamfiatio*, 
should be "condemnation." The punishment inflicted by tbfl 
government upon those who resist is regarded as a divins 
penalty, 

3. Eead, "For rulers are not to be feared for a good deed, 
hilt for an evil deed." — If the government decrees a penalty, it 
does so, not on account of good conduct, but of bad conduct Only 
he who does wrong has reason to be afraid. The apostle is think- 
ing liei-e of offences against moral and civil order by individasJ^ 
which even the Gentile authorities have a perfect right to punish- 

4. This verse explains why only the evil-doer need be afraid 
of the Gentile authorities. — -To thee for good : to do good to thes | 
also, viz. to maintain justice and order. — He ieareth . . . .^ 
siuord : a vivid picture of the magisterial penal ofiice, especially 
of the power of life and death. The apostle does not doubt thfl 
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right of capital puniahment, which was at that time never qaes- 
tioued. — JVbi in vain : not without reason. If, then, yoa do evil, 
you have of course every reason to fear him. — " A revenger for 
wrath ;" to manifest the divine wrath against the evil-doer. 

5. Wherefore it is necessary to be subject, not only becanse 
the punishment by the magistrate brings God's wrath upon yon, 
but also because the conscience should be bound to God's order, 
—Ye must needs he : lit. " it is necessary to be." 

6. For for this cause (because ye must recognize in the commands 
of the ruling powers a divine appointment) pay ye tribute also: 
These words are not an admonition (ye must pay tribute), but are 
intended to explain the divine right of a state of things which 
practically exists, and which the individual cannot escape from 
■without blame.- — For they are God's ministers: properly, "God's 
sacrificial priests." The collecting of the taxes is compared to 
the collecting of gifts for sacrifice, inasmuch as the taxes are for 
the purpose of maintaining a civil order in accordance with the 
divine will, and the collection of them is, as it were, a service to 
be done to God. — Attending continually upon this very thing : 
i e, the fulfilment of this " sacrificial service " to God. 

7. The admonition to the fulfilment of civil duties is brought 
■under the general demand to give to every one what is due to 
him. — Tribute to whom tribute is due: lit. "to him who (demands) 
tribute, tribute," &c. 

xiii. 8—10. 
The general admonition to give to every one what is due, is 
reduced to the duty of love, as the true fulfilment of the Law. 
These verses are very similar to Matt. xxii. 37 — 40. 

8. Oioe no man anything (this brings forward once more the 
general idea of ver. 7) but to love one another : You can punctu- 
ally fulfil all obhgations to others. In love alone you can never 
satisfy one another. In this, each always remains the other's 
debtor. By love, we must understand brotherly love, so that 
we return to what has already been said in xii. 9 sqq. — For 
he that loveth another hath fulfilled the law: How this has been 
clone is explained in vv. 9, 1 0. He that loveth another fulfils in 
so doing all the special commandments enumerated in ver. 9, 
which are, indeed, all embraced in the admonition to do no evil to 
another. The ground on which the commandment of love Q.vea 
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here rests, is clioaen as soitable in the first place for Jewali- I 
Christian readers. t 

9, Ad enumeration of the commandments from Exod. xx. 13 sqq, I 
except that there, after "Thoushalt not steal," comes "Thou shalt I 
not bear false witness," which some of tlie MSS. have inserted ■ 
here, [In the majority of the old MSS. it does not appear here] 1 
— It vs briejly eomprehejided : summed Up in one leading thought. I 
— Utou shall love thy neighbmtr as thi/self: Levit. xix. 18. I 

10. Love workah no ill to his Tieighbour (it offends against 1 
none of the duties to ones neighbour enumerated in ver. 9), I 
there/ore love is the fulfilling of the law .■ This proposition of ver, 8 

is emphatically repeated as a conclusion from what has now been | 
said. Therefore you may prove your fidelity to the Law, the 
apostle means, by loving your neighbour (the believing brother) 
and doing no evil in word or deed to any one. 

xiii. n— H. 
An additional reason for the exhortations just given is to bo 
fouud in the impending return of Christ. Since the night of the 
present ^e is drawing to a close, and the day of the Messianic 
glory is immediately at hand, they that believe should walk as 
children of light, i.e. in such a manner as ia seemly in broad day- 
light. 

11. ATid that (i.e. and do that, viz. what has been said io 
w. 8 — 10), knomng the time (since ye understand the nieaning 
of the present time and its signs), tliat nmo it is high time (a 
closer definition of the time tlmt ia Itnown to them, the hour has 
B-heady eovaB)io awake out of sleep {i.e. from the sleepof sin).— i^or 
nmi! is our salvation nearer, &a.: for the dawn of the Messianic 
glory has now advanced nearer than it was at the time when we 
first became believera — When we 6e;mW = "when we became 
believers." 

12. Tlie night is far spent : It is near its end. The night is 
the present age of the world. — The day is at hand : The Messi- 
anic E^e is close at hand. — Let ms therefore (our perception of the 
times makes the reason for the ui^ency of this admonition evident 
to us) cast off (as one takes off the clothes worn at night and 
exchanges ihem for those worn by day) the works of das-kness 
(represented as clothes in which the body is clothed at night). 
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let usptU <m ihe armour of light (the annour auitatle to the 

;ht, ■which the children of light put on) : Here the works of 

len are represented under a figure aa clothes which be puts on 

body. The works of darkness are worka which are done in 

'kness under the dominion of sin. Tlie armour of ligM repre- 

mta the works which are suitable to the light, i.e. to the clear 

lajlight of the Messianic time (comp. 2 Cor. x. 4 ; 1 Theas. v. 8). 

13. [^Hoiiestly,i.G. hoDourably and with propriety generally.] — 

in the day: aa it is fitting to walk by daylight. — Not in 

and drunkenness : better, "not in nightly revellinga and 

f-bouta." — Chamberinff ; lit. " couches." 

Bat put ye on ihe Lord Jesus Christ : a figurative exprea- 

'aba for life in communion with him, by means of the Spirit of 

Christ which dwells in believers (viii. 9). They must let this 

Spirit bear sway in them. Elsewhere (GaL iii. ^7) the putting on 

Christ is represented as having already taken place, viz. in 

baptism, in which the believers have entered into a mysterious 

communion with Christ. — And make not provision for the flaah: It 

is altogether contrary to the apostle's meaning to take these worda 

to refer to a proper care for the wants of the body. The flesh is 

herSj aa always, regarded as the seat of sinful lusts ; provision for 

thejlesh is therefore practically the same as the indulgence of its 



The genera] exhortation to mutual love and toleration is 
applied to the particular relations between the "strong" and 
the "weak" in the faith. The latter, who are not the apostle's 
Jewish-Christian readers generally, but Christian Essenea (see 
pp. 39 sq.), regard the use of flesh or wine aa defiling, and observe 
a distinction between sacred and profane days. The former have 
left such scruples beliind them. The apostle admonishes the 
weak" not to judge others on account of their freer customs, and 
conversely the strong not to despise the weak because of their 
scruples. In these matters each must obey his own conscience, 
and only take care that everything that he does, or omits, is to 
the glory of the Lord, whose we are, whether we live or die. But, 
above all, it is the special duty of the strong in the faith to take 
care not to give any offence to a weaker brother, and rather to 
deny themselves that which is allowed, than by the exercise of 
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their liberty to lead away others to a course of conduct whieli ia ft 
contrary to their own conacience and bo to them is sinful, — The I 
apostle here states the vei7 same principles as in the discussioa ■: 
of the question of eating flesh offered to idols (1 Cor. viil). The l^ 
warmth with which he here charges his readers to be considerate A 
to the weak, is only an additional proof of the apostle's own con- I 
ciliatory disposition. For this consideration for the " weaker 1 
brethren" he would certainly show still more to those who thought E 
themselves bound not to the strange regulations of the sect of 1 
the Essenes, but simply to the Mosaic laws regarding meats. I 

1. Him tliat is weak in the faith: The apostle regards it as & I 
proof of weakness in the faith if any one is unable to shake oS I 
the scrupulous obligation to external rules, the observance op | 

I non-observance of which is in itself a matter of entire indiffer- 1 

y euce to the Messianic believer. — Receive ye: have brotherly 

communion with him, notwithstanding his weakness. — Not to 
doubtful diapatalions : not so as to excite doubtful thoughts in 
bim. [Lit "not to decisions of doubta," which may mean either, 
" not so that you may judge his doubts," ot " not so as to impose 
upon him in the decision of doubtful questions."] 

2. Explanation of the particular case to which this exbortatioa 
refera The one is convinced that, as a believer in the Messiafai 
he may eat anything. He that is weak, on the other hand, lives 
on vegetable food only. 

3- To each of the two parties the apostle directs a special exhor- 
tation. He who has freer ideas is not to despise the other who 
eateth not, i.e. who abstains from meat. The more scrupulous 
must not judge him who has no scruples about eating meat, must 
not condemn his conduct as sinful, or declare that it excludes him 
from the Messiauic community. This express recognition of the 
right of those who have freer ideas, by those who are themselves 
more strict, is demanded therefore by the apostle as the condition 
of brotherly fellowship, and ouly on this assumption are the 
exhortations to the strong to spare the consciences of the weak 
valid. Hence those who are free must not be deprived of their 
rights in the Christian community, under the pretext of avoiding 
offence to others. — For God hath received him : i.e. him who eata. 
God has received him into communion with Himself, and no 
man has the right, therefore, to declare him excluded from it 
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4. Address to the weak. — Another man's servavt : one who is 
1 Christ's service, uot in yours. — To his oivn master he slandeih 
• faileth : It is hia own master's alfalr, and his only, to decide 
'bether ]ie stands in communion with him or by sin falls away 
—Yea, he shall be, &c., should be, " But he will stand, for 
the Ixjrd hath power to make him stand:" He will not be ex- 
eladed from the communion of the Lord on account of that for 
Vhich the other judges him ; for, in opposition to him who 
judges, "the Lord (so the best MSS. read, instead of God) hath 
power to make him stand," i.e. to keep him in communion with 
himself. 

5. Here the apostle comes to the other point in dispute, the 
distinction between sacred and ordinary days. In this matter 
there was the same difference between Gentile Christians and 
Jewish Chriatians generally (comp. Gal. iv. 10). 

Q. He that regardcth the day (he that attends carefully to the 
strict observance of the definite sacred day) regardeth it untc the 
Lord (i.e. as a service, in the conviction that the Lord so willa it). 
■ — And he that regardeth not the day, to the Lord he doth not regard 
it, should be omitted. — He that eateth, eateth to ih£ Lord (i.e. in 
the conviction that in communion with Christ the observance of 
Bach rules is worthless), for he giveth God thanks : He says grace 
over hia meat, which he certainly could not do if he thouglit that 
the Lord had forbidden hira to partake of it. — Conversely, he thai 
tateth not, to the Lord he eateth not (in the service of the Lord he 
avoids such food, because lie thinks that to partake of flesh is a 
Bin in the sight of the Lord), ajid giveth God thanks : He also 
pronounces a thanksgiving over his vegetable food, which he 
holds to be the only food allowed. 

7 — 9. The believer, whether he observe these rules or not, 
hoth in what he does and what he omits, stands always in the 
service of his Lord. Neither in living, nor in dying, do we serve 
our own selfish purposes, fur our living and dying are a living 
■and dying in communion with the Lord, to whom, both living 
and dying, we belong. — " For to this end Christ both died and 
became alive again" [lit. "lived"]: This is the ground of the 
statement that living and dying we belong to him. The abject 
■,of his death and resurrection was to make him the Lord of dead 
and living. — And rose, should be omitted. 
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10. Here the apostle returns again to the dispute between the 
"strong" and the "weak," in order that he may show, from the 
similar relation of servants in which Iwth stand to Christ, how- 
unjustifiable it is for one either to judge or to despise the other. 
— "But thou, why doat thou judge thy brother; or thou, why 
doat thou despise thy brother?" — Thou: in opposition to the Lord, 
to whom the other belongs both in what he does and in what he 
does not do. — ?f% dost thmijvdge? By what right dost thou 
take upon thyself to judge? The readers themselves could give 
the answer to the question. — For we shall all stand before the 
judgmeiU-seat of Christ : This gives the reason for the answer, 
which is really to be inferred from the question itself. The only 
one who has a right to judge us all is Christ, before whose judg- 
ment-seat we shall al! one day appear, — Stand: lit. "be placed." 
—Christ : some of the MSS. read " God." The reading " Christ" 
agrees with 2 Cor. v. 10, the reading "God" with Eom. ii. 16. 
[The MSS. authority is very strong in favour of the latter read- 
ing.] 

11. Scriptural proof that judgment belongs to God (or Christ) 
alone. The passage is from Is. xlv. 23, very loosely quoted from 
the Greek version. There the prophet is speaking of the Mes- 
sianic time when all the Gentdes will worship God ; but Paul 
iuterprets the passage of the last judgment, when all men will 
submit themselves to the just sentence of God, and every objec- 
tion will be silenced, though God recognize as His own those 
who are condemned or despised by men. 

12. If, then, God (or Christ) has reserved judgment for himself 
alone, every one will be personally responsible to God (comp. 
ver. 4). 

13. Lei ws 710* Ihtrefm-e judge one aTwther any more : The exhor- 
tation not to judge is here addressed of coui'se to both parties, so 
that contempt is regarded as itself a kind of judging. — Biitjudt/e 
this rather: A play upon words in the Greek is thus kept up, 
hut the meaning would be clearer if we translated, " but rather 
esteem it right." 

14. From this point the apostle confines his exhortations excla- 
sively to the strong, with whose convictions he entirely agrees, 
•but whose conduct toward the weak he earnestly deprecates as 
disastrous to Christian fellowship. — Am persuaded by t/te Lord, 
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iMts.- By, should be "in ;" I am convinced of it by virtue of 

le insight wLich I have obtained in conimunion with Christ. — 

'nclean: lit, "common," in the sense of unclean. — But to hi>ii 

eateenieth anything to he uncleaii, to kim it is unclean : Hence 

may not without sin partake even of that which is clean in 

16. Eend, " For if thy brother be grieved by thy meat, thou no 
louger walkest according to love :" This introduces the exhorta- 
tioiif resulting from what has been said, not to lead away another 
to anything that he regards as sin. — "According to love;" which 
is after all the supreme law for the mutual intercourse of believers 
xiii. 8 Bqq.). — Destroy not hint, (i.e. lead him not to perdi- 
tion) , . . /(W whmti Christ died: This is intended to bring out a^ 
sharply as possible the contrast between what Christ has done foE 
this brother, as well as for the rest, and what the other ia on 
the point of doing to him. Christ died to deliver him also from 
eternal death, and you will not so much as abstain from that 
food, by partaking of which you lead him astray to sin and draw 
down eternal death upon him. 

16. Let not then your good be evil spoken of (or blasphemed 
i^inst) : The " good " cau scarcely mean the meat, which the 
strong receive with thanksgiving as a gift of God, so that the 

blaspheming" is not the reviling of this gift of God on the part 
of the weak. The jood is explained in the very next verse aa the 
hingdom of Ood, and the blaspheming proceeds from the unbe- 
lievers who slander this supreme good of the believers, taking 
oc'jasion to blaspheme against this kingdom of God from the 
conduct of believers themselves, when they see that they do not 
shrink from robbing their fellow-believers of this very treasure 
rather than give up the most iusignificaut things themselves. 

17. For the good, which by such conduct on your part is 
exposed to the blaspheming of unbeliever, vJz. the kingdom of 
God, "is not eating and drinking." In the kingdom of God, 
questions of eating and drinking are not raised, and it cannot be 
gained or lost by one's opinion that one may, or may not, eat or 
drink such and such things. — But righteousness and peace and 
joy "in the Holy Spirit;" Its effect is seen in a disposition well 
pleasing to God, in the peace of its members among themselves 
aad in the common joy which the Holy Spirit gives. Where, 
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then, these cliaTacteristics are wanting, there the kingdom of God 
cauDot be won. 

18. Kead, "For he who therein serveth Christ" (i.e. who serves 
Christ in righteousness, peace and joy in the Holy Spirit, instead 
of by eating or not eating, drinking or not drinking) is aca^- 
able to God (and can therefore inherit the kingdom) and appnmd 
o/ vun. (acts ao that his good cannot be blaaphemed of men). 

19. Edify: i.e. build up. The apostle delights to compare the 
community to a house which ia being built (1 Cor, iii. 9 aqq.). 
To the building of thi.^ house everything serves which serves toi 
the advancement of the Christian life, and especially of peace 
among those who belong to the house (1 Cor. viii. 1,10 [where 
the Greek, which is rendered be emboldentd, ia litei-ally "ba 
built up," the same that is usually rendered " edified"], x. 23, 
xiv. 3, 4, 5, 12, 17, 26 ; 2 Cor. x. 8, xii. 19, xiii. 10). This edifi- 
cation or building up, however, must be mutual. 

20. If the community be a house, and everything which 
happens in the life of the community is to serve for " edification," 
there results from this point of view also the duty of not pulling 
down again by unbrotherly behaviour (and especially by the 
diificultiea which the strong may cause to the weak) the divine 
edifice which has been begun. — Destroy not: liL "do not undo" 
or " break up." This breaking up or pulling down is opposed to 
building up (comp. 2 Cor. v. 1 ; G-aL ii 18). — Fo^- meat . . . .the 
work of Qod : a sharp contrast between so paltry a matter on the 
one hand, and so lofty on the other. — All things indeed are pure 
(an emphatic repetition of the thought contained in ver. 14, in 
order to bring out the contrast the more sharply), but it is einl/or 
that man who eatelh with offence : The eating of that which in 
itself ia clean is evil to him, inasmuch as it is an injury to his 
own soul and gives occasion to siu. 

21. Conversely, it is good (lit. beautiful) in such a case, where 
that which is good in itself becomes evil, to oat no flesh at all, 
and drink no wine, and abstain from everything of any kind that 
gives offence to a brother. — Is made weak : should be " is weak." 
[Some of the best MSS. omit " or is offended or ia weak."] 

22. Hast tlioii faith / Save it to thyself be/ore God : We should 
read here, with the best MSS., " Keep thou the faith, which thoa 
hast in thyself, before God." Faith, here as elsewhere, ia the 
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t coDviction, springing from n living Christianity, of the 

ce of such external thinga to the life of salvation. — 

^Keep it to thyself:" Do not insist upon it vphere you would 

BI7 do harm by it. — Happy is he that condemneth not himself 

rictly, judgeth not himself i-e. has no need to accuse himself) 

( thtxt thing which he idlowdh (in that use of food which he 

^proves of). 

23. And he that dmtbteth (i.e. doubtelh whether he may eat or 

Vvot) " is condemned" (has incurred the judgment of God, because 

mioB conduct is inconsistent with his moral conviction). In the 

I Greek of vv, 22, 23, there is a play upon words wliich cannot be 

I imitated in translation. — [The force of it is lost in the mere 

1 wpetition in English of the word "condemn ;" and " damned" 

I in the second verse now gives quite a false meaning. Tlie apostle's 

1 idea is kept up if we render, "happy is he that judgeth not him- 

I self," and then, ''he that duubteth is (not only judged but actually) 

eondemned if he eat."] — For {"Aud") whatsoever is not of faith is 

neral proposition which brings the discussion to a close. 

[ Everything is sin, i.e. proceeds from sin, which does not proceed 

fiem &uth, ie. from the believer's own clear conviction. 



XV. XVL 

These two chapters are of very doubtful authenticity (see notes 
on XV. 3, 4, 5, 8—13, 19, &c.). 

XV. 1—13. 

Additional exhortation to toleration and harmony, since Christ 
came indeed in the first place for the sake of the Jews, to secure 
to them the promises given to the fathers, but yet the Gentiles 
also have found mercy, as many passages of Scripture testify. 

XV. 1—7. 
1. The warning that it is the duty of the strong to bear the 
infii-raities of the weak, in this connection, can only be a repeti- 
tion of what was said in ch. xiv. The strong, tlieifc&te, ^ 
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who are freer in their opinions as to the ase of meat and wine,— 
OttJ^hi, i.e. "it is our duty." — Ancl not to please ourselves, but 
rather to please others {ver. 2). 

2. Let every one of vji please his neighbour: seek by hie conduct 
to earn the approval of the other. The context shows that thij 
only refers here to the consideration of the strong for the weak; 
bat the thought has also a wider application. — " For good ;" aeenia 
to refer to xiv. 16. — To edification : see xiv. 19. 

3. For even Christ: This appeal to the example of Chriati* 
made, not in support of the exhortation to be considerate to the 
weak, but in support of the more general demand not to plcaae 
oneself, le. not to have one's own interest in view. The authority 
adduced from Ps. liix. 9, after the Greek version, treats of the 
insults to which a pious man has been subject, and is here 
interpreted as referring to Christ (in the sen.se, it would seem, 
that Clirist patiently took insults upon himself), so as to show 
that he lived not to please himself but othera. In this chapter 
there is repeated reference to the example of Christ. — That 
reproached thee: This seems to be taken here to refer, not to Grod, 
as in the original, but to " the other" for whose pleasure Ghrisb 
lives. Who is to be understood, however, by this reviled person, 
whose reproach Christ experiences, it is difficult to say. 

4. Eead, "For that which has been written has been written for 
our instruction, in order that through patience and through thecom- 
fort of the Scriptures we may have hope." — " For that which has 
been written, &c.;" These words, which remind us of iv. 13 sqq., 
are intended to justify the quotation from Scripture. The refer- 
ence found in the quotation to the insults which Christ bears for 
others, is taken as an exhortation to patience, applicable to us, — 
" That we through patience and the comfort of the Scriptures 
maj" have hope :" Considering the connection with ch. xiv., it ia 
natural to refer the patience to consideration for the weak. After 
verse 3, however, we can only understand it of patience in suffer- 
ing, which (as in v. 3 sq.) is immediately connected with hope. 
From first to last there is, indeed, no mention of sufferings which 
befall the Christians.— " And through the comfort of the Scrip- 
ture:" the comfort and encourt^emeut which Scripture affords 
the sufferers. 

5. "But the God of patience and comfort (the God who gives 
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patience and comfort) grant you to be of the same mind one 
toward another:" This exhortation to liarmony is a recurrence 
to what was said in xii. 16, and, as vv. 8 sqq. abow, it is applied 
to the relation between Jewish and Gentile Christians. The 
dependence of the exhortation upon the name here given to God 
can only be made intelligible by taking patience in this verse to 
refer to consideration for others, and not, as in ver. 4, to patience 
in suffering. — Acayi-ding to Christ Jesus: accoi-ding to the example 
of Christ. 

6. God,evm the Fathei; shonld be "the God and Father." — 
The united glorification of God is the goal of the harmony of the 
ielievers, which God is prayed to grant. 

7. Wherefore receive ye one another: A similar exhortation to 
that of xiv. 1, but reftirriug here not to the relation between the 
strong and the weak, bnt, as the sequel shows, to brotherly fellow- 
ship between Gentile Christians and Jewish Christiaus. — As 
Ghrisl tzlso receioed us, "As Christ also received you" [the MSS. 
Vary" between "us" and "you," but the evidence is in favour of 
the latter reading]; Another appeal to the moral example of 
Christ ; and here even Christ's work of redemption itself is made 
en example for us, 

XV. 8— 13. 
The exhortation just given is supported by the statement that 
Christ, although he came in the first instance to assist the Jews 
to attain what belonged to them, still in mercy took up the cause 
of the Gentiles also, and so fulfilled the prophecie.? of Scripture. 
Paul hiraselfhaa already said (xL 28) that the Jews are beloved of 
God for the fathers' sake, and he regards the ultimate conversion 
of the whole people as tho final fulfilment of the promise given to 
the fathers. On the other hand, such a distinction as is made here 
between Jews and Gentiles is very different from anything that 
is said there. "We may also compare xi. 30 — 32, where the 
apostle speaks of both sections as called to salvation simply by 
the grace and mercy of God. Here, on the other hand, it is said 
that the calling of the Jews is of right, that of the Gentiles of 
gi'ace. 

8. Read, " For I say that Jesus Christ became a minister of 
the circumcLtion for the sake of the truth of God, to confirm t! 
promises given to the fathers." — " A servant oE ttvtt cttCMmcisss'B.- 
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According to tliis, Christ came in the first place for the sake of 
the Jews, to redeem the piomise which God had given to them. 

9. "But that the Gentiles may praise God for his mercy:" 
Christ being a servant of the Jews, the Gentilea must conclude 
that they, in distinction fi-om the Jews, have only been called by 
mercy. — As it i» written : Here follows a series of Biblical sayinga 
to prove the calling of the Gentiles by grace. Elsewhere it ia 
with BCriptTiral proof, not of the conversion of the Gentiles 
generally, but of the equality of the Gentiles with the Jews, that 
Paul is concerned. The quotations that follow here are all taken 
accurately from the Greek version. — For this cause, &c.: Pa. 
xviii. 49, There it is David who speaks, proclaiming to aU 
nations the great things God has done unto him. 

10. And again he saitk : i.e. God saith. The words are from 
Deut. xxxii. 43. The original means that the Gentiles shall 
extol the people of God. 

11. A7id again, i. e. " again he saith : " Ps. cxvii. 1 . [The words 
from Deut. xxxii. 43, might perhaps be taken to be the words of 
God, though more probably meant to be the words of Moses hioa- 
aelf, the words of Jehovah ending with ver. 42 ; but in Pa. cxvii, 
it is certainly the Psalmist who calls upon the nations to praisa- 
God, and not God who speaks. Hence it would be better fco 
ti'uuslate, " It saith."] 

12. And again Esaias saith .- Is. xi. 10. [Lit. " There shall be 
the root of Jesse and one that ariseth to rule over the Gentiles, 

i in him shall the Gentiles hope," The word rendered " ariseth" 

is the same that is habitually used in speaking of the resurrec- 
j tion.] 

I 13. Concluding benediction. — The God of hope : the God who 

I gives hope to both Jews and Gentiles. — Joy and peace: placed 

■ together as in xiv. 1 7. — In believing : Joy and peace are founded 

^^^^tin faith. — Tltat yc inay abound in hope : Joy and peace are repra- 
^^^H«euled as the hypotheses of hope. 



XV. 14—32, 



An apology for the over-bold language of the Epistle to the in-^ 
telligent Romans, a protest against tlio impression that Paul might 
take upon himself to come to tJie Romans as a teacher (while, on 
the contraTy,heonly intends to pass through Eome on his joumey)i 
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and a request that the readers will asaiat him with their prayers. 
— The preceding section, vv. 1 — 13, ia in the form of a supple- 
ment to the ideas which had been already developed in the 
Epistla The section which now follows is devoted to the further 
task of removing all possible cause of offence to Jewish-Chris- 
tian readers from the contents of the letter and the impendiug 
journey, 

XV. 14—16. 
Eead, " But I myself also am persuaded of you, ray brethren, 
that ye also yourselves are full of excellence, filled with all 
kuowledge, since ye are able [lit. "being able"] (yourselves) also 
to exhort one another. But I have, in part, written somewhat 
too boldly to you, with the intention of reminding you again, for 
the sake of the grace which has been given to me by God that t 
ehould be a priest of Christ Jesus among [lit, "unto"] the Gen- 
tiles, to offer in sacrifice the gospel of God, in order that the 
offeiing of the Gentiles might be acceptable, sanctified by thfe 
Holy Spirit." 

14. Paul knows, as well as any one else, that the Eoraans 
" themselves," i.e. without his assistance, are " full of excellence," 
i.e., as is added immediately, " filled with all knowledge," in full 
possession of the whole Christian knowledge, " since ye are able 
yourselves to exhort one another;" so that, strictly speaking, the 
exhortations which the apostle has addressed to them, and 
especially the final wish expressed in ver. 1 3, must be superfluous 
to readers such as they are. In i. 8, the thanksgiving of Paul for 
the faith of the Romans, " which is spoken of throughout the 
whole world," refers only to the simple fact that they are Chris- 
tians, which did not hinder the apostle from a desire to give them 
a deeper knowledge of the gospel (i. 1],13),*— The words of vv. 1-1 
sqq., 22 sqq., have reference, not simply to the introduction to 
the Epistle, but also to 2 Cor. x. 10—18. 

15. " I have, in part, written to you somewhat too boldly :" 
Notwithstanding this complete knowledge on the part of the 
Somans, Panl has still written the foregoing letter, and, "in part, 
too boldly." But the purpose of this too bold appearance is 
stated to be, " to remind" the Eomans " again," i.e. not so much 
to say anything new to them, as to recall fo their memory wjiat 
they already know. Comp. 2 Cor. x. 10 scj^q., where Paul Uka- 
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wise meets the reproach brouglit against him of an unbecomii 
tone in hia letters, but it is not without irony that he 
remarks that lie is very far from ventnring to compare hii 
with his opponents. — " For the sake of the grace that has 
yiven to me by God:" te. to preach the gospel to the Gentilei" 
This gives the reason why Paul has, after all, ventured to remimi 
tiie Romans again. Immediately afterwards, however, follows the 
Btatement, based on the principles by which Paul is guided in 
his calling, that he only intends to pay a passing visit to Eorae. 

16. The grace given to Paul is more closely defined. " That I 
should he a priest of Christ Jesus among [" unto"] the Gentiles." 
The grace given to Paul is not here, as in i 5, the apoatoUe office 
conferred upon him, but the calling of a sacrificial priest (litai- 
gus). This is the expression afterwards commonly used for 
bishops and overseers of the Church, appointed by the apostl 
The word is not found elsewhere in Paul's writings, except 
Rom. xiii. 6, where it is used of the Gentile authorities. Hei 
however, the preaching of the gospel is regarded as a sacrificial 
Bervice, and the Geutiles converted by this preacliing as the sacri- 
ficial gifts. — " To offer in sacrifice." i.e. to administer as a priest, 
— "In order that the ofloring of the Gentiles might be acceptable" 
(to God, or rather to Christ): This is the object which Paul has to 
follow after in the exercise of his priestly ofl[ice. — " Sanctified 
by the Holy Spirit :" The communication of the Holy Spirit ia 
represented as the consecration of the offering, 

XV. 17—22. 

These versea contain a defence of the apostle's missionary 
labours among the Gentiles, united with the assurance that, true 
to his principle of not building on foundations which others have 
laid, he claims no apostoUc authority over communities which he 
has not founded, and for this reason has been prevented hitherto 
from couLing to Rome. 

17. Read, " I have therefore boasting in Christ Jesus before 
God." The rank of a priest of Christ among the Gentiles, granted 
to the apostle in ver. 16, of course gives him a right to boast in 
communion with Christ before God. The words refer to iv. 2, 
but are evidently inteuded to rebut a charge of vain self-glorifi- 
cation, which had been brouglit against Paul There is nothing 
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more about this indeed in the context, but there is in the passage 
ill 2 Cor. X. 12 sqq., which was evidently in the writer's mind at 
the time. 

18. I claim no honour which does not belong to ine, but to 
others. I boast only of that which Christ has actually done 
tiirough me among the Gentiles. The expression again reminds 
113 of 2 Cor. X. 12. — By viord aiul dud, i.e. by preaching and by 
miracle. In 2 Cor. x. 11, again, the "word and deed" of the 
apostle are spoken o£ There, however, they are opposed to one 
another, the one referring to his letters, the other to his personal 
activity. 

19, Read, "By the power of signs and] wonders:" These are 
evidences of what Christ has wrought through him. lu 2 Cor. 
lii 12, again, Paul appeals to the signs and wonders performed 
bj him as proofs of his apostolic authority. — By tlie power of the 
^rit of God: according to another reading, "the Holy Spirit," or 
"the Spirit" without any addition. This power evinces itself in hia 
work (or in wonders), as well as in his word. — So tliat from Jeru- 
udem, aTid round about, &c : Here the results of Paul's priestly 
labours are described, and it is assumed that his missionary 
activity began in Jerusalem and its neighbourhood and extended 
aa far as lHyricum. According to Gal. l 18 — 2t, Paul did no 
begin his preaching in Jerusalem or in Jewish territory ; but 
according to the later.view, Jerusalem was taken to be the start- 
iug-point of the Gentile mission (see Luke xxiv. 47 sq. ; Acts i. 8), 
and the Paul of Acts says that at first he preached not only in 
Damascus, but also "in Jerusalem and all JudEea" (Acts xxvi. 20) 
— Unto lUyriaim, : more accurately, "as far as Illyricum." There 
is no further information, in the history of the apostle, of any 
mi s-sionary journey of Paul to Illyricum, or even to the borders of 
Illyria. Tit. iii. 12 must not be taken as evidence ; for even sup- 
posing that the Nicopolis mentioned there, in which Paul is said 
to have intended to pass the winter, be the city of that name in 
Epii'us on the Adriatic Sea, the epistle itself is not authentic, and 
its statements must not be introduced into the apostle's authentic 
history. Here Illyricum is introduced simply in confirmation of 
the idea that Paul preached the gospel, or, as the writer enipliati- 
cally says, "fulfilled" the preaching of the gospel, to the extreme 
border of tlie Eastern and Western lauds. Illyricum, then, is repre- 
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sented ns the extreme border-land towarda the West, in order to 
Bhow that Paul has " iio more room in these climes" (ver. 23), i.e 
in the Kast, nnd therefore intends now to migrate to the West— 
I have /uUjf ■preached, &c.: lit. "I have fulfilled (i.e. completed the 
preaching of) the gospel of the Christ" (so that there ia nothing more 
to do there). Luther correctly gives the meaning, in the words, 
" I have filled everything with the go.9pel of Christ." But how 
could Paul speak thus, when, after all, the number of the converted 
■was infinitesimally small compared with the multitudes of the 
Gentile populations ? 

- 20, 21. A closer definition of the principles which regulated 
Paul's missionary labours, vi'hich in the first instance brings what 
has just been said within narrower limits, but at the same time 
prepares for what follows (vv. 22 sqq.). Only into those places 
did Paul abstain from carrying his preaching where others hail 
already laboured before him, in accordance with his general 
principle of not building upon another man's foundation. — Eead, 
" Thus, however, do I exert myself (properly, I make it a point 
of honour ; see 2 Cor. v. 9) to preach the gospel not where 
Christ's name has already been named," i.e. where others have 
already preached before me. That Eome ia especially intended 
here is plain from what follows. Eome and all Italy are regarded 
as foreign ground, because the communities thei'e have been 
founded by others. Whether on that account they were already 
regarded as an apostolic foundation, as the later legend of Peter 
represented, must remain undecided. — Lest I should build upon 
another man's foundation : What is meant is, of course, not that 
Paul considered it beneath his dignity to do more than lay the 
foundation, but that he did not wish to trespass upon another 
man's ground, especially upon the Jewish- Christian mission fields. 
The principle as thus made absolute cannot be regarded as the 
apostle's. In the passage, 2 Cor. x. 15, which is evidently in 
the writer's mind, the apostle is only speaking of the interference 
of those who endeavour to make the communities of others rebel 
against them. Besides, if Paul had really adhered to this principle 
in regai-d to the Romans, he ought never to have written &q 
epistle for their instruction. — Sut as it is written: Is. lii. 15. Tha 
■words refer originally to the future conversion of the Gentiles 
rally. Here they are employed, not only to explain the 
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poatle's previona experiRnce, but also to prepare fhe way for what 
afterwards said about his further plans. Compare, again, 2 Cor, 
s. 16,wherePaul, in a very similar connection, expresses his inten- 
ion, as soon as the community at Corinth is sufficiently esta- 
ilished in the faith, of carrying the gospel to the communities 
bat lie beyond Corinth and Achaia (to the West). 
22. For which cause, also : This principle of mine, not to work 
another man's field, has been the cause why I have been " many 
mk" (lit. " the many times," i. e. on the many occasions referred 
to in i, 13) hindered frcnn coming to you : viz. because Kome was 
jsion field that did not belong to the apostle. It ia for the 
same reason that the Epistle to the Romans is represented as " in 
part too bold" (ver. 15), and the intention ia assigned to the 
apostle of simply reminding the Eomans of what they already 
know. And for the same reason, again, as ia shown by what 
follows, Paul must not come to Rome for the purpose of preach- 
ing the gospel there, bnt only pays a passing visit to the imperial 
capital, while the goal of his journey is in Spain (ver. 24); and 
this although, in i. 10. Rome is represented as the final goal of all 
his missionary laboui-s, and, 2 Cor. x. 16, probably Rome is 
especially intended 

XV. 23, 24.. 
[The proposed journey into Spain.] 

But now, since I have no more room in the East, I will visit 
you on my journey to my new destination (Spain), and so satisfy 
the longing which I have had for many years to see you. — "But 
now, since I have no more room (see note on ver. 19) in these 
parts (lit in these climes, i.e. in the East), but have a great 
desire these many years to come unto you" (see i. 1 1). — Wkenso- 
ever I take my journey into Spain: Nowhere else, either in his 
Epistles or in the Book of Acts, do we find any mention of Paul's 
intention to travel to Spain, Certainly, if he had any such inten- 
tion, it was never carried out. The mention of Spain, which waa 
regarded by the ancients as the end of the world, is here con- 
nected with the idea that the Apostle to the Gentiles must have 
carried the gospel to the furthest extremity of the earth. — Tioill 
come to y<m: TTiese words are wanting in the best MSS., but 
correctly complete the unfinished sentence. — For I trust to see 
,f/ott on my/ojM'TMty; lit "For I trust to look at ■jo'>''j^ l-^'asa 
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tlirougb on my journey," Tlio words are chosen so as t 

any suspicion that Paul may perhaps wish to appear in 

as a teacher, in virtue of his apostolic office. Paul is only 

to pass through, only wants just to see the Romans, only wishes 

ttliem to forward him on his journey. He wishes to be a recipient 

lot a giver. This ts quite different from i. 13 sqq. The worda 

Ktuind ua again of 1 Cor. xvi. C, and 2 Cor. L 16 ; but in both 

Btheae passages the meaning is, that Paul desires to see the com- 

■Bunitiea he has founded as often as possible, even if it be only on 

1 passing visit. — And to be brmtght on iny v)ay thitherward Sy 

: either by their prayers, or, literally, personally accompanied 

rl^ aome of them. The latter was afterwards customary when 

riftishopa were travelling. — If first, &c. : lit. "if I have first been 

(at least) partially filled with you." There is nothing here about 

a "spiritual gift" (i. 11) which Paul intends to bring to tlie 

Eomans. 

XV. 25—29. 
Announcement of the apostle's journey to Jerusalem in order 
to hand over the collection made in Macedonia and Achaia. 
Comp. 2 Cor. viil ix. 

25. But now I go unto Jerusalem (before I begin my journey 
into Spain) to minista- unto the saints, i.e. to bring them the 
loving gift (comp. 2 Cor. ix. 1). 

26. Tliem of Macedonia and Achaia. : lit. " Macedonia and 
Achaia," i.e. the communities there. The Galatiana had alao 
contributed (1 Cor. xvi 1), but they are not mentioned in 2 Cor. 
viii. ix., any more than here. — For the poor saints: lit. "for the 
poor among the saints." 

Z7. The collection which, according to 1 Cor. viii. ix., waa a 
sign of the conciliatory disposition of the apostle towards the 
Jewish Christians in Jerusalem, ia here represented as the dis- 
chai^e of a debt of gratitude, and even as a thank-offering for the 
"spiritual gifts" which the Gentile Christians had received from 
the Jewish Christiana at Jerusalem. By these spiritual gifts we 
can only understand the comiuiuiication of the gospel, so that the 
Jewish Christians at Jerusalem stand to the Gentile Christians 
in the relation of teachers to disciples. The ■ principle itself 
reminds us of 1 Cor. ix. 1 sqq. There, however, Paul is defending 
his own right to be supported by the Corinthians, on the ground 
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lat he has given them spiritual gifts. In 2 Cor. viii 14, again, 
e speaks of ii spiritual good which the Corinthiaus shall receive 
•om Jerusalem, but it is as a spiritual return for tlieir abundant 
bus, and consists not in an increase of the knowledge given to 
tie Oorintliians, but in the prayers offered for them in thanks- 
iving for the benefit received.- — Their duty is also. &c., should be 
it is due [with direct reference to, iheir debtors (hey are\ tbat 
hey also should bring a sacri&ce to them in the things which 
>ertain to the body." 

28. And have staled to ihem this fruit: i.e. when I have 
lelivered to the saints in Jerusalem this harvest of the spiritual 
seed they have sown, consisting of this contribution of alms. — / 
wiU come (_lit " depart") h/ yon into Spain : Another indication 
that Paul is only coming to Eome on a passing visit. 

NKead, " In the fulness of the blessing of Christ;" 0/ the 
ehould be omitted. What is meant is not a blessing (ie. 
iritnal gift") which he hopes to bring to the Eomans, but 
jilig which he has obtained through the bringing of the 
» Jerusalem, and which he now brings with him from there 
Ie, viz. the establishment of a brotherly relation between 
t and Gentile Christians. 



Exhortation to make intercession for Paul that he may be saved 
from the unbelieving Jews, and that the alms which he is taking 
may be favourably received by the Christians in Jerusalem, 

30. Seseech: "exhort." — "Through our Lord Jesus and 
through the love of the Spirit;" The Holy Spirit is regarded 
as the personal source of Christian brotherly love; and this, again, 
is shown especially in intercession. 

31. Here a double apprehension is expressed, first that the 
apostle may be in danger from the unbelieving Jews in Jerusalem, 
secondly that the Chiistiana in the same place may not receive 
his gift favourably. Both are certainly intelligible in the mouth 
of the apostle himself in hia present circumstances, but the woi-da 
may nevertheless have originated in the recollection of his actual 
expeiiences in Jerusalem.— ATy service lohich I have for Jeni- 
lalem., should be " my service in Jerusalem," or rather, according 
to another reading, "the offering of my gift in Jerusatem,"- 
Acceptetlef: "accepUihlc to." 
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32. Bi/ th£ ifill of God : If the reading of the Vatican > 
8ome other MSS., " by the will of the I^ord Jesus " 
Jesus is spoken of here as Lord of the external fortunes of l\ 
who are his, wliich never occurs elsewhere in Paul's writings 
[Strictly speaking, the Vatican MS. is the only one, of any autW 
rity, that reads " Tlie Lord Je^us." The others (that do not lerf .__ 
" God") have either " Jesus Christ" or " Christ Jesus," but this rf 
course makes no difference in regard to the point raised in fliil: 
note]. 

33. Concluding henediction, such as usually stands at the eai 
of an epistle. This is the second closing formula in this chapter 
(see note on ver. 13). — Tlie God of peace: comp. 2 Cor. xiil U. 

xvi. 1, 2. 

Cora mend ation of Phosbe. Nothing i3 known of her beywid 
what is said here. , 

1. Oursistei': of course in a spiritual sense. — SCTTdni!, should ' 
be "deaconess:" What is meant is a permanent office in the com- 
munity. The duties of the deaconesses, like those of the deacons, 
consisted in the care of the poor and the sick. The office is not 
mentioned elsewhere in the New Testament except in the First 
Epistle to Timothy. — " The community at Cenchrete," the eastern 
port of Corinth towards Asia. 

2. Saccom'er: strictly "patroness," i.e. guardian or protector. 
The chief duty of a "patron" or "patroness" was the protection 
and care of strangers. 

xvi. 3—16. 
The list of salutations. [The word sometimes rendered greet 
and sometimes aaluie is the same throughout the chapter in the 
Greek.] Most of the persons here mentioned are otherwise 
unlcuown. Some names appear to belong to Ephesus rather than 
Eome. Some of the persons mentioned lived in the traditions of 
the community at Rome, but perhaps these very traditions may 
have originated in the mention of the names here.^-A consider- 
able proportion of the names are those of slaves. It is singular 
that we should find such a long list of acquaintances of the 
apostle in a community which, so far, he had never visited, and 
no less singular that such prominence should be given to names 
which imply Jewish 
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Priscilln, should bfi " PriBca." — Aquila and his wife Prises, 
or Priscilla, as she is always called, had formerly been settled 
ill Eoiiie, hut had fled to Corinth on the expulsion of the Jews 
"by the emperor Claudius. Here Paul becnnie acquainted with 
them, worked with Aquila, who was of the same trade with 
himself, and, aa it seems, converted both husband and wife to the 
Messianic faith (Acts, xviii. 2). Afterwards we find them in 
Ephesus (Acta x\-iiL 18, 26), where they gathered a Christiaa 
community around them which met in their house. At the time 
■when the First Epistle to the Corinthians was written from 
Ephesus, about ten months before the Epistle to the Romans, 
they were still there ; and Paul sends their greetings to the 
Corinthians (1 Cor. xvi. 19). That they should both in the 
meantime have returned to Eoma and there established another 
community in their house is scarcely likely. Even the Second 
Epistle to Timothy places them in Ephesus again (2 Tim. iv. 19). 
;— ify helpers in Christ Jesiis : The Book of Acts (xvlii, 26) also 
informs us of their activity as teachers. 

4. Laid down their own necks : If these words are intended to 
be taken literally, they mean tlmt Aquila and Priscilla rescued 
&e apostle from danger at the risk of their own lives (2 Cor. 
i 8 sqq.?). 
'5. Epaendus: not otherwise known. He is described as "the 
first-fruits (among the Christians) of Asia" (so we must read, and 
not Achaia), i.e. the first converted by the apostle in the province 
of Asia, as Stephanas (1 Cor. xvi. 15} is called the first-fruits of 
Achaia. It would be more natural, especially when we consider 
the context, to look for this " flrst-fruits of Asia " also in Ephesus, 
the capital of the province of Asia, rather than in Rome. 

6. Mary: otherwise unknown, as are also almost all who 
follow. The name indicates a Jewess. Perhaps she was the 
wife of Epaenetus.— Who bestowed much labour ok its : Perhaps 
this refers to nursing in sickness. Instead of lis, however, the 
best MSS. read "you," so that the "labour" must have been 
.liestowed upon the Christians in Rome. 

7. Andronicus : a Greek slave name of frequent occurrence. — 
Jwnia: a Roman slave name. It is uncettain whether this is a 
man's name (Juuia.s) or a woman's (Junia). If it be the latter, 
Andionicua and Junia may have been a tliii'd uiatiicd ooui^le.— 
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M^ kinsmen: As it is individuals who are spoken of hero, and 
not (as in ix. 3) fellow-country men generally, it would seem that 
the phrase must be understood literally. It is reasonable, how- 
ever, considering the frequent repetition of the same phrase (see 
w, H , 21 ), to understand it to refer to members of the same trite 
with the apostle. — My fellaw-pHgo-nen : This expression lookaaa 
if the apostle was himself a prisoner at the time (comp. Col. iv. 10, 
Philem. 23) ; but this is inconsistent with the circumstances in 
which the Ejiistle was written. Paul was never detained as 
a prisoner for any length of time until considerably later in 
Cffisarea and Home. This is commonly taken to refer to one of 
the temporary imprisonments mentioned in 2 Cor, vi. 5, xi. 23. 
— Who art of note among Die apostles: ie. not who are themselvea 
apostles of note, but whom the apostles (i.e. the twelve) hold in 
high esteem. — Who also were in Christ hefore ine: "Who also were 
before rae in Christ." This may either refer to the two persona 
greeted or to the apostles. If it refer to the former, what is meant 
is, that they were Christians before Paul was ; if to the latter, that 
they were apostles before Paul was. The construction of the 
sentence seems to favour the former interpretation ; but in that 
case it is remarkable that the twelve should here be spoken of 
simply as " the apostles." 

8. Amplias: according to another reading, "Ampliatua."' The 
name, like most of those that follow, is a slave name. 

10- 0/ Arisiobulns' household: the Christian house slaves of a 
man of some position named Aristobulus. The name Aristobulua 
reminds us of the royal house of the Herods. 

11. Serodion my kinsman: see note on ver, 7. The name 
Herodion suggests the freed-man of some prince of the house of 
Herod. — That be of the houseliold of Narcissus, which are in the 
Lord: If this Narcissus is meant for the well-known favourite of 
Claudius, the greeting to his Christian slaves here is strange, as 
Narcissus had beeu dead some years at the time when the Epistla 
to the Eomana was written. Tiiere was also, however, a favourite 
of Nero named Narcissus, and the same name occurs again in aa 
inscription in Aphrodisias in Caria. 

12. Tryphena and Ti-yphosa : judging from the names, probably 
two sisters. The first name occurs also in the legend of St. Thecla 
as the name of a CUician q^ueen. We meet with a Tryphosa in 
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Dana. The addition, who labmvr in the Zm-d, seems to mark 
'^T)heoa and Tryphosa as deaconesses. Tlie same rcniark is 
made about Perais, who is mentioned immediately afterwards. 
[Perais is also a woman's name.] 

13. A Bu/us is also mentioned in Mark xv. 21 as one known 
to the readers of the gospel, i.e, to the Romans for whom it was 
intended. In the legends of the apostles he appears as the com- 
panion of Peter. The name was tolerably common both in Eome 
and elsewhere. — Chosen in the Lord: We have no means of 
deciding whether this is anything more than a general title which 
might be given to any believer. — Arid his mother and mine: 
"What is meant is, that the mother of this Eufus had also been 
like a mother to Paul Nothing further is known of her. 

14. Here iive persona are greeted at once, Asyncritus, Phlegon, 
■Sermas, Patrobas, fftrmes. The addition, and the h-ethren which 
an with tJiem, seems to indicate that there were five distinct 
eommntiities which gathered at the houses of the five persons 
mentioned. Some of the names appear elsewhere in Eonian 
legends. The best known is Hennas, whom tradition regarded as 
8 prophet. About the middle of the second century, a book 
entitled "The Shepherd'" was written under his name, at Kome. 
This is still extant. The names Hermes and Hermaa, however, 
have also been found in inscriptions in Asia Minor. 

15. Philologihs and Julia: probably husband and wife. In 
their house also, as in that of Nereiis and his sister (whose name 
is not mentioned), and that of O/ympas (Olympodorus), Chriatiau 
communities seem to have met together. "We fiud a Kerens 
mentioned in the Roman legend of Peter. 

16. Salute one another with an holy iiss : exactly the same 
expression as in 1 Cor. xvi 20, 2 Cor. xiii. 12. What is meant 

'is the Christian kisa of brotherhood (see 1 Thess. v. 26, 1 I'et. 
T. 14). — The churdtes, &c., should be " All the churches of Chiist 
greet you." In 1 Cor. xvi. 20, 2 Cor. xiii. 1 3, the greeting ia from 
all the brethren," or " all the saints," i.e in the place from which 
the apostle writes. Here the greeting is from all the Chiistian 
communities generally without further definition. 

xvi. 17—20. 
Warning againat schisms in doctrine. As fresh greetings 
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follow again in ver 21, the iDsertion of this passage here is 
curious, and it is doubly remarkable that it should have in 
ver. 20 a distinct conclusion of its own. 

17. The readers of the Epistle are exhorted to keep a sharp 
■watch on those who cause divisions, and to avoid intercourae 
with them. — Whieh cause divisions and offences: What sort of 
divisions and offences these were, is not stated ; but it is assumed 
to be known. In any case the addition, c&ntTary to t/ie dodrine 
which yeAaw/faTTii, points to real doctrinal dififerences. so that we 
cannot suppose that it is simply the differences of opinion of 
ch. xiv. that are referred to here. Nor can we suppose that these 
false teachers are Jewish Cliristians, if the words are addressed to 
Borne, i.& to a Jewish-Christian community, any more than that 
the doctrine which ye liave learned is the Pauline gospeL Either 
of these suppositions would only have been possible if the words 
had been addressed to a Gentile Christian community on a 
Pauline foundation. The admonition to avoid the false teachers, 
i.e. to break off all fellowship with them (comp. 2 John 10, 
2 Tim. iii. 5) applies better to those who, like the " Gnostics," as 
they were called, rejected the common Christian tradition. The 
expression, offences contrary to (lit, " beyond") the doctrine wkiA 
ye have learned, also favours this supposition. The doctrine itself 
would then be, not the gospel of Paul, but the common ChristiBa 
(catholic) faith as distinguished from Gnostic opinions (comp. 
I Tim. i. 3 sqq,, 19, iv. 1, vi. 3, 13, 21 ; 2 Tim. i. 13, ii. 2 ; Tit i 4, 
9 sq., ii. 1, &c.). 

18. If this referred to Jewish-Christian opponents dF tha 
apostle (as 2 Cor. does), the reproach that they serve not mtr 
Lord Jesus Christ, hut their own belly, would mean, that they only 
appeared as teachers in order to derive a comfortable subsistence 
from the communities (comp, the very similar accusation in Phil.- 
iii. 19). On the other hand, if these were Gnostics, the words \ 
would be a vivid description of their moral degeneracy, such aa we \ 
meet with in the Epistles to Timothy and Titus, and frequently I 
elsewhere in later writings.— Goorf iooi-ds and fair speeches: la 
the first case supposed above, this must refer to the eloqaenco. 
with which the Jewish-Christian teachers extolled to the Gentile 
Christians the blessings of strict adherence to the Law ; in the 
latter case, to the science [gnpsia] falsely so called (1 Tim, vi. 



Giioatics, and their vain janglitig (1 Tim, i 6, comp. Tit, 
I 10, aad see also Col. ii. 4). — The hearts of Oi£ simple (i.e. of the 
iriiileless and unsuspicious); The leas the inexperienced suspect 
any evil under such fair-sounding speeches, the more easily oi'e 
Ihey ensnared. 

19. This verse gives tlie reason for the warning just uttered. 
'■For of course every one knows of you that you have the tight 
'&ith. Still I wished to admonish you to seek only after the true 
■visdom which leads to salvation and to beware of evil. — For your 
'obedience vs cmne abroad {i.e. has become known) unto all inen: 
ffhe words refer to i. 8, but here it is not meant that the existence 
JOf a Christian community at Eome is well known, but the firm- 
;iie6S of the Romans in the true faith. The words bear witness, 
therefore, to the Eoraan community that so far it has been 
untouched by false teachers. — lam glad therefore on pour behalf: 
more exactly, " over you therefore (i.e. in distinction from others) 
I rejoice." — "' But I will that ye be wise unto that which is good, 
but simple unto that which is evil :" an allusion to Matt. x. 16. 
The readers of the Epistle are to show wisdom in regard to that 
which ia-good, and ao arc to beware of false wisdom, but they are 
to be "simple" (properly, pure or unadulterated) in regard to 
evil, Le. they are to preserve their unadulterated faith from all 

r contamination. 
20. Divisions are of Satan ; but God, who is a God of peace, 
and therefore desii'ea peace in the church and unity of doctrine, 
will shortly put Satan nuder your feet and bruise him (i.e. root 
out false doctrine). The words express not a wish but a promise. 
They also assume that the readers have to contend with felsa 
teachers, which is certainly somewhat surprising after ver. 19, — 
T/ie grace of oiir Lord Jesus ChiHst be with you : the third con- 
cluding formula which we find in the appendix. [The Amen 
added here in A.V, is only found iu a few of the later MSS.] 

xvi. 21—24. 

Greetings from Corinth. 

21. Timotheus [Timothy j, my workfeliow : the well-known 
fellow-labourer of Paul. — Lucius : not otlierwise known. Legend 
makes him the fiKt bishop of Cenchrere, — Jason : This was the 
name, according to Acts xvii. 5 sfji^., of a Jewish Christian who 
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was Paul's host in Thessftlonica. Perhaps he waa one ot 
delegates of the Maceiloiiian oommunities appointed to take 
collection to Jerusalem (see 2 Cor. viii 1, ix. 2 — 4), but heij' 
not enumerated with the others in Acta xx. 4. — Sosipaffr: pi 
bahly the delegate from Berea mentioned in the Book of Acll| 
(Acts xx. 4). If, then, these verses originally belonged to ^ 
Epistle to the Romans, the greetings here are from the com- 
panions of Paul's journey. Since, however, some whose names 
are given in Acts xx. 4 are not mentioned here, these greetings 
are probably ouly from those among them who were acquainted 
with the Jewish Christians in Rome, and who were therefore veiy 
probably themselves of Jewish descent In that case we must 
after all understand the words nti/ kivsmen to be used here in the 
more comprehensive sense of fellow-countrymen. 

22. The greeting of the scribe whom Paul employed to wiiie 
the Epistle to the Romans, The name Tei-tius is Latin, So also 
is the Quarlus of ver. 23. Perhaps both were Roman Jews who 
had been expelled from Rome with Aquila and converted ly 
Paul ill Corinth. 

23. Gaius mine host ajid of the whole church (" community")! 
Paul's host in Corinth, probably the same whom the apostle had 
himself baptized (1 Cor. i 14). Paul may very well have stayed 
at his house during his last i-eaidence in Corinth. The firet tiiUE^ 
according to Acts xviii. 7, he stayed with Titius Justus. Gaius | 
is probably called the host of the whole community because the 
community at that time met in his house. — ErastTis the chavibei'- 
lain of the dty : the receiver of the city revenues, who as the 
most important citizen connected with the community sends a 
special greeting. He must be carefully distinguished from the 
assistant of the apostle in his missionary labours who is men- 
tioned in Acts xix. 22 (see also 2 Tim. iv. 20), 

24. Fourth conclusion. Most of the MSS. which give the 
conclusion at the end of ver, 20 omit it here. It is, however, 
probably original in both places. If it had been added later, it 
would most likely have come after ver, 27. ^h 

25—27. ^^t 

Ascription of praise to God, or " doxology." -^^ 

In some MSS, these versea appear at the conclusion of ch. xiv. 
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In the Alexandrian MS. they appear in both places. In others, 
tgain, they are omitted entirely. Elsewhere in the geniune 
^istles of Paul we find such forms of praiae (see Gal. i. 5 ; 
S Cor. xi. 31 ; Eom. i. 25, ix. 5, xi. 36), but they are for the moat 
part much shorter. On the other hand, we may compare with 
this one Eph iii. 20 sq.; 1 Tim. i. 17 ; Jude 24 sq. 

25. Of power to stablish you, refers to Eom. i. 11, — According 
to my gospd and the preaching of Jesus Christ : in the faith pro- 
claimed by me and in the preaching of Jesus Christ The words 

3 not used here in the well-known sense in which 
we find the gospel of Paul spoken of elsewhere, viz. in the sense 
'.of the peculiar Pauline conception of the gospel, so that it should 
here mean that the readers should be confirmed in this, in dis- 
tinction from the Jewish-Christian doctrine. What is here 
meant is the common Cbristian faith generally, and the phmaa 
my go^l is synonymous with the preaching of Jcsiis Chrisi as 
dehvered in all the communities. This latter seems from what 
follows to be not so much the proclamation concerning Jesus 
Christ, as Christ's own preaching, — According to the revelation, &c., 
should be " according to the revelation of the mystery which has 
been kept secret for eternal ages." Both the thought and the 
expression remind us in a striking manner of similar phrases in 
tlie Epistles to Timothy, Titus, the Ephesians and the Colossians 
(see 1 Tim. i. 11 ; Col, i. 26 ; Eph iii, 3, 4, 5, 9, 10). The word 
if Christ himself is taken to be the revelation of a mystery that 
lias been concealed from eternity. It does not consist, however 
(as in Eom. i. 17, iii. 21), in the disclosure of the " righteousness 
of God," or (Eom. xi. 25) of the divine order of salvation according 
to which this righteousness is to be realized, but rather in the 
disclosure of the mystery of the snpematural world by the divine 
person of Christ manifested upon earth. Of course the calling 
of the Gentiles into the church of Christ belongs to this same 
mystery, 

26. Bid now is made manifest : The revelation in the present 
1 is opposed, not to the past, but to the eternity which was before 
I time hegaa It takes place in such a way that the understanding 
Lof the mystery which hitherto failed is now, in/ tjie scriptures of 
h^ J>r(^hets (lit. "by means of prophetic writings"), according to 

a commandment of the everlasting God, made known ; Sinsia ttia 
02 
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niysteij Iiad hitherto been concealed, even in the times of the 
prophets, what ia here meant can only be a deeper meaning 
which had been put into the prophetic writings by the Spirit of 
God, and was now first disclosed. God, however, is called " tbe 
eternal" with special reference to that eternity which has no 
beginning, during which the mystery was hidden in silence, until 
God commanded to disclose it, viz. by the sending of Chnst 
This mystery is made known, however, to all Ttatioiis for ike ohs- 
dience of faith, i.e. in order to establish the obedience of failh 
among all the Gentiles ; an expression which points to passages 
BUch as Rom. i. 5 (comp. i. 17, iii- 21, xi. 25), but which describes 
not the substance of the mystery itself, but the result which Gwl 
purposed should follow from it^ revelation. 

27. Read, "To God, who alone is wise, through Jesus Christ, 
be glory for ever. Amen r" comp. 1 Tim. i. 17; Jude24'Bq.; 
John xvii. 3. God is spoken of emphatically as tbe only wise, ia 
contrast to false sources from which it is sought to derive wisdom- 
The addition through Jesua Christ indicates that this wisdom ot 
God is only revealed in Jesus Christ, and through him. 1 

The, SvhscripHiM. 

The subscription. Written to the Eomans from CoriTdh, aiiA 

smi hy Pluebe, servant of the church at Cenchrea (CenchreEe), like 

all other such subscriptions, does not belong to the Epistle itself 

but is from the hand of a later copyist. 

The Authenticity of the two last Chapters. 
The objections to the genuineness of ch. xv. xvi. mentioned o(* 
p. 40, will have been justified by what has been said in tl>^ 
notes on different points in detail. In the oldest collection O* 
the Pauline Epistles, made by Marcioo (about 140 A.D,), the tv«^ 
chapters were entirely, or almost entirely, wanting. Tbe lates* 
researches, however, have not yet led to a final settlement of tl»^ 
questioa The different sections are not all equally suspiciou^- 
The four-fold conclusion (xv. 13, 33, xvi, 20, 24) and the arrang^^ 
ment of material, which is in other respects also so remarkabl*^ 
seera to point to the use of various ancient pieces which hav^* 
been worked up together. The section xvi. 1 — 16, 20, is probably 
a fragment of a genuine Epistle of the apostle to the Ephesiaii ^ 
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and, accordiDg to some scholars, vv. 17 — 19 are also addressed to 

Ephesus. Suspicion is raised, however, by the warning against 

false teachers (see notes on w. 17 — 19), and also by some details 

in the earlier verses (see note on xvi. 1). On the other hand, 

w. 21 — 24 appear to have formed the genuine conclusion of the 

Epistle to the Bomans. It is possible that genuine portions of 

the original Epistle have been worked up in the beginning of 

ck XV. in the information about the apostle's plans for his 

journeys (especially from ver. 25 onwards), and in the exhortation 

to make intercession for him (vv. 30 — 33). In its present form, 

however, the appendix probably dates from the post- apostolic 

age. 
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In the year 53 A.D., Paul had come from Macedonia, where ke |^ 
had founded a number of Christian communities, to Corinth, the 
luxurious Greek commercial city, at that time the capital of the 
Eoman province of Achaia. After he had found shelter and 
work in the house of one who was at the same time a fellow- 
workman and a fellow-believer, the tent-maker Aquila, who had 
been expelled from Eome shortly before, the next thing was to 
make trial here also of his preaching of the Cross. The soil 
appeared anything but favourable, and indeed it required all the 
power of faith even of a Paul to keep him from being frightened 
away from the work by the difficulties which appeared at the 
very first glance. He himself indicates them most concisely in 
the words, "The Jews require signs, and the Greeks inquire 
after wisdom" (1 Cor. i. 22). The bearer of the new doctrine, 
one of that Jewish race which was regarded by the Gentiles with 
disgust and hatred, a man too of unattractive appearance, and 
deficient in fluency of speech because he had always to wrestle 
so hard with the thoughts which streamed in such abundance into 
him (2 Cor. x. 10), was by no means suited to the taste of the 
Hellenes, who were accustomed to beauty of expression, to all 
the ornaments of rhetoric, and to the brilliancy of their own phi- 
losophical systems. Still more distasteful was the doctrine itself, 
faith in a crucified Jew. And the gravity of repentance and the 
impending judgment, which was so deeply stamped upon the 
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)w religion, was in striking contrast to the character of the 
reek people, given up to the outward show of finite things, and 
■aa especially opposed to that frivolity of the Corinthians which 
ad become a byword even in the Gentile world. 

Moreover, from the nomerous Jewish population in Corinth 
|e could hardly expect anything better than what he had expe- 
ienced at the hands of hia own countrymen in every city in which 
le had hitherto laboured. " The Jews require signs." The mes- 
Bage, indeed, which Paul brought of the Messiah risen from the 
and returning from heaven in glory and victory, and the hope, 
■which he connected with this, of a Messianic kingdom, coming 
in with the sound of trumpets and accompanied by great sign.?, 
in which all the hostile powers of the world should he made 
subject to God (1 Cor. xv. 24 — 28, 52), contained nothing so far 
that presented any difficulty to the Jewish mind, with its craving 
fur the marvellous. If only there had not been the offence of 
the cross ! A suffering Messiah, a Messiah dying upon the cross, 
»aa a fact which wounded the Jewish mind deeply, and which 
it was scarcely possible for any mere hope to counterbalance. If 
only the position of the chosen people had been assured to the 
Jews in the promised kingdom ! But Paul denied every Jewish 
privilege in the new kingdom of God with inexorable decision, 
and taught that the Gentiles were to be placed upon exactly the 
iame footing with the Jews. 

And yet, after all, Christianity contained so much which met 
the wants of the time, and not only of the Jews. The old world 
was in a state of complete dissolution. The belief in the old 
gods had long been tottering to its fall. The inscription which 
Paul, according to the Book of Acts, read upon an altar in 
Athena, " To the Unknown God," indicates one trait of the dis- 
satisfaction and yearning that permeated the age. What Paul 
could write subsequently to his Christian converts at Corinth, 
"We know that an idol is nothing in the world" (1 Cor. viii. 4), 
■was already true of innumerable Gentiles ; and when he added. 
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" 1111(1 that there is none other God but one," there were innu- 
merable Gentiles who in this also were iu agreement with him. 
Hence that wide-spread impatient search for new foundations of 
faith 80 characteristic of the age, which, where it found no bread, 
was ofttimes forced to put up with stones, and which sought hy 
all manner of strange and mysterious leligions to satisfy the thirst 
for the infinite. Hence the frequent tendency to Judaism men- 
tioned by the writers of the age with astonishment. In every 
city there were not a few who took part in the Jewish religions 
services without formally being received within the pale of the 
Jewish religious communion. They were known as the pro- 
selytes of the gate. To those especially the doctrine of Paul 
seemed to offer all that they required — the purer theiatic belief of 
Mosaism, but free from all the ceremonial of the Law, which 
struck the Gentiles as so burdensome and often so ridiculoas, 
free also from so many narrow and materialistic views which 
clung to Judaism. 

In other respects also what Paul preached accorded, in many 
ways, with the tendencies of the age. The sense of the sinful- 
ness and worthlessnesa of life, the perception that man is nothing 
and can do nothing of himself, hut requires grace, are found io 
Gentile writere of the age as well as in the writings of the 
Christians. And in addition to this horror at itself, the whole 
generation seemed to experience from time to time a fear of some 
dark fortune and heavy judgment threatened by the unhappy 
stnte of the Roman empire. The horrors of the imperial throne, 
the terrors of international and civil wars, more than once made 
it seem that the last day of the Roman empire was come. When 
Paul painted in vivid colonrs to Jew and Gentile alike their 
universal sinfulness (Rom. i. ii.), when he depicted the threaten- 
ing judgment that was already at the door, when he proclaimed 
the wrath of God against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of 
men, tribulation and anguish upon every soul of man that doeth 
evit, when he placed the approaching destruction of this world 
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ih full view, and delighted to direct men's minds to the end of 
all things, he might be sure of finding eager ears, and hearts 
thoroughly prepared for his words. 

And while even the nobler and better minds of that age were 
ipreased by hopelessness or scepticism, tlie Christians looked 
hopefully and joyfully to the future, looked for a new spring- 
time of the world, a refreshing and renewal of all things. A 
Paul could point the despairing generation beyond the ruins of 
the ancient world to a new kingdom of God, and inflame the 
ts of men for it by the example of his own glowing enthu- 
Q. He gave to the world again an ideal in which it was 
possible for men to believe, and which they could make the goal 
of their exertions. And it was no disadvantage to this new 
world of faithj but rather an assistance to it in its victory 
materialistic generation, that it appeared before the imagi- 
nation with many fanatical additions and in many respects in 
very sensuous colours. How the poor, the slaves, the women, 
all the oppressed in that age, felt themselves drawn and lifted 
up when the hope was placed before them that in a few years 
they should judge the world, and even the angels ! (1 Cor. 
vL 2, 3). 

Then, again, Paul's teaching was by no means so exclusively 
practical and didactic, or so devoid of thought, that the " wisdom 
after which the Giveks sought " could have no place in it. He 
himself knows that he also brin^ wisdom, viz. the wisdom of 
them that are enlightened and perfect (L Cor. ii. 6). He knows 
that be is in possession of weapons with which he is able to 
destroy strongholds and every height that will oppose the know- 
ledge of God (2 Cor. X. 4, 5). What he proclaimed was as good 
wisdom (philosophy), of its own kind, as the investigations of a 
Plato had been. It was a necessity of his own mental constitu- 
tion that he should go clearly and logically to the bottom of 
everything, and investigate the principles of all the phenomena 
of life. This necessity of his nature compelled him to meditate 
U^gpand investigate the ways of God,the eternal counsel, bidda'UL 
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from the world, which had been revealed in the manifestation of 
Jesos, freedom and election by gi"ace, faith and works, law and 
gospel, the development of humanity, the higher nature of Jesus, 
the world beyond and to coma And when he presented all theae 
thoughts to his hearers as the new wisdom of the Christian 
world, truly he gave the Greeks matter enough for speculation 
and disputation, and abundant room for the exercise of rhe- 
torical art. 

And even the Jew found somo difficulty in entirely closing his 
ears to FaiJ'a preaching. Paul's materials were indeed prevail- 
ingly Jewish : the Messiah and the Messianic kingdom, right- 
eousness before God, death as a punishment for ain, the atoning 
sacrifice for the guilt of the world, the resurrection of the dead, 
&c. Panl and the other apostles had themselves been Jews, but 
they had overcome the offence of the cross, being convinced from 
passages in the Old Testament that Christ had died for our sins, 
and had been raised again for the sake of our righteousness 
(1 Cor. XV. 3, 4), and of this they had obtained complete certainty 
through the appearances of Jesus to them after hia death (1 Cor. 
XV. 5 — 8). It was only necessary to be convinced by the pas- 
sages in the Old Testament upon which the Christians, following 
the exegetical methods in vogue among the Jews, rested their 
faith, it was only necessary to credit the statements of Paul, 
Peter, and James, the twelve, and the five hundred brethren, 
who were convinced that they bad seen Jesus after his death. 

We find, then, that Paul during a stay of a year and a half in 
Corinth succeeded in gathering together a considerable Christian 
community, consisting partly of Jews, but mainly of Gentiles. 
A proselyte of the gate, Tithis Justus by name, offered his house, 
which was close by the syn^ogue, to Panl for the delivery of 
his discourses, and to the httle community as a meeting-place. 
Even the ruler of the synagogue, Cri'ipuft, joined them, and Paul, 
delighted with this important result of bis labours, departed 
from his naual custom and himself baptized him (1 Cor. L 14). 
He Eilso baptized a certain Gains, who was a householder (Bom. 
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Xvi. 23). A Gi-eek woman named Chine (1 Cor. i, 11) allowed 
her servants to attend the discourses of Paul and his two com- 
' panions Silas and Timothens, and to enrol themselves aa mem- 
bers of the community. On the whole, according to Paul's own 
I statement (1 Cor. i. 26 sqq.), it was mainly people of the lower 
I and even of the lowest ranks who gave ear to the new message, 
I artizans, slaves, and women. It was necessarily among these 
I oppressed and despised classes that the first acceptance was 
fcftbtained for a doctrine which proclaimed the equality of all 
|BHm God without distinction of rank (Gal. iii, 28), which was 
B^Kteated by a sense of the high value of eveiy single human 
Boal in the sight of God, and the duty of man to reverence man, 
"Which revealed the Deity aa merciful love and declared brotherly 
Jove to he the supreme law of liie, and wliich finally brought 
into prospect a state of the world in which the pressure and 
H-nxiety of the finite should he shaken off. And the messengers 
of the gospel were not ashamed to condescend to those who were 
*xiost utterly despised and rejected, and to seek that which was 
lost Paul, looking at the various elements contained in the 
young community, could write, " Be not deceived ; neither forni- 
cators, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor effemiuate, nor abusers 
of themselves with men, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, 
nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God. 
-And auch were some of you" (1 Cor, vi 9 — 12). 

The Occasion of our First Epistle. 

Paul looked with especial pleasure on the community which 
he had founded in Corinth. Here his gospel to the Gentiles, 
^"hich met with so much resistance, Jiad again obtained a great 
Victory. A Christian community in such a place was of the 
"tinost importance in its bearing upon the question of his whole 
"^otk. He calls it an Epistle of Christ, understood and read of 
^ men (2 Cor. iii. 2). After he had made all arrangements for 
''leir permanance and further growth, he looked around for a 
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■wider field of labour. Infonnation from Ephesus justified the 
supposition that a great door was opened to him there (1 Cor. 
XVL 9). Towards the end of the year 55 he removed to that 
city. 

Only too soon did the Corinthian community miss the strong 
and skilful hand of its founder, Troubles and disorders of vari- 
ous kinds made themselves felt among its members. Many feE 
away again into their old heathen customs (1 Cor. v. 11 ; 2 Cor. 
xii, 20, 21). Piiul ha.stened back from Ephesus. He admonished 
and threatened, and held out the prospect of severe measures if 
those who were to blame did not improve. In deep grief he 
departed again from the community (2 Cor. xii. 21), and, either 
while on his journey back or after arriving again at Ephesus, he 
despatched an Epistle to them in which he seriously reprimanded 
them (1 Cor. v. 11). Unfortunately this fu-st Epistle to the 
Corinthians is no longer extant, and its loss has given rise to 
many obscurities, in which the two Epistles that followed it, 
which are the only ones handed down to us, are still involved. 

Meanwhile the community rapidly increased iu numbers, and 
the new elements introduced brought with them new life and 
also new complications. The place which Paul formerly filled 
had now been taken by Apollos, a Jew of Alexandria by birth. 
As a Christian, he was of Paul's own way of thinking. He had 
probably belonged to that Alexandrian school which formed for 
itself a strange combination of Judaism and Greek philosophy. 
Ho is described as an eloquent man, and mighty in the exposi- 
tion of the Scriptures (Acts xviii. 24). The manner in which he 
carried forward Paul's work, the rhetorical brilliancy which he 
added to the Christian faith, his connection of the new religion 
with learned speculations, afforded to many the much desired 
opportunity of making the new faith a subject for the exercise 
of their powers of debate and rhetorical display. They forgot, 
what Paul had so strongly insisted upon, that Chi'ist was made 
unto us by God not only wisdom, but, above all, righteousness 
I imd sanctificatiou and redemption (1 Cor. i. 30). The doctrine 
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of the Cross, which PaiJ had made the central point of Chris- 
tianity, appeared to them poor and mean compared with the " per- 
■snasive words of man's wisdom" (1 Cor, ii 4), They began to 
speak contemptuously of Paul, and to rank the skilful rhetorician 
Apollos high above him. At the same time, the Jewish- Chriatian 
■jarty, which rejected the Gentile gospel of Paul and denied him 
'the name of Apostle, looked up more and more boldly every day, 
enjoying as it did the support of the Jewish-Christian emissaries 
who had come from Jerusalem to Corinth. These inscribed the 
name of Cephas, or Peter, on their banner. Others again made 
even the name of Christ a party name, and said, " We are of 
Christ." Thus the community was split up into parties, each of 
which attempted, amid jealousy and wrangling, to exalt itself 
Hid its leaders as much as possible (1 Cor. i. — iv.). 

To these religious divisions were added moral perversities, 
Bome of them of the coarsest kiud, and all manner of disturbances 
of Christian morals and soberness. The shameless transgressions 
of the ten commandments which Paul had censured in bis first 
(lost) epistle, went on as freely as ever, and recently a case had 
occurred which was almost unknown even to heathenism itself; 
a son had taken his father's wife, his own stepmother, in marriage, 
and actually while the father himself was still living (1 Cor. v.). 
Another evil was, that Christians proceeded against Christians 
before a heathen judge — Christiana, to whom the promise had 
been given that they should judge the world (1 Cor, vi, 1 — 8). 
Again, while some said that to Christians all things were per- 
mitted, and, appealing to the liberty which they enjoyed in the 
full consciousness of being Christians, gave themselves up to 
unrestricted unchastity, others with exaggerated spirituality 
protested even against marriage as a carnal connection preju- 
dicial to the holiness of the Christian (1 Cor. vi. 12, vii.). The 
heathen customs and heathen worship, by which the community 
.was surrounded, also involved it in many temptations. The 
flesh of animals offered in the temples of the heathen deities, so 
jBm as it was not used in the temple services, was sold in. tUa 
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market, or some of it waa carried home by those who had 
part in the celebration. Some Christians ate this, and even bought 
it for themaelvea without scruple. Others made it a point of con- 
science not to do so, fearing that they might thereby be brought 
into the power of " the evil spirits." And the more euligbtened 
offended — sometimes, it would seem, purposely offended — the 
Bcrupulous (1 Cor. viii ix.). Many Christiana would not be pa- 
Buadod to cease from taking part in the heathen worship itself 
and the festivities connected with it. Every festival, whether of a 
family or of a corporate body, was connected among the Gentilefl 
with a religious celebration in the temple. If the Cliriatian waa 
invited by friends or relations, waa he always to excuse himself' 
The idol is nothing, said some; what harm does it do us, who have 
this knowledge, to take part in the feast? Others, again, regarded 
it as an intolerable inconsistency to pass from heathen feasts to 
the Christian supper, to " hasten from the table of devils to the 
table of the Lord" (1 Cor. x.). 

But even in the Christian worship itself everything was not 
always orderly and decent Christian women were beginning 
to lay aside the veU, the ancient symbol of humble retirement 
and subjection, when they appeared in the meeting-house at 
prayer (1 Cor, xL 1—16). And actually the social love-feast 
itself, to which the Eucharist, or Lord's Supper proper, was 
attached, had degenerated into a mere carousal. The contribu- 
tion -which each one had to bring to the common meal waa 
consumed by the one who brought it ; there was feasting and 
drinking, and the poor had to be content to look on (1 Cor. 
xl 17 sqq.). 

Especially did the rivalry as to the comparative values of 
different spiritual gifts cause great disorder at the religious 
meetings. The "speaking with tongues," which was regarded 
as a special manifestation of the Holy Spirit, although it bore 
the greatest resemblance to the heathen niantic, or the drunken 
speeches and gestures of fanatical priests, alternately astonished 
and wearied the congregation, inasmuch as no hearer understood 
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word of what was said. It sometimes happened that a voluble 
preacher would not stop speaking, while another, believing that 
Jie also was under the influence of the Spirit, could not wait, so 
■that often two, or even three, were speaking at once. Even 
^omen were carried away by the universal enthusiasm, and 
-appeared as speakers (1 Cor. xii. — xiv.). And, finally, even tho 
fundamental doctrines of Paul's preaching of Christianity were 
nttacked. Some disputed the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
dead. Others raised doubtful questious as to its precise nature, 
and the manner in which it took place (1 Cor. xv.). 



The First Epistle to the Corinthuns. 

In the year 57 or 58 A.D., the state of things at Corinth teing 
lUch as has been described above, the community replied to the 
Apostle's letter, and at the same time laid before him a series of 
disputed and complicated questions for his decision (1 Cor. viL 1). 
The letter was sent to him by some of the household of Chloe, 
who also endeavoured to give him orally a complete picture of 
the state of things at Corinth. Meanwhile, Apollos had also 
removed from Corinth to Ephesua (1 Cor. xvi. 12), apparently 
not being permanently satisfied with the state of things in the 
former city. He also will not have failed to give information on 
various points connected with the community at Corinth. 

At the time it was impossible for Paul to leave Ephesus, 
where his gospel had given rise to violent and stormy disputes, 
hut he had here material and occasion sufficient before him, and 
■he proceeded in a second epistle to set his opinion before the 
commnnity, and endeavour to arrest the destruction of its ecde- 
.eiastical institutions. This is out First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
In it Paul deals in succession with the various matters enume- 
■lated above ; then he requires the community to make a collec- 
Ition for the poor Christians in Jerusalem; and then he holds out 
le prospect of his impending arrival, and a lengthen-" ' 
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stnongst them. This Epistle was written shortly before Easier, 
A.D. 58. 

The Occasion of odh Second Epistlb. 

Paul intended to remain at Ephesus till Pentecost [Wbitann- 
tide] — 80 he had written to the Corinthians at the end of hia 
EpiaLle — then he meant to come to them by way of Macedonia, 
and if possible spend the winter with them (1 Cor. xvi. 5 — 8). And 
we actually find the Apostle in the summer of the same year 
travelling through Troas on his way to Macedonia (2 Cor. ii 12). 
But he had determined not to enter Corinth until the commimtj 
was again restored to obedience, and the news from it was mote 
satisfactory. He would not come to them a second time io 
soiTow (2 Cor. ii. 1). He therefore sent on hia friend and fellow- 
labourer Titus in advance, that he might work upon the commu- 
nity through him, and wait for the account which he would bring 
back. While still in Troas, where he laboured for some time 
after leaving Epiiesua, and with most encouraging results, Panl 
had expected his assistant to return to him (2 Cor. ii 12 sq.); but 
in vain. He was much troubled by the non-appearance of Titus. 
Should he really have to give up the community to which he 
was so passionately attached ? Could it he that his letter had 
still further estranged them from him ? He cannot bear to wait 
any longer in Troas, and he hastens to cross the sea into Mace- 
donia (2 Cor. ii. 12, 13). There at last he meets hia beloved 
Titus. The accounts which he brings with him from Corinth 
are on the whole very satisfactory. The majority had manifested 
sincere repentance, a genuine longing to see Paul, and great zeal 
for him (2 Cor. vii 7). Of the abuses and misconduct which oiu' 
First Epistle had had to rebuke, little more was now heard, 
although from a moral point of view much was still to be 
desired. Especially the scandal of the unnatural son before 
mentioned was wiped out. The guilty man repented of hia 
transgression so deeply that lie wa-s almost in despair, and 
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id comfort ratber tlian panishment (2 Cor. ii. 7). Paul 
T8 did not insist upon the severe steps te had enjoined 
other Epistle (1 Cor. v. 3 — 5), but approved the milder 
Ity ■which had been decreed against the sinner by the 
of the majority (2 Cor. ii. 8 — 10), 
the Epistle waa very far from having produced such 
results in every case. A defiant opposition which would 
corrected, and yet was rendered influential by many cir- 
,nce3, and which he had had to contend with in his Epistle, 
Petrine party and the Christ party, not only continued to 
but had sharpened its weapons against him, and under 
!er3 had gained increased confidence and courage. These 
had not sprung from the community itself ; they were 
itinerant Jewish-Christian preachors who made their way 
'here into the communities founded by the Apostle to the 
les. They carry their introductions in their pockets — and 
are their introductions from but tlie heads of the Christian 
community in Jerusalem itself? (2 Cor. iii. 1). These are the men 
who " boast in another man's line of things made ready to their 
iftnd," who appropriate to themselves other men's fields of 
labour, who " stretch themselves out " and reach beyond the 
boundaries that God has set for them (2 Cor. x. 13 — 17). They 
sttack Paul with all the means that religious fanaticism supplies, 
and leave the community no peace. They represent everything 
alwut him as utterly worthless — his character, hia doctrine, and 
big claim to the apostolic office. His letter to the community 
has only supplied them with new and sharp weapons against 
him in addition to the old ones. He had threatened the com- 
munity that he would come with a rod and show them hia 
apostolic power in the infiietion of punishment. To thoae 
who were puffed up, thinking that he would not have the 
courage to come, he had announced that he was coming, and 
declared that he would match himself against them (1 Cor. 
iv. 18 — 20). He had demanded and set forth in definite form j 
a miraculous punishment of the incestuoas son (1 Co» 
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Now their contempt was unbounded. The empty babbler ! 
1 terrify you by his letters from a safe distance, but he wiD 
Iftever come (2 Cor. x. 9). His letters are impressive and power- 
fill enough, but his bodily presence is weak and his speech con- 
temptible. He boasts of his apostolic power — a fine sort of 
power that can destroy, but cannot build up! {2 Cor. x. 8, 
xiii. 10). And why does he keep saying that he will come, 
and yet never comes? First he says he will come to us by way 
of Macedonia, and spend the winter with ns. Then he says he 
k will come straight from Asia (2 Cor. i, 15, 16). It is plain enough 
■ that he dare not come, at all, and that is the reason why he is 
f always changing his plans. Now be has sent Titus instead o£ 
coming himself, and he is wandering about in Macedonia, though 
he promised to visit us first. Is not this a fickle, changeable 
who keeps saying first Yes and then No? (2 Cor. i. 17 sq.). 
Even the collection which Paul was making in the various com- 
munities was made an opportunity for slander and suspicion. 
He boasts, they say, of having preached the gospel for nothing 
during the whole of his stay in Corinth, lasting a year and a 
half (1 Cor. ix.). Cunning fellow ! He only did it that he might 
slily catch the people in the meshes of bis false gospel (2 Cor. 
iv. 2), and now he has found a plausible pretest, tmder cover of 
which he is making up all that he then declined. Under pre- 
tence of a collection for the poor in Jerusalem, he sends his 
messengers to suck us dry, and then he embezzles the money 
(2 Cor. xii. 13 sqq.). Considering the well-known character of 
the Corintbians, we may well suppose that these suspicions, so 
confidently brought forward and so often repeated, some of 
which had a plausible appearance, would stick to some extent 
in the minds even of the better part of the community, which 
was friendly to the Apostle. 

This personal hatred of the Apostle, however, had its source in 

hatred of his doctrine. It was his gospel to the Gentiles that 

was a thorn in the flesh of these Jewish Christiana. His gospel, 

I thej declared, did not rest upon divine revelation (of the Old 
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Testament) ; indeed it was in distinct opposition to divine reve- 
lation, which assumed, throughout, righteousness by the Law and 
the privilege of Israel. It was a hidden rather than a revealed 
gospeL In short, it could only be described as a falsification of 
the word of God (2 Cor. ii. 17, iv. 1 sqq.). Nor did it rest upon 
a revelation of Christ to Paul, as he pretended. For the Christ 
whom he preached (the Lord as the Spirit that abolished the 
letter-slavery of the Law) was not the true Messiah of Israel 
who had been bom and lived as the son of David in the Jewish 
land, but simply the creature of his own brain. He preached 
not Christ, but himself (2 Cor. iv. 5, v. 16, 17). This was not 
the sincerity of the word of God, but secret, shameful treachery, 
by means of which Paul desired to entangle men in the meshes 
of his net (2 Cor. iv. 2). 

On these grounds' they entirely denied him the right to the 
very name of Apostle. He had not known Christ after the flesh, 
they said, and if he appealed to visions and revelations of Christ, 
that was a sign that his mind was not quite sound (2 Cor. v. 13). 
They even took steps to call a rival Apostle to Corinth, doubtless 
one of the twelve or a brother of Jesus (2 Cor. xi. 4). 

The Second Epistle to the Corinthians. 

Such was the position of affairs in the autumn of the year 58 
A.D. And it was this that gave rise to the Epistle known to us 
as the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, and written by Paul from 
Macedonia. He wrote under the greatest excitement. " With- 
out were fightings, within were fears " (vii. 5). The catastrophe 
which had befallen him in Ephesus had left him trembling in 
every limb. He begins his letter with fervent thanksgiving to 
God for his deliverance from the terrible danger to which he 
had been subject, and describes what he refers to more exactly 
in the words, "For we would not, brethren, have you igno- 
rant of our trouble which came to us in Asia, that we were 
pressed out of measure, above strength, insomuch that we 
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despaireil even of life ; but we had the sentence of deal 
ourselves that we might not trust in ourselves, but in God 
which raiseth the dead ; who delivered us from so great a death, 
and doth deliver ; in whom we trust tliat He will yet deliver 
us" {2 Cor. i. 8 — 10). "What was the nature of this danger of 
death to which he must have been exposed in Ephesns at the 
close of his stay there, can no longer be ascertained with any 
certainty. A comparison of the above passage with 2 Cor. Iv. 8, 
has made it probable that Paul, hunted through the streets of 
Ephesus, driven into a corner and dashed to the ground, had 
barely escaped with his life, and had suffered severe bodily injmy, 
from which he had not altogether recovered at the time when the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians was written. Who was the 
author of this rage against the Apostle cannot now be determined 
with any certainty; but it appears from all trustworthy authori- 
ties that the stniggle with the Jewish Christians in Ephesus was 
most bitter, and most disastrous to I'aul, Only four years after 
the death of the Apostle, the writer of the "Revelation" perceives 
that all traces of Paid's work in Ephesus are wiped away, and 
he can praise the community there for having tried those who 
say they are Apostles and are not, and found them liars fitev. 
iL2). 

Oppressed by physical suffering (2 Cor. xii. 7, iv. 7 — 12, 16), 
pursued in his labours by disappointments and bitter memories, 
he now sees even his community at Corinth being stirred up to 
rebel against ln'm by the same party, which becomes bolder and 
more defiant every year. And if he has succeeded for the 
moment in winning back again the majority of the community, 
he yet realizes aU the danger that still threatens it. This excite- 
ment, this rush of emotion, this depth of sentiment, pervades the 
whole letter. While Paul's letters generally are hard to under- 
stand — indeed this difficulty was already felt even by the 
ancients (2 Pet. iii. 16) — the Second Epistle to the Corinthians 
is rendered specially difficult to us at the present day by the 
abundance of references to personal matters, which were only 
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known to the readers of the time, by the background of an 
opposition, the work of which we can only guess at from the 
allusions made to it in the Epistle itself, and by the tone of 
passionate excitement which seldom allows the writer to come 
down to a peaceful, continuous, practical exposition of his 
thoughts. 

The Epistle may be divided into three parts of unequal length: 
i — ^vii ; viii. ix. ; x. — xiii. 

Paet I. CL i. — ^vii After an outpouring of thanks to God 
for having delivered him from danger of death, the Apostle 
explains why he has not, so far, kept his promise to visit the 
C!orinthians. This has not been the result of fickleness or any 
other cause of the flesh — far be it from the Christian to be 
double-tongued ; with him, as with Christ, let yea be yea, and 
nay, nay. He has only desired to spare the Corinthians, and 
not to come to them a second time in sorrow. How could he 
have had any pleasure in coming amongst them while scandals 
such as incest remained unpunished in their midst ? Now, as 
he learns from Titus, the community has put away this scandal, 
and he is pleased with the wisdom of the course they have 
adopted (L 3 — ii 11). 

When he arrived in Troas from Ephesus, he continues, he 
waited in vain for Titus to bring him news of the state of 
things in- CorintL This made him uneasy, and led to his 
crossing over into Macedonia. But God has abundantly com- 
forted him by the great results which He has caused to follow 
the proclamation of his gospel in all parts, and from this it is 
evident that he is no falsifier of the word of God, but is preach- 
ing in all sincerity and that his preaching is from God in Christ. 
Still, he will not boast of his own skill ; the glory belongs to 
God alone, who has equipped him as a servant of the New 
Covenant; nay, the honour belongs to the glory of this New 
Covenant itself, which is a service of the spirit, not of the letter, 
and which infinitely surpasses the Old Covenant in glory (ii 12 
— iii. 18). 
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God, then, having appointed to him a service of audi brilliaDcy 
and 80 clear ; he is unwearied in commending himself to tbe 
conscience of all men by the manifestation of the truth, and not 
by craftiness or by falsifying the word of God, as hia opponents 
accuse him of doing. His gospel is clear enough to all who 
have once looked, even for a moment, into the glory of Christ aa ' 
the Spirit and the Image of the Deity. And this Christ whom 
he preaches is not a creation of hia own brain, but a revelation 
of God (iv. 1—6). ' 

Nor can any earthly suffering restrain him from fulfilling the 
service laid upon him. For while the outer man is destroyed, 
the inner power of the life of Christ working in ua is daily 
renewed ; and oppressed by the burden of this earthly frame, be 
looks with yearning for the new heavenly body which the Chiis- 
tian will receive on the return of his Loi-d, to please whom at all 
times is the sole effort of liia heart (iv. 7 — v. 10). 

Tbig picture of his sincere and unwearied preaching of the 
gospel he has set before them, not that he may boast of himaelfj 
but that the Corinthians may have the means of confuting his 
Judaizing opponents. These opponents, by attaching a religioua 
value to external things (to a national Jewish Messiah), only 
show that they have not understood the meaning of the death 
upon the cross. He who does understand it has no longer any 
Christ but the Christ according to the Spirit, and baa himself 
become a new creature. In the death of Jeaua a righteouaiieM 
has been revealed which is above the Jewish righteousuesB, a 
righteousness which is of gi'ace in faith in the reconciliation 
which has taken place upon Golgotha (v. 11 — vi- 2). 

In the discharge of this service, the preaching of reconoilia* 
tion, he seeks to keep himself blameless in all things, that he 
may not put an offence in tbe way of any one (vi, 3 — 10). 

Finally, he assures the Corinthians of his love, and describe' 
to them the joyful impression which the account given by lifci* 
has made upon him (vL 11—13, vii. 2 — 16). 
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Part II. Ch, viii. ix He requires them to make aa good el 
bollectioii aa possible for the poor Cliriatians in Jerusalem. 

Part III. Ch. x. — xiii Direct defence of himself against 
ihe defamations of hia opponents in Corinth, who deny him at 
Bveiy point the right to the apostolic name. This is the most 
powerful and the most touching of all that Paul has written. 

He is altogether deficient, say the opponents, in apostolic 
power. In his letters he makes himself big, but in his personal 
idealings he is weak (x. 1 — 11). The field of hia labours, too, ha 
marked out foi* himself, not by virtue of an apostolic calling 
to it, but by hia own arbitrary choice (x. 12 — 18). Compared 
■with the true Apostles of Jesus he is nothing, and he has another 
spirit than they (xi. 1 — 6). He has himself felt that he is no 
Apostle, or he would not have lived at his own expense in 
Corinth, when the Lord aays to his Apoatlea, The labourer is 
■worthy of hia hire (xi. 7^-12). The other Apoatles alone are 
true aervanta of Christ ; they have seen the Lord, and are the 
3 of the promise (xi. 18 — 23). These opponenta were not 
afraid even to charge the Apostle with having misappropriated 
the funds entrusted to liim from Corinth (xii. 16 — 18). The 
Apostle denies all these charges. That he is strong, not in 
letters only but also in act, he will prove to them when he 
oomes to Corinth (x. 1 — 11). As for the field of his labours, it 
is Gfod who lias marked it out for him, and he is not in the 
habit of going beyond it and, like his opponents, trespassing ia 
other men's fields where the work is already done (x. 12 — 18). 
He can compare himself with the other Apostles without being 
troubled by the comparison (xi. 5, 6). As to hia gratuitous offer 
of the gospel to the Corinthians, to this day he ia proud of it 
(xi. 7 — 11). All the points of superiority of which his opponents 
boast, he shares with them (xi. 22, 23) ; and indeed he has 
laboured and suffered infinitely more than any of them in the 
service of the gospel (xL 23 — 33). And Christ himself has held 
Mm worthy of the loftiest revelations and visions, of which I 
might well boast, if self-glorification were not folly (xiL 1— 
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Aud the signs of an Apostle have been done in Corinth also, so ' 
that this community comes behind no apostolic commanitjr 
(xii 11 — 13). The charge of dishonesty and deceit is shameless. 
He seeks not the property of the Corinthians, but the Corinthians 
themselves. He will very gladly both bring offerings of his own, 
and himself be offered up for their souls, little as they love him 
(xii. 14 — 18). Finally, he tells them that he is coming, and 
beseeches them to remove all moral offences beforehand, in order 
that he may not have to take severe measures (xii. 19 — ^xiii 10). 
He concludes with exhortations and greetings (xiii 11 — 13). 

The Importance of the Epistles. 

The two Epistles to the Corinthians are among the most 
important monuments of the primitive Christian age, and are 
of unique valua They are the only ones that permit us to see 
into the inner life of a primitive Christian community in all its 
aspects. They throw most important light upon the great con- 
test of principle within the Christian community, and they 
supplement and confirm the view of that period which historical 
research has brought to light from the Epistle to the Galatians 
and the Epistle to the Eomans. But, finally, they are of inesti- 
mable value for the knowledge they give us of the personal 
character of the great Apostle to the GentEes, who in these 
Epistles — thanks to the attacks of his opponents — discloses the 
most secret recesses of his heart. The keenness of the logician 
aud the nervous excitement of the visionary, faithful love with- 
out measure, and deep, powerful indignation, a sense of personal 
liberty and independence side by side with the tenderest con- 
sideration for the weak, great skill and discretion in dealing 
with men combined with a nature full of fire and passion — above 
all, a religious life devout and fervent, deep yet varied in its 
moods, such as will not easily be found in any other, a devotion 
to the kingdom of God, which regards the dangers and depriva- 
tions of a life unique in its hardships as mere trifles, aud sacri- 
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368 everything to the one great aim — ^who shall enumerate all 
le characteristics of this remarkable disciple of Jesus, which are 
isclosed to us in these two Epistles ? 

For the study of doctrine and ethics also these Epistles afford 
L8 great wealth of material Upon the theological views of Paul 
^hich imderlie the Epistle to the Galatians, and are worked up 
nto a whole in the Epistle to the Eomans, much new light is 
lirown by the Epistles to the Corinthians, especially upon his 
riew of the person of Christ and the fulfilment of all things. 
But they are rendered especiaUy rich in rules and suggestions 
For the moral life by the attempt here made by the Christian 
ispirit, in the most difficult circumstances, to appropriate to itself 
Ufe in all its variety and set its seal upon it 



THE FIEST EPISTLE TO THE COKINTHIANS. 

i. — ^iv. The Factions in the Church. 

Paul has heard that in the community at Corinth different 
religious parties have arisen, each party relying upon some 
apostolic name. The source of such divisions is not to be 
found in the nature of Christianity, but in the pedantic pride 
of scholarship and the conceited presumptions of philosophy. 
Christianity, or the doctrine of the Cross, is plain and simple, 
and requires no great rhetorical skill. The world indeed, in its 
wisdom, regards the preaching of the Cross as a foolish thing. 
But what is folly in the eyes of the world is the highest wisdom 
in the sight of God. In the crucifixion of Jesus Christ, God's 
plan of salvation, decreed fi-om all eternity, has been realized. 
The mystery of this plan of salvation the world does not under- 
stand, wise as it thinks itself This mystery is revealed only to 
the eye of the spirit, to perfected, matured Christians. Even 
to the Corinthians, when he was still with them, Paul could not 
disclose all the depths of this divine mystery. They were still 
too carnal, and unhappily they are so still. If it were not so, 
they would not quarrel and divide over names of apostles. The 
teachers of a community are not its masters, but only servants, 
each of whom continues, upon his own responsibility, to build 
upon the Christian foundation that has been laid. Apostles are 
servants of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of God. Fidelity 
is the only thing that may be demanded of such. The conscious- 
ness of this fidelity lifts them up, superior to all misunderstand- 
ing on the part of men. 

i. 2. With all that, &c. : " With all that call upon the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, in all their places and ours." [The Greek 
is ambiguous, and may be rendered either thus or as in A.V. It 
is lit. "With all that call upon the name of our Lord Jesus Christ 
in every place, theirs and ours."] The Epistle is intended not 
only for the community in the city itself, but also for all Chris- 
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lians dwelling in the neighbourhood. The apostle reckons both 
Corinth, the centre, and also the scattered residences around, aa 
belonging to his field of labour. 
4, By: "in." 

6. Utt^ance: "doctrine" or "inBtruction." 

7. The coming: " the revelation."— By " the revelation of our 
Lord Jesus Christ," is meant the time when the Christ who now 

its at the right hand of God, and is hidden from the world, shall 
jveal himself to the worid at his second appearance upon earth, 

yhich was expected by the whole apostolic age. This time is 

called the day of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

9. His Son Jesiis Christ: From Paul's Epistles we obtain the 
following view of the personality of Christ In the beginning of 
all things, at the time when God made Adam, the earthly man. 
He also made a second man in heaven of heavenly material, 
" Hia own Son." As the race of Adam continued to become 
more and more lost in sin and misery, God sent His Son, from 
heaven, upon earth to deliver humanity. In an earthly body 
formed like the sinful body of man, with which he had clothed 
himself, he bore the guilt of the race and reconciled it with God. 
After laying aside this body upon the cross, he returned to heaven, 
where he is enthroned, beside God, aa " our Lord," the Lord of 
glory. 

10. Beseech: "exhort." 

12. Some suppose that Paul is speaking here of three parties, 
and that the words, atid I of Christ, are not the words of a faction 
at Corinth, but of the apostle himself, who intends by them to 
indicate by a sudden telHng expression his own position, exalted 
shove all faction and looking to Clirist alone. The majority, 
iowever, suppose that there were four parties, but they are by no 
means agreed as to the nature of each. At any rate, it is plain 
that the party of Paul and that of Apollos were connected with 
one another, and that there was no essential diftereuce between 
them. In our Epistle, Paul evidently puts himself and Apollos 
npon the same side. Apollos has watered what Paul has planted 
'(iii 6); and at the time when Paul wrote the Epistle, Apollos 
was already with him again in Ephesus, and from all appearances 
Ithey were on the most friendly terms (xvi. 12). As to the siib- 
Atance of the gospel they must have been agreed ■, tb.B'j di^ex^i 
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only in the form of their preaching, Apollos apparently havrng 
adorned his preaching of the cross with greater rhetorical and 
philosophical brilliancy. This might give occasion to many of 
the Corinthian Christians, factious as these Greeks were, to set 
down their earlier teacher aa inferior to the later one, and to speak 
contemptuously of the unostentatious doctrine of the cross. The 
apostle'a defence of his preaching of the cross agdnat these Apol- 
liniats (1 Cor. i ii.) developes into a defence of it against the 
attacks both of the Jewish-Christian party and of Hellenistic cul- 
ture. If, however, the two parties already spoken of — the Pauline 
and that of Apollos — are fundamentally the same, it is probable 
that the Cephas party and the Christ party were likewise only 
different shades of the one Jewish-Christian or Petri ue party. And 
this is all the more probable, inasmuch as we find no clear traces 
in the Epistle whereby we might recognize the peculiar character- 
istics of a Christ party essentially distinct from the Petrme 
party. When Paul (2 Cor, v. 16) rejects those who rely upon a 
Christ after the flesh, he is referring to the Jewish apostles and 
Jewish Christians, who boasted of their personal intercourse with 
Jesus as the national Jewish Messiah, in opposition to Paul, who 
had never lived with Jesns personally. Within this Judaistic 
party there early arose different shades of opinion. Thus James, 
" the bi-other of the Lord," the head of the Christian community 
at Jerusalem, appeai-a a still stricter representative of Jewish 
cnstoms and views of life within the sphere of Christendom than 
Peter (Gal. ii. 12). It is possible that the Christ party in Corinth 
relied upon James as the kinsman of Jesus, and regarded itself 
as the party which was most directly connected with "Christ 
according to the flesh." In this case we should have in the main 
the same two parties in Corinth which we meet with in all the 
conflicts of that age, the Petriue and the Pauline, the Jewish 
Christian and the Gentile Christian, the chief difference between 
which consisted in a difference of view as to the significance of 
the death of Christ upon the cross. Paul saw in this fact of the 
death of Christ upon the cross an abolition of the Jewish Law and 
all the privileges of a chosen people (see note on Gal. iii. 13). 
The others absolutely declined to accept such extreme conclusions. 
18. Preaching: "word." — Are saved: "are being saved." — The 
pmoer of God: "a divine power" [lit. "a power of God"]. 
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19. Is. xxix. 14, quoted from the Greek version. — \Undcr' 
lianditig .... prudeTd : similar words in the Greek ; as if we 
eaid, " the intelligence of the intelligent."] 

20. Is. xxxiii. 18. 

21. After thai; "since." — Wisdom: "its wisdom." 

22. For: "since."— .<i sign: "signs" [so all the best MSS.] — 
The Jews demand divine confirmation by signs (John vi. 30) ; the 
Greeks, a new philosophy. 

23. A stimibling-iloch: A crucified Messiah is the very reverse 
of that which the name Messiah itself conveys, which the Old 
Testament foretells, and Jewish theology requires. — Foolishness: 
The reverse of the philosophy which, according to ver. 22, was 
required by tlie Gentiles. 

26 sqq. Read, " For consider your calling," &c. : Consider who 
liave become Christians in Corinth ; not those held in high 
esteem and cultivated people, but for the most part persons of 
tlie lower ranks, a proof that what is regained as high and wise 
in the eyes of the world is not so in the sight of God. 

27. Confound: " put to shame." 

30. la made: " has been made" [lit. "was made"]. 

31. Is. ix. 24. 

ii. 4. Enticing: "persuasive." 

5. Stand in: "consist of" [ht. "be in"]. 

6 sqq. Howbeit we speak wisdom among them, that are perfect: 
"but that which we speak is wisdom among them that ai-e per- 
fect."— In the death of Jesus upon the cross, God has carried out 
a decree for the deliverance of sinful humanity which was deter- 
mined before the foundation of the world. The men who stood 
high in knowledge and in church and state have not recognized 
this decree, else had they not treated Jesus as a transgressor. 
But to the Christian, God has made known, by His Spirit, His 
purpose in the death of Jesus. As being enlightened by the 
Spirit of God, the Christian is the "spiritual" man, who possesses 
the true standard by which to judge of all things. 

9. This passage is not found anywhere in the Old Testament 
exactly as it stands here. It is either a confused recollection of 
Ss. Ixiv. 4 and Ixv. 17, or else it is from an apocryphal book. 
' 11,12. Are: "have been." — As only the spirit of man knows 
that which exists and takes place in man, so only the Spir ' 
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Goil, communicated to the believers and implanted in tliera by 
Christ, knows and understands that which is in and from God, 

13. CompaTiiu} spirUuiU tMiigs with spirit'iial: "judging spiri- 
tual things spiritually ," 

14. DUcemed: "judged" [the same word in the Greek as 
judi/eth and judged in the next verse]. 

16. Is. xl, 13. 

ill 5. To every man: "to each. 

9. Hwsbandry should be " field." 

12. Nm: "But." 

13 — 15. The day shall declare it: What is meant is the day of 
the Lord, the return of Christ to judgment upon earth, hence a 
day which is revealed in fire. Comp. Matt. iii. 11 : the Messiah 
shall baptize with fire, {It sluiU he revealed hyjire, should be "It," 
ie, the day, "is revealed in fire"). Christ when he comes will 
decide which building is to remain and which is not. He whose 
work Christ allows to remain will, in addition to the salvation 
which he receives as a Christian, receive also a special reward 
(ver, 14); he whose work Christ destroys will be saved indeed, 
because he has laboured according to the measure of his strength 
and knowledge, but he will not have any special reward, and the 
■ perception of the instability of his work will burn him like a iire 
(ver. 15), 

16 sqq^. The community is a house of God (ver. 9), a temple. 
"Woe be unto him who desecrates this temple by factiousness and 
pride. Therefore let no man exalt himself in the assumption of 
superior wisdom ; and again, let no one humiliate himself by 
becoming the slave of a man, but let the Christian be lord over 
everything. 

17. [Defile .... destroy: same word in the Greek, meaning to 
spoil or corrupt, and hence to destroy.] — Which temple ye are, 
should be " which ye are," i.e. ye also are holy. ■^m 

18. Seemethiobe: " thiuketh that he is." ^H 

19. Job V. 13. ■ 

20. Psalm xciv. 11. ™ 
iv. 3. Man'sjudgment : lit. "the day oS man." The human judg- 
ment-day is contrasted with the day of the Lord (see note on i. 7). 

4. / Icnow nothing by myself: " I am not conscious of any- 
thing [i.e. any wrong] in myself." 
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7. Who niaketh thee to differ from another : " who preferred 
thee?" 

8 — 13. These verses are written ironically. In their comfort- 
able satisfaction in the possession of Christianity, the Corinthians 
have become puffed up, and contemptuously reject a man like 
Paul, who in the service of the gospel daily puts up with depri- 
vations, scorn, and mockery from the world. 

8. Now: "Already.*' 

9. Last [so literally]: "as most insignificant of alL" 

13. Filth: "curse" [properly that which is thrown away in 
cleansing anything, so a scape-goat or anything that bears a 
curse away with it]. — Offscouring of all things : better, " scum of 
all." 

16. Beseech: "exhort." 

17. My ways which be in Christ: i.a "my Christian dealings, 
conduct, and doctrine." 

19. Speech: "word.'* [The same in Greek as " word** in the next 
verse.] 

V. Censure of Sins of Unchastity. 

1. That one should have his father* s wife: i.e. have married his 
step-mother while the father was still living. 

3 — 5. Paul assumes the possession of the miraculous power 
of inflicting some striking physical punishment, probably some 
disease, upon the guilty man at the very moment when the 
Christian community in Corinth is gathered together, and he 
hopes that the guilty man may thereby be corrected, and be 
saved on the judgment-day of the Lord Jesus. 

6 — 8. A little leaven leavens the whole lump of dough ; a 
single vice corrupts the whole community. Therefore put away 
the old sinful nature and become new men, as indeed "as saints" 
according to your Christian calling, properly speaking, you 
already are (2 Cor. v. 17). As the Jews put away leaven before 
the Passover, so let us celebrate our Christian Easter by a pure 
moral disposition. 

7. For even Christ our passover was sacrificed for us: "for we 
also have a passover, Christ who was sacrificed for us." 

9. The counsel which Paul gave to the Corinthians, in an 
epistle which is no longer extant, to have no fellowship with the 
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^nchnste, did not mean to have no dealings with tt 
>e equivalent to going out of the world — - 
meant was that they should not tolerate such as members of the 
Christian community. Them that are without, the non-Chris- 
God will .judge ; hut the Christians must thrust out the 
icked from their fellowship. 

9. An epistle: "the epistle" [i.e. the epistle which he had | 
previously written]. 

10. Yet not altogether: " I do not mean." 

11. I have iPriiten: "I wrote." 

12. Also: omitted, 
la There/m-e: omitted. 

vi. 1 — n. Censure of Zaio-saits he/ore Heathen Judges. 

1. Unjvst = heathen. — Sainis = Christiana. 

2, 3. Paul assumes that in the kingdom which Christ will 
establish upon his return, the Christians will judge the world 
(comp. Matt. xix. 28), and especially the bad angels. 

4. Least esteemed: " despised." 

7. Tliere is utterly a fault: "this in itself is a fault' 

11. In the TUtme: " by the name." 

vi. 12 — vii 4!0. The Zegiiimate and Jllegitimate Intercourse 
the Sexes. 

Paul here attempts, on the ground of personal liberty and the 
Christian spirit, to deal with the immorality of unchastity, which 
was pretty generally regarded in antiquity as a thing which could 
not be dealt with and which was itself allowable. The apostle's 
views may be summed up somewhat as follows: — (1) Although 
certain individual organs of the body — as, for example, the stomach 
— have oidy a temporary importance, and cease to exist at death, 
yet the body itself as a whole has a permanent importance, since 
it is raised by God at death. (2) The body is an instrument 
in the service of Christ for the purpose of the kingdom of God, 
and so cannot without moral inconsistency (i.e. without sin) be 
made at the same time a servant of sensuality. (3) The body is 
a temple of the Holy Spirit, and so must not be made a harbour 
.jor the lusts of the flesh. 

16. Saith he: le. God. Gen. ii. 24. [The words in Gen, iL 
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tare either spoken by Adam or are the writer's comment It 
■woald be better to render, as in Eom, xv. 10 sqq,, "It saith," to 
"be understood impersonally.] 

20. ArshougM: " have been bought." 

I vii 2. To avoid fornication : Marriage is regarded by Paul as 
1 a means for providing against unchastity. 

L-;&. That Satan tempt you not for your incontinenry : That the 
HjM absence may not become a temptation to adultery. 
■ifi. Eead, "But this I say out of consideration, and not by way 
rn oommanduient." 

[ 12 sqq. Provisions regarding mixed marriages. "Unbelieving" 
means either Jew or Gentile wlio is not a Cliristian. 

14. The husband or wife who is not a Christian is sanctified 
by fellowship with the Christiana, just as the children of a Chris- 
tian maniage are sanctified as such. The passage assumes that 
children were not then baptized, or else their holiness would have 
zested on a different basis. 

15. To peace: "in peace." 

16. This verse gives the reason why one who is not a Christian 
should be allowed to depart if unwilling to remain. Such a one 
must not be forcibly detained in the hope of domestic intercourse 
leading to conversion. 

18. If any one was a Jew when called, he must not endeavour 
by artificial means to make it appear that he was a Gentile. If 
any one was a Gentile when he was called, he must not take up 
the sign of Judaism. 

21, 22, 23. Servant should be " slave." 

21. Mayest should he " canst." — Even if you can become free, 
prefer to retain your position as a slave, so that in this very 
indifference to external circumstances you may manifest your 
inner liberty as a Christian. 

23. Be not ye,: " become not." 

26. For: "because of" 

29 — 32. The time until the return of Christ, and the trans- 
formation of the world connected with it, is short. Therefore the 
Christian must keep himself inwardly free from the world. To 
the apostle it seems no longer worth while to be founding fami- 
lies and establishing houses. 

29. Eead, " But this I say, brethi'en, as for the ve&t Itift \i 
voi^ n. Q I *| 
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is bliort. They that have wives, let them bo a 
noiie," &c. 

31. As not ahush}/j it, should be "as though they tlid not n 
use of it" 

32. Carr/ulneas: "cares." 

39. Onli/ in the Lord: i.e. let her marry a Christian. 

40. Aiui I tkink also that I have: " and I think that I i 
have" [i.e. as well as other teachers]. 

The views of aiarriage wliich the apostle expresses in i 
chapter show us that he had not escaped from the i 
external opposition which the ancient world supposed to exist I 
between spirit and flesh. He does not give the moral and pleaang 1 
domestic side of mairiage its full rights. He can only appreciate 1 
marriage as pre-eminently a remedy for unchastity. Celibacy, I 
where it can be honourably carried out, appears to him the ideal 
of Christian life. It cannot be denied that in this respect the 
Catholic Chui-ch has consistently followed the lines that Paul 
laid down. 



viiL Concerning the eating of Things offered to Idols. 
By things offered to idols is meant the flesh which wM not ' 
actually used in the altar sacrifice. Part of this fell to the piiesta 
a.= their fee, and part was reserved by those who made the offer- 
ing for their own use. This latter portion, then, was partly con- 
sumed in sacrificial feasts held in or near the temple by the 
worshippers, but some of it was taken to their own homes for 
the ordinary domestic meals, and some was sold in the market. 
It might thus happen that Christians bought it, or they might 
be invited by relations or friends to the sacrificial feasts or to 
domestic festivities in which such meat was eaten, and thus in 
one or other of these ways they might come to partake of the 
flesh offered to idols. The more scrupulous consciences stumbled 
at this as an offence. Others, however, only made it an additional 
occasion for the display of their superior Christian knowledge 
and free customs. Paul decides that, in itself, the eating of flesh 
offered to idols is allowable : first, because the idol is nothing ; 
and secondly, becau.^e eating meats is itself an outward act, and 
has nothing to do with religion, which is within; but that in any 
^iticular case the Christian must abstain from availing himself 
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his liberty, as soon as hia coii<luct becomes ftu offence to tho 
erupulous conscience of a weaker brother, or causes him to fall. 
[1. Sdijtelk: i.e. "builds up" {the spiritual temple).] 

5, 6. For tkou;/h there be, &c,: "Aiul thou^b there be that are 
lalled goda, whether in heaven or on earth (since thert? are many 
ods and many lords), yet we have but one God, the Father," &c. 
Tiongh Paul knows that an idol is notliing, yet he here sup- 
wsea that the deities worshipped by the heathen have a real 
ixistence. He denies them the divine nature, but ivgarda them 

: evil spirits (demons) who exercise a certain douiioion over 

en (see x. 20), 

[6, In him: lit. "unto him."] 

7. For somewith consdciux of the idol unto this Itoitr mt: "For 

me still have scruples about the idol ajid yet eat" 



ix. The I>utif of Self-denial in the Service of the Cause. 

This pi-inciple, which Paul has now laid down, regarding the 

question of eating flesh offered to idols, viz. that the Christian 

nust abstain from the exercise of his personal right and libertj- 

it he should injure the sacred cause, he has himself followed in 

kia apostolic labours, especially in his preaching of the gospel 

ithout payment, being brought thus to refuse to receive any 

Eiyment, not by insincere motives such as his Corinthian oppo- 

lenta accused him of, but by his interest in the cause. 

4 — 6. Should not I have a right to be supported by the cora- 

. unities in which I preach, juat as the other apostles are, with 

heir wives and children ? Are Barnabas and I alone bound to 

japport ourselves by our own manual labour! 

5. A sUter, a toife: " a sister [i.e. a fellow-believer] as a wife." 

6. Have not we poicer? should be " have we no right?" 

9. The ancient way of threshing corn was to make the oxen 
lead the grain out with their hoofe. Avaiicious peasants muzzled 
ilie oxen so employed. This is forbidden in Deut. xxv. 4. The 
ipostle, however, cannot believe that this commandment is 
Beant to be understood literally, but he interprets it allegori- 
ally, and draws from it the meaning found in ver. 10. 

[10. Se tlutt thresheth in /tope shotdd be partaker of kis hope: 

the best MSS. have, " He that thresheth, in hope of partaking."] 

q2 
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13. The priests derive their means of Buliaistence from the 
gifts of the worshippers and the sacrifices of the altar. 

14. Coiup. Luke X. 7. 

15 — 18. The preaching of the gospel being laid upon Paul as 
ft duty, hia only reward and glory pertains to that which is over 
and ftliove the actual preaching, viz. the preaching p-atuitously. 

18. Tkal I abuse not, &c., should bo " in order that I may not 
make use of my right in the gospel" (i.e. in preaching the 
goapel). 

23. Am made: " have hecome." 
23. Se partaker thereof vnth you: "share in it." 
25. [Striveth for the mastery : The word in Greek is used 
especially of contending in the public games.] — Is temperate, 
should be " exercises self-conlroL" 



X, Instrxictum concei'mnff Participation in Sacrificial Feasts and 
partakiny of Flesh offered to Idols. ^H 

The apostle shows by e-xaniples from Jewish history how pG^I 
nicioua any admixture of heathenisiii is, and warns hia readers 
against participation in Gentile sacrificial feasts, hy which those 
who BO participate are brought under the influence of the evil 
spirits which control and direct heathenism, just as the Jew in 
his sacrifice is under the influence of Jehovah, and the Christian 
at the Lord's Supper is under the influence of the spirit of 
Christ. 

1 — 4. Everywhere in the history of the Jews Paul sees allu- 
sions to Christian affairs and circumstances. In the cloud which 
accompanied the people of Israel in its march through the wilder- 
ness, and in the passage through the Red Sea, be sees the proto- 
type of Christian baptism. In the manna and the water from 
the rock he sees the Christian holy supper. As previously 
(viii. 6) he regarded Christ living in heaven before his appear- 
ance upon earth, as working in the creation of the world, so here 
he regards him as guiding the people of Israel. 

5 — 11. The judgments executed upon the lustful and rebellious 
people (Num. xiv. 16, 29, xi. i sqq., xsv. 9, xxi. 1 — 6, xvi. 41 8(^(1., 
xvii.) are likewise regarded as typical, 

7. Exod. xxxii, 6, from the Greek version. 
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11. For ensamples: "aa a type." [The best MSS. have, "by 
way of a figure" or " type."]- — ^"Upon whom the end of the world 
is oomei" This refers to the expectation of the immediately im- 
pending destruction of the world. 

17- For we being many, &c. ; " for it is one bread, so we being 
many, are one body," &c. 

18. Partakers of: "in the communion of." 

20. The heathen deities appear here again as ; ctually existent 
beings, not gods, however, as the Gentiles suppose, but evil spirits, 
devils, "demons" (viii. 5). 

23—33. All flesh that is sold in the meat-market may be 
bought and eaten, and no questions should be asked about it. 
But if any one, whether a Gentile at a feast out of pure wanton- 
ness, or a weak Christian wJio is over-scrupulous, makes it a 
point of conscience, then the flesh offered to idols must be 
avoided. 

[23. The best MSS. omit for me both times.] 

28. [This is offered in sacrijice unto idols: i.e. is part of a sacri- 
fice that has been oifered. Though referring of course only to 
heathen sacrifice, there is no mention, in the Greek, of "idols," 
■which would be out of place in the case of a Gentile mentioning 
that the meat was part of a sacrifice to his gods.] — For the earth 
is the Lor^s, and the fulness titereof, should be omitted. 

30. By grace: " with thanksgiving." 

xi. Concerning Disorders in Worship. 
2—16. 
Women (in accordance with the Greek custom) must cover 
their heads with a veil at worship, as a symbol of their subjec- 
tion. The attempts which have been made in Corinth to break 
down the barrier of this custom, which has been appointed to 
■woman, are against God and nature. On the other hand, Paul 
recommends to the men the Greek custom of praying with the 
liead uncovered, whereas in the East men prayed with the head 
covered. 

6. To pass from one immodest step to another is just as logical 
83 to abstain from the lesser in order to avoid the greater. 

7. Glory: image of His majesty. 
10. For this cause ought the woman to have " a power "jj 
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the veil, probably aa a sign of the power which the man has over 
her) upon her head, because of the angels, probably that the angels 
may not be excited to evil lusts by seeiug her. There is a refe- 
rence here to Gen. vi 2, i. 

17—3*. 

The Lord's Supper is a solemn religious act, the desecration of 
which draws down a heavy judgment. 

17. In this that I declare unto you, should be " in enjoining 
this upon you." 

22. T/ieni tJmt have not: "them that have nothing" [i.e. the 
poor]. — Shall I praise, ymi in this? I praise j/o-w not: "Shall I 
praise you? In this I praise you not." 

23—25. See note on Luke xxiL 19, 20. 

23. Of the Lord: i.e. from the tradition of the twelve. 

29. Damnation: "judgment." — N'ot discerning should be "not 
distinguishing," i.e. not distinguishing the Lord's body from 
ordinary food. 

30. A-nd Tnany sleep: "hove fallen asleep," ie. are dead [lit. 
"a good many are falling asleep"]. Paul regards sickness in the 
community and the death of many members, which has already 
taken place, as a divine penalty for partakiug of the Lord'a 
Supper unworthily. The death of Christians who had lived in 
the belief in the return of their Lord was a source of perplexity 
to the apostolic age (corup. 1 Thess. iv. 13 — 18). 

xiL — xiv. Concerning the Gifts of tlie Spirit in the Christian 
Community. 

The gifts which operate in the community have all one source, 
viz. the Spirit ; and they all serve the same end, viz. the edifica- 
tion of the community, which is, as it were, one body having 
raany members. Hence all the gifts can only have their value 
by means of love, which is itself the highest thing of all ; and 
the gift which is of greater service to the community must be 
preferred to that which is of less service, so that " prophecy " 
must be preferred to speaking with tongues. To this are added 
vanous ordinances with reference to the orderly conduct of divine 
worship. 

xii. 1 — 3. As Christians, it is necessary that you should have 
of the varied inspiration of tiie divine Spirit, 
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whereas when you were Gentiles you followed blindly the oracles 
of your idols. Therefore I give you to know that every utterance 
of the true Spirit of God in man bears an unfailing sign by which 
it may be known, viz. the acknowledgment of Jesus — not simply 
the absence of all hostility to him {calling Jesus accursed)^ but 
joyful submission to him as the one Lord. 

1. / would not have you ignorant: i.e. I do not wish to leave 
you in any uncertainty. 

[5. Administrations ^\io\\[A. be "ministries" or "services/* as 
in Eom. xii. 7.] 

10. Divers kinds of tongues should be " speaking in tongues ** 
flit. " kinds of tongues."] 

27. In particular : " each according to his part." 

28. Diversities of tongues should be "speaking with tongues" 
pit. "kinds of tongues*']. 

31. Covet eamsstly: "follow after" [lit. pursue with emula- 
tion]. — A more excellent way: lit. "an exceedingly suitable way," 
i.e. to obtain the best gifts. It is love alone that gives their value 
to all of them. 

xiii. 1. Charity: "love." [So throughout the chapter, and indeed 
wherever the word occurs in the New Testament.] 

6. Thinketh no evil: "doth not pursue injuries" [more exactly, 
perhaps, " taketh no account of injury"]. 

[8, 10. Fail .... vanish away , . . ,be done away : The same 
word in Greek each time, lit. " be done away."] 

10. That which is perfect: The perfect state of the world which 
Paul expects with the return of Christ. 

[11. Lit. "When I have become a man, I have done away 
childish things."] 

12. Through a glass darUy: " by means of a mirror in a dark 
saying." 

xiv. 1 — 15. Speaking with tongues, i.e. speaking without clear 
consciousness, the utterance of disconnected sounds while in a 
state of ecstacy (see note on Acts ii. 4), is not so precious a gift 
as prophecy, i.e. preaching with prophetic inspiration, the clear 
exposition of religious truths in the power of the spirit, because 
the former is unintelligible to the hearer, whereas the latter 
instructs him. 

1. BatJier: "most of all" [lit. "more"]. 
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11. Barbarian: "unintelligible" [better, "a foreigner," Tlie 
word means properly one whose language is unintelligible to the 
person who so calls him.] 

12. Seek l!uU yt ■i^iaij excel to tlu edififlng of the church: "Seek 
to edify tlie communit)', in order that je may abound in all 
things." 

16. He who understands nothing of the speaking with tongues 
cannot even make the thanksgiving ao uttered his own by saying 
"Amen" to it. — Bless should be "givest thanks." 

20. [C%ildren the second time should be "babea"] — Men: 
"perfect" [lit. " complete," i.e. of full age]. 

21, Is. xxviii. 11, 12, from the Greek vetaioD, According t» 
Isaiah, God will speak to His people, that believe not the word, 
of the prophets, with other tongues, i.e. through foreign nations 
which He sends against His own people to punish their unbelief; 
consequently "tongues" are the signs threatened by God for 
unbelievers, — Paul here, as often elsewhere, treats the Old Testa- 
ment in rabbinical fashion ; for the tongues in Is. Jtxviii. have 
nothing to do with the tongues in Corinth. 

23 — 25. No hearer is brought to Chiistian faith by means of 
the speaking with tongues, whereas by intelligible instruction 
one who is not a Cliristiau who comes to listen may be convinced 
of hia sin and error. 

29. The other: "the others" [so, or "others" without tbo 
article, all MSS.]. 

31. Comforted: "exhorted." 

32. The spirit which ruloa the speaker is again subject to the 
will of the speaker. Hence each one can so bridle the spirit that 
moves him as to make an orderly succession of speeches possible. 

34. Hiey are commanded to he under obedience : " let them be 
subject."— TVie law: Gen. iii. 16. 

36. Came it unto you only: " came it only unto you" (and not 
to others). We must supply at the close of this verse, in order 
to make the meaning clear, "so that you should venture to intro- 
duce such innovations as are found in .no other community." 

37- Let him ac/cnowledge that tlie. things that I write unio yoa 
are tlie commandine^its of tlie Lord: "let him acknowledge the 
things that I write unto you, for they are the commandments of 
the Lord." 
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I [39. Covet: lit. "desire with emulation."] 

I XV. The Resurrection of the Bead. 

I 1—11. 

I The teatimony to the reanrrection of Jeans is sure. 
1 3, 4. According to the Scriptures: ie. the Old Teatament (Is. 
I JiiL[4-6] 9.10; Hoa. vi. 2). 

I 3 — 9. We have here the earliest account of the resurrection 
of Jesus. The narratives of our Uospels concerning this event are 
all of considerably later date. Hence it is of decisive importance 
to consider exactly what it really is that Paul aays. Among the 
Christiana at Jerusalem he has heard that Jesus arose on the 
tliird day, and appeared at different times to a number of Mb 
adherents. Further, he declares that last of all Christ appeared 
to him also. The first question is, Mow did Paul understand 
tt«K appearaiices of the risen Christ? And this at least is certain 
to b^in with, that he did not understand them to have been such 
ai the Evangelists have represented them in their narratives. He 
did not regard them as having taken place in the body which 
Jesus formerly had, and which had risen from the grave. It was 
not in an earthly human body that he appeared, not therefore in 
a body on the wounds of which one could lay one's lingers (John 
Ti. 27), or that eats bread and fish (John xxi. 9, 12, 13), or walks 
from Jerusalem to Einraaus (Luke xxiv. 15 sqq.). All this is 
directly opposed to Paul's teaching in this chapter (w. 35 — 61) 
concerning the nature of the body of the resurrection ; for accord- 
ing to him, this body is not the former natural, earthly, sensual 
body, but a new spiritual, supermundane body ; flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God, and corruption cannot put 
on incorniption. It is also directly opposed to the fundamental 
"view of the death of Jesus, expressed by Paul in all his Epistles. 
In the death of Jesns the flesh was nailed to the cross and done 
away with for ever, and with it the Law and the guilt of men 
and the sway of fleshly lusts are also done away. Paul, then, 
regarded the appearances of the Bisen as having taken place in 
« supermundane, heavenly, spiritual body, evidently in that same 
shining body which, according to the apostle, Christ had in 
lieaven before he came down upon earth and took upon himself 
"the likeness of sinful human flesh" (Rom, viii. S^. Ib- &^^ 
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accordance with this, he regarded the appearances of the risen 
Clirist as taking place, not from the gfave, not from earth, but 
from lieaven, as even the Book of Ada (ix. 3—7) represents the 
appearance of Christ to Paul on the way to Damascus. The 
second question is, Wltat was it thai really occurred? Here 
anhiassed research can follow no other path than that of inquiry 
into the statements of the undisputed Epistles of Paul, as the 
oldest Christian documents. Now Paul, speaking of his own life, 
tells us of frequent " revelations and appearances of the Ixjiii" 
which were granted to him. According to Gal. ii. 2, it was in 
consequence of such a revelation that he went up to Jerusalem 
seventeen years after his conversion, just at the time when oppo- 
sition to bis gospel had thrown him into a state of the greatest 
excitement. On one occasion he specially selects one from among 
a series of "visions and revelations of the Lord," viz. a snatching 
up into Paradise and into the third heaven, when he heard wotda 
which no man conld repeat (2 Cor. xii. 1 — 5). 

Such statea occurring in the experience of the human soul, of 
which the history of the world can show many examples, are 
known to science as visions. These visions are really occnrrencea 
within the hidden depths of an excited mental life, in which the 
enthusiast sees or hears things external to himself just as vividly 
as if they were actually presented to eye or ear. In view of the 
plain words of Paul, no one denies that he experienced such 
states. What is to prevent us from supposing that the appear- 
ance of the Lord also, to which he here appeals (xv. 8), was of 
this kind ? In the original Greek, he uses similar words of the 
experience spoken of liere (xv. 8) [was seen] and the occurrence 
referred to above (2 Cor. xii. 1—5) [visional. But if Paul saw 
the risen Christ in a vision, why should not all the others have 
done the same? There is not a syllable to indicate that the 
appearances to the others were different from the appearance to 
him. He introduces all six appearances, which he relates, in the 
same context and with the same word. And when in reply to those 
who objected that he had not seen the Lord, and so occupied an 
inferior position to that of the other apostles, he appeals to the 
fact that he also has seen the Lord Jesus Christ (1 Cor. ix, 1), 
there is no doubt that he regards his seeing of the Lord aa of 
the same kind as theirs, and entirely upon a level with it 
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Moreover, the Christ-visions of the first Christians answer 
mtirely to the conditions which science lays down for the origin 
tf visions generally. If we realize the terrible shock to the mind 
rhich the unexpected cnicifixion of Jesus caused in his adhe- 
ents, the inner struggle between their Messianic faith and this 
Im-Messianic death, if we realize the enthusiastic moods of the 
trst Christians generally, of which the Epistles to the Corinth- 
Bns themselves give such abundant evidence, then we sliall find 
ihe visions of the resurrection just as intelligible as all the other 
rifiions of which we have historical records. 

XV. 12—28. 
' Our own resurrection is inseparably connected with the resur- 
rection of Jesus. For this purpose Christ came, the essence of 
irhoae being is the q^uickening spirit (ver. 45), viz. to make that 
Irhich is dead alive. First he himself arose. At his second 
toming he will awaken the Christians who have fallen asleep and 
Shange those who are still living, and thus the dominion of Christ 
Ml earth will begin, during which he will destroy all powers that 
ire hostile to God, and finally death itself Then Christ also will 
by aside his sceptre and deliver up the dominion unto God, who 
(rill then be all in all. 

23 — ^28. In these verses, supplemented and made complete 
by vv. 51 sqq,, Paul gives his view of "the last things" in bold 
Dutline, which is afterwards enriched by the addition of the view 
rf the conversion of all Israel in the Epistle to the Eonians 
£om. xi. ; see note on Rom. xi. 30, 31). This picture contains 
diree divisions : 

(1) The return of Christ from heaven to earth, and, what is 
immediately connected with it, the return from the under-world 
(o earth, in new bodies, of the believers who have died, and the 
^nge of the faithful who are still alive at the time of this great 
Nent. 

(2) The period of the dominion of Christ upon earth, during 
which he, supported by his saints, the Christians (1 Cor. vi. 2, 3), 
^1 subdue and do away with all powera hostile to the divine 
liagdom, Satan with his wicked angels and all his adherents, and 
finally death itself. The expression "do away" [A.V. "destroy"], 
which Paul here uses of deatli and of the enemies of God and 
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Christ, as well aa the final goal which lie expected when God 
should be all in all (or in all men), is evidence in favour of bis 
linving nsaumed that there would be a complete destruction and 
extermination of the wicked, but not of hig having supposed, as 
the later Church has doue, that the wicked would be reserved for 
eternal torments. How long this business of subjugating and 
destroying hostile powers, and this dominion of Christ upon 
earth will last, the apostle does not say. 

(3) After Christ shall have set out the kingdom of God in its 
purity, he will lay his sceptre at the feet of God, who has sub- 
jected all unto him, and who will henceforth be all in all. 

In these fundamental conceptions of the last things, Paul is in 
essential agreement with the very writer of the New Testament 
who in other respects forma the most distinct contrast to him, 
viz, the author of the " Revelation of John," The author of the 
Eevelation also assumes (Eev. xix. 11 — xxii, 7) that there will 
be the same three stages ; — 1. The second coming of Christ, with 
the return of the righteous from the lower world t^J earth, and 
with a victory over the hostile powers of the devil and of anti- 
Christian government. 2. The dominion of Christ with his 
saints upon earth, the period of which be fixes at one thou.sand 
years. 3. After a final defeated attempt at resistance on the part 
of the evil powers, the absolute dominion of God, who, upon tia 
new earth, is all in all, its temple and its sun. 

The difference between these Biblical views and those of the 
later Christian Church is evident at once. 1. Neither Paul nor 
the John of the "Revelation" knows anything of the pious going 
to heaven when they die. Those who die go t,o the lower world 
and return from it to earth. 2. Paul says nothing about the 
wicked being condemned to eternal torments, and the Eevelation 
speaks of this perhaps only in figurative language, which does 
not exclude the idea of destruction. 3. Both regard the return 
of Christ as immediately impending, and expect it at onca 4. 
Tiie intermediate stage of a kingdom lasting a thousand years, 
or a period for the dominion of Christ upon earth, has been 
expressly rejected by the churches. 5. The Biblical writers regard 
the earth, and not heaven, as the proper scene of the perfection of 
the kingdom of God. 
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Additional grounds for belieC in the resurrection : 
(1) The action of those Christians who receive baptism over 
he graves of non- Christiana who have died, so tiiat by virtue of 
his vicarious baptism the latter may be raised with the rest to 
mbare in the kingdom of Christ, assumes the reality of the resur- 
(2) What is the use of all the struggle and Buffering in 
^service of the kingdom of God if with tliis life all is over ? 
. This verse shows us that some of the first Christians 
FaJready entertained views of the magical effects of ecclesiastical 
I ceremonies, suclt as were further developed iu the later Catholic 
I Church in its belief iu the effects of baptism, of masses for the 
I dead, &c. 

[31. Kowr re/'oict?!^ should be "your glorying," i.e. the glorying 
\ which I have in you.] 

[34. Awake to righteousness (lit. righteously): The verb here 
I used in the Greek means to recover from drunkenness, to be 
I sober again.] 

sv. 35—50. 

The resurrection does not take place in the same earthly, 

I material body which we have borne here, but in a celestial, 

I epiritnal body similar to the celestial shining body which Christ 

bore before his incarnation, and in which he also rose from 

the dead after his earthly body had been nailed to the cross (see 

, above, vv, 3—9). According to Paul, the flesh, le. the sensual, 

[finite and material constitution of our bodies, as of creation 

generally, is the source of imperfection and sin. Christ, the 

, quickening spirit, came to destroy the power of the flesh. 

I Hence, according to Paul, the consequence of Christ's work is 

L tiiat the whole creation will ouce more be set free from the 

f burden of finiteness under which it now groans (Piom. viii. 18 — 24), 

f and, more especially, that man will be changed from the material 

I' being, animated simply by a soul, into a spiritual being. Hence 

] the power of the Christian spirit will be manifested in the 

' believer by his already living to the Lord while still in the 

, and crucifying the lusts of the flesh (Gal. ii. 20, v. 24). 

k After death it will be shown by his resurrection in a new spiri- 

1 body, 

45, Quotation of Gen. ii, 7 from the Greek vemoB, a-ai. mc^V 
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fication of it by the addition of the contrast of the Becond 
Adam with the first Adam. — [Quiekening: the Greek etymo- 
logically is " making alive," wliich miiea the contrast plainer 
between the Boul, which simply lives, and the spirit, which makea j 
to liva] 

(49. We bImU also lean The majority of the best MSS. have 
" Let us also bear."] 

XV. 51—58. 

At the second coming of Christ, the Christians who still live 
vill be changed from beings with a material body into celestial 
spiritual beings. 

65. Hosea siii 14, from the Greek ; comp. Is. xxv, 8. — 
Grace = the nnder- world, the realms of the dead. [The MS. 
authority is in favour of the reading " death," instead of " Hades," 
translated grave in A.V., which some read] 

66. See notes on Eom. v. 12, 20, vii. 8 8<iq. 



xvi. Personal and ButdTifss Matters. 

1 — 4. The collection. Comp. 2 Cor. viii. ix. 

[3. With a different punctuation, approved by many editors and 
translators, we may here render, "Whomsoever ye shall approve, 
with letters (i.e. of introduction) I will send them," &c.] 

4. And if it he meet, &c. : " and if it be worth my going also." 

5. See notes on Acta xix. 21, xx. 1 sq^. According to 2 Cor. 
i. 15, 23, even this was a change of plan. — \I do pass, &c.: ie, I 
really am coming through Macedonia.] 

10. Se.e Acts xix. 22. — [As I also do : I e. as much as I 
myself.] 

14. ChAirity: "love." 

17. Coming should be " presence." — [That whicTi was laehing : 
i.e. my loss in not having you.] 

18. Acknowledge ye them that are such: pay attention to 
brethren of this kind ; learn to esteem them rightly ; take them 
as your example. 

19. Concerning Aquila and Priscilla, and their residence in 
Ephesus, aee Acts zviiL 18, 19, 
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22. Let him he Anathema: i. e. "let him be accursed." — 
Maranatha: properly, in two words, Maran Atha, i. e. "Our 
Lord Cometh" (Aramaic). The apostle sums up by a watch- 
wordy as it were, the whole solemn purpose and earnest tone 
of the Epistle. 



; SECOND EPISTLE TO THE COHINTHIANS. 



L 4—11. 
Thanks to God for deliverance from danger of death- 
It is no longer possible to ascertain what was the nature of this 
danger to which the apostle was exposed in Asia. 

6. Read, "Either we have tribulation, then it is for your 
comfort and salvation ; or we are comforted, then it is for your 
comfort which is proved by your suffering with patience the 
eanie that we also suffer." 
[9. See pp. 211 sq.l 

i. 12— U. 
It appears that Paul's opponents had accused him of vacilla- 
tion and want of earnestness because he had not kept his promise 
to visit the Corinthians (see note on 1 Cor. xvi. 5). But vacilla- 
tion has no place in the character of the Christian. What he 
promises he adheres to, as all the promises of God have been 
fulfilled in Christ. Paul's delay in coming to the Corinthians 
was caused,_ not by his own vacillation, but by his desire to spare 
them. 

12. Eijoicing: " boasting." 

13, 14. Read, "For we write unto you nothing else thnn that 
which ye read, and indeed acknowledge. Bat I hope that ye will 
so acknowledge us also unto the end, as ye have (already) in part 
acknowledged us, namely, that we are your glory," &c. 

i. 15—24 

17. Or the things that T purpose, &c.: "Or the things that I 
purpose do I puqiose according to the flesh ? Not so ; but with 
me yea is yea, and nay is nay," [The lit. meaning of the Greek 
is either as given in A.V. or . ..." do I purpose according to 
the flesh, in order that with me yea may be yea, and nay, nay," 
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in which case we must take the question to end at "flesh," and 
understand the answer " certainly not" as supplied in Luther's 
■version.] 

18. But as God is true should be "But God is faithful, 
that," &a 

24. By faith: " in the faith." 

ii. 1—11. 

This pa.s3age probably refers to the censure of the incestuous 
son in the First Epistle (v. 1 sq.). It appears that the community 
had_inflicted a penalty, but not such as Paul had demanded ("in 
part," ver. 5) ; hut the culprit seems meanwhile to have reformed, 
and 80 Paul declares himself satisfied, and gladly adds his forgive- 
ness. 

1 — 4. I did not wish to come to you in sorrow ; I wished to 
rejoice in you. But how could that be possible as long as you 
felt yourselves grieved by me ? Can one who is grieved cause 
any one to rejoice ? 

5. Eead, " But if any have caused grief, he hath not grieved 
me (alone) ; but in part — that I may not accuse you — (he hath 
grieved) all of you." — "Accuse you;" i.e. of want of care for my 
sorrow, and at the same time of indifference in regard to the 
crime, 

10. [To wliom I forgave it : The best MSS. read, " what I 
foi^ave."] — In the person of Christ should be " in the face of 
Christ." 

11. Probably Paul attributes it to Satan's crafty device, that 
the culprit might be driven to despair by too severe treatment. 

ii. 12—17. 
Here the blessed results which followed his labours for the 
gospel are described. The gospel penetrates the ancient world, 
which had fallen into corruption, like a sweet savour. Only by 
pure Christianity, freed from Jewish precepts, such as Paul 
preached, can such victories be obtained, and not by the adulte- 
rated gospel of his Judaistic opponents. Not, however, that Paul 
wishes to praise himself The entrance which Christianity finds 
everywhere it owes not to the merits of its preachers, who of their 
I TOU n. R ^^H 
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own strength can do nothing, but only to its own inner gloiy 
(cli. iil). 

12, Of the Lord: "in the Lord." 

iii. 1—5. 

It IB plain that Paul's opponents in Corinth were fiimished 
with letters of commendation from Jerusalem. Paul, however, 
needs no letter of commendation either to or from Corinth. The 
community itself, which owes its existence to him, is sufficient 
commendation for him. The master's hand is known by hit^ 
work. 

3. Tlie epistle: " an epistle." 



-18. 



by hjl 
serv^H 



The Christian religion as diatiugniahed fram the Jewish sei 
of the Law. 

Christiaiiity is spirit, Judaism the letter. Christianity brings 
life, the Mosaic service of the Law brings condemnation (Eora. 
vii. 10 ; Gal. iii. 10). The former ia imperishable, the latter 
perishes. But the Jews (and Jewish Christians) fail to perceive 
that the Mosaic service of the Law was destined from the first 
to cease. The veil upon the face of Moses (Exod. xxiv. 17, 
xxxiv. 29 — 35) hindered them, as it were, from seeing the end 
of that which was only destined to be for a time (" which 
ceases"). 

7. [Written: lit. "in letters," or accoi-ding to some MSS, "in 
the letter."] Was to he done away: " ceases" [lit "is (or 
"was") being done away."] 

[8. Sather: i.e. "more."] 

9. £e gl^yry: " have glory." 

11. Is done aioay: "ceases" [lit. "is being done away."] 

13. Is abolished: "ceases" [lit "ia (or possibly "was") beii 
done away."] 

14. Is done away: " ceases" [lit. "is being done away."] 

17. After Christ has laid aside the earthly body of flesh upon 
the cross, lie is again — what he had been from the beginning — 
altogether spirit, the being from heaven whose very body is a 
spiritual briliiaacy. Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 47. — T/iut ^irit: 
spirit." 
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18. Head, " But now we all, with unveiled face, seeing aa in a 
mirror the glory of the Lord," &c. — The Spirit of tfis Lord : " the 
Lord who ia the Spirit" 

iv. 1—6. 

Paul's view of the peraon of Christ rests upon a revelation of 
God. Hence it is neither a hidden thiug (ver. 3) nor an inven- 
tion of hia own hrain (ver. 5, " we preach not ourselves"), as his 
opponents of the Jewish school in Corinth represented in their 
accusations against him. For his conversion to Christianity 
(before Damascus) consisted in this : that " God revealed His 
Son in him" (GaL i. 16), i.e. made it plain to him in hia own 
spirit that the Jesus whom he was persecuting was God's Son, 
God's image, the Man from heaven, the Spirit. The same God 
who in the beginniDg of creation said, " Let there be light" (Gen. 
i. 3), has also kindled a light in his dark heart, so that he might 
recognize the divine brilliancy in the face of Christ. Therefore 
Paul does not attempt by secret wily means to win men to his 
gospel, but by the open declaration of divinely revealed truth he 
commends himself to the conscience of men in the sight of God. 

1, 2. Read, "Wherefore since we have this ministry, according 
to the mercy that baa befallen us, we are not disheartened, but 
we have renounced the secret shameful things, not going about 
in knavery nor falsifying the word of God, but by the revelation 
of the truth commending ourselves to every man's couscieace in 
the sight of God." 

3. Sid: "veiled" [as in ch. iii., "the veil," and iii. 18, "un- 
veiled face"], — Are lost: "are perishing." 

4. The glorious go^el of Christ : " the gospel of the gloiy of 
Christ." 

[5, Christ Jesus the'Lord: i.e. as Lord.] 

6. To give the ligM, &c., should be " for (the purpose of) the 
clear recognition of the divine glory in the face of Jesus Christ." 



iv. 7- 



. 10. 



God, therefore, supports Paul as well as the others, and the 
power of God manifests itself mightily in him even now in 
deliverance from tlie dangers of death, to which he has daily been 
exposed in his apostolic labours (7 — 12). Still more, when the 
things that are seen pass away and the toil of this eatthly Life, ia 
b2 
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over, will God reveal in him the life of Christ, setting him, in a 
ni!W body, and all the communities that he has founded, before 
Christ, to whom all must give an account of all that they have 
done or left undone when he comes to judgment (iv. 13 — v. 10). 

10. The life of Paul also, like the life of Christ, presents a 
continual dying away of all that is finite, natural, and earthly 
in him. 

13. From Ps. exvi. 10. 

[14. By Jesus: The best MSS. have " with Jesus."] 

V. 1—10, We know that if the tent of this earthly body he 
destroyed we shall receive the spiritual body of the resurrection, 
which ia reserved for ua in heaven. For it may be aafely assumed 
that, when this earthly body perishes, we shall continue to live, 
not as naked spirits, but clothed again with a body. We could 
wish, however, tliat the earthly body might not be destroyed 
violently by the rude hand of death, but that, surviving till the 
return of Christ, we might be clothed of hira, i.e. transformed 
without pain from material bodily beings into spiritual heavenly 
beings (comp. 1 Cor. xv. 52; 1 Theas. iv. 17). In this earthly 
body we are oppressed, and we long for the heavenly body. Here 
we are far from the Lord, as though on a journey; we would 
rather be at home with the Lord, i.e. we long for his return, 
when we shall be united with him (upon earth). But at all 
times, both now when we are still far from him and again on his 
returo, our sole endeavour is to please him. 

I. Were: "be." 

3. Head, " Since we shall indeed be clothed (witb a body), and 
not be found without a body" [lit. naked]. 

4. Noi fm- that we would be: " since we would not be." — Mor- 
tality: "that which is mortal" 

6. We are aisent from the Lord should be " we are away ftom 
the Lord upon a journey." .^1 

8. Present: "at home" [as in ver. 6]. ^| 

9. Fresent or abserU: "at home or on a journey," „ 



V. 11— vi. 2. 
With the conscientiousness of a man who has the judgment of 
the Lord always before his eyes, not with secret arts aud crafLJ- 
ness, as my opponents say (iv. 2), do I labour as an apostle, and 
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seek to vdn men to the gospel. God, who sees into the heart, 
knows this, and I hope that you know it also. In this I do 
not wish to hoast of myself, but only to give you opportunity of 
answering my opponents, who set their hoast in external things, 
■which have nothing to do with the real nature of the Christian, 
or the essence of the Christian character. They hoast of their 
privileges as Jews, their descent from Abraham, their personal 
intercourse with Jesus when he tarried upon earth, appearing iii 
a material bodily form. To the Christian these things are worth- 
less, for at his death Jesus put off all that is earthly, fleshly, 
subject to national limitations, and he is henceforth only the 
Ijord, who is the Spirit. "With him we also have died to all that 
belonged to our physical appearance. The Christian is an entirely 
new creature. Hence we no longer look for the value of a man in 
that which he is or was externally (conip. Gal. ii. 6, v. (i, vi. 12, 13, 
15). The true significance of the person of Christ himself is found 
in him not as a Jew, or as the son of David, which lie was, but 
as the Ufe-giving Spirit, which he has been again, since he put off 
upon the cross the material earthly form in which he was mani- 
fested. In the reconcihng death of Christ (see note on Hoiuv. 10) 
God himself has revealed a new righteousness, which leaves every- 
thing Jewish behind. Thus, then, it is Paul's gospel that' is in 
the full sense of the words a message on behalf of Christ, the 
power of which flows from God himself (ver. 20). But his office 
as messenger is not simply the office of one who makes a petition 
(w, 20, 21), but of one who exhorts, and who is himself a fellow- 
labourer in the salvation of the Corinthians (vL 1, 2). 
11. Persuade: i.e. seek to win. 

14, Gonstraineth should be "restraineth." — Then were all dead: 
"then all died." 

15. Died for them and rose again: "died and rose again for 
them." 

19. God was in Christ, &c., should be " God was reconciling 
the world unto himself in Christ," 

20. For Christ: "in Christ's stead."— SiJsecsA; "admonish." 

21. Made him to be sin for us: According to Paul's view, death 
IB the punishment of sin (Rom. vi. 23), and hence the death of 
Christ must he a punishment for sin, not, however, for his own 
6in, but vicariously for the sin of others. 
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vi 1. Bead. "W^ therefore, as fellow-labourers, exhort you," &c 

2. From Is. xlix. S. ! 

vl 3—10. ' 

The blameless manner in which Paul has exercised hia offioe 
puts to shame those who slander him (comp. v, 11 sq,). 

3. Read, " We give no offence in anything, in order that oar 
ministry may not be slandered." 

4. itead, " But in all things show ourselves," &c. 



vi. n— 13. 
While he has been writing against the Corinthians, the heart 
of the apostle has been enlarged in love. He would that he could 
find as wide room in their hearts alao. 

11. Unto you should be " against you." 

12, 13. Eead, "Fe have wide room pit. "are not confined"] in 
us, but ye are narrow in your own hearts. I apeak with you as 
with my own children, that ye may still enlarge yourselves in 
return." 

vi. 14 — vii 1. 
This passage is probably an interpolation by a later hand. It 
destroys the connection. The words receive us, i.e. "admit me 
into yotir hearts," connect vii. 2 immediately with vi. 13. The 
passages in the Old Testament on which this section rests are 
Deut. xxii 10; Levit. xxvi. 11, 12; Is. lii. 11; Ezek. xi. 17, 
XX. 34 ; Zeph. iii. 19, 20 ; Zech. x, 8 ; 2 Sam. vii. 8, 1 4 ; Ji 
xxxi. 9. 

14, Fellowship: properly "share." 

15. Injidd: "unbeliever" [same word as in ver. 14]. 



vii. 2—16. 



Joy at the good account which Titus brought from Corintl 
The matters referred to are not quite clear, but they are in any 
case the same as those alluded to in ii. 1 — 1 1. It seems that for 
some time a portion of the community was tempted to show its 
devotion to Paul by an over-severe treatment of the condemned 
sinner of 1 Cor. v. 1 aqq. 

2. CoTTwpted: "injured." 

7. Tour fervent mind toward mc: " your zeal for n 
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8 — 13. Heference to the case of the inceatiioiia step-son 
(1 Cor v.). 

8, 9. '^ letter: "the letter." — 1 do not repent, &c.: "I do not 
repent And though I did repent, perceiving that .... yet now 
I rejoice ; not that ye," &c 

11. Eevinge should be " puniahraent." 

12. Oiir care for you: "your care for us." [The best MSS. 
vary between "your care for us " and "your care for yourselves."] 
— He that did the wrong is the son ; he that suffered wrong is 
the father. Possibly Paul bad been accused of demanding the 
infliction of so severe a penalty upon the son (1 Cor. v. 3 — 5) out 
of partiality for the father, who may have belonged to the Paulino 
party, 

Paet II. Cn. viii. ix. 



The apostle bega the Corinthians, in rivalry with the Macedo- 
nian commuuities, to complete abundantly the collection for the 
poor Christiaa? in Jerusalem that had been begun a year before. 

[4. The beat MSS. read, " Begging of us with much entreaty 
the favour and fellowship of the ministry to the saints," i.e. 
beg^g to be allowed to share in ministering to the saints.] 

5. Kead, "And, not aa we hoped, they first gave up their own 
selves," &c. — Out of love to Christ and to me they did more than 
we could hope for, considering their poverty. 

6. 7. Grace: " benefit." 

7. Therefore: "But." — In utterance: "in the word" 

8. £y comrnandment: "as commanding." 

9. In his incarnation Christ laid aside the glory which he had 
from the beginning with God, and walked among ua in poverty, 
in order that we by thia poverty might be made rich in heavenly 
treasures. 

10. To ie forward: " to will," 

13. The contribution ia not intended to make you poor and 
the Christians of Jerusalem rich, but to establish a reasonable 
equality. What you now do for them, they may perhaps do 
another time for you. 

1& FromExod. xvi. 18. 

16. The same zeil that I have for you. 



17. Forward shonld be " zealous." — Tbia verae refers to ver. ■ 
lie had to exhort Titua But no ! Titus accepted hia exhorta- 
tiou. but he did not require it ; he acted from his own impulse. 

18. The brotlur, i.e. onT hTothct. Who then was this ? Was 
it actually a brother of Paul by birth ! It is scarcely likely, aa 
we hear nothing more of hira. — IVhose praise, &c. : " whose praise 
in the gospel is throughout all the communities." 

19. OTae^: "benefit." — TJu same lord: "the Lord." 
[21. Providing should be ■' for we provide."] 

22. Here we have another "brother," also unknown to ua, 
assigned to Titus as companion and assistant in the collection of 
tlie money. [If either was actually brother to Paul by birth, it 
was probably this one whom he calls " our brother," and not the 
one whom he speaks of simply as "the brother whose praise," &c.] 
— But nowmuch more diligent vpon the great conjidertce, &a: "but 
now much more diligent. And I have great confidence in yoQ, 
whether on account of Titus, my partner ... or our brethren the 



23. Messengers: the same word that is usually rendered 
" apostles," but here used in the general sense of messengers or 
delegates. 

ix. 

5. WTtereof ye liad notice: " that was promised." 

6. Prov. xxii. 8, quoted from the Greek version. [May recall 
the Greek of Prov. xxii 8, but can scarcely be said to be quotM 
from it,] 

0. Psalm csii. 9, from the Greek version. 

10. Both minister .... and mvZtiply: " will both minister . 
and multiply." 

13. Es^eriment of this ministration: " this faithful servica" — 
For ymir professed subfection unto: "for your submissive confea- 
sioa of" [liL "for the submission of your confession unto"]. ^M 
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Part III. Ch. x. — xiii. 



Paul's defence of himself against his Judaistic opponents in 
Corinth. 

The apostle declares he is not, as his opponents say, strong only 
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from a distance in his letters, and weak and cowardly when at band. 
On the contrary, he knows that he is in possession of weapons, 
for the defence of his gospel, which are powerful enough to over- 
throw everything that lifts itself up against hia Christian know- 
ledge. Nor does he, like his opponents, lay vainglorious claim 
to fields which others have already worked, and intrude himself 
upon that which is already completed. God himself, and not the 
apostle's own choice, has determined the limits of his apostolic 
labours. Corinth lies within these limits which God has set, but 
he intends, as soon as the state of the Corinthian community is 
Batisiactory in eveiy respect, to proceed yet further, while still 
adhering to his principle of not cultivating the field that has 
already been worked by others. 

1. With this verse the third division of the Epistle begins. 
This part is at once seen to be written in a very different strain 
from that of the two former parts. On this ground the opi- 
nion has recently been put forward that these four last chapters 
formed a separate Epistle, dating between our First and Second 
Epistles. In support of this view, the beginning of this section 
has been especially urged. The words, "And I Paul myself" 
eeera to indicate that others (as, for instance, Aquila it might be) 
had sent a letter to the Corinthians from Ephesus, and that Paul 
had then added to this a short letter of his own. Still, it ia not 
necessary to suppose that this was the case. The words have a 
satisfactory meaning without this, inasmuch as at the eud of the 
preceding chapter mention has been made of the many who prayed 
for the Corinthians and longed after them. Paul then continues, 
"And I Paul myself exhort you." 

4. Thrmtgh God: "before God" [lit. "to God"]. 

5. Imaginatimis: "machinations" [Ut. "calculations"]. 

6- And having in a readiness: "and being ready." — Paul 
intends to punish the disobedience of the Judaistic intrudeiB as 
soon as the community itself has been brought back to complete 
obedience to him. 

15. Having hope, &c.: "having hope, that when your faith is 
increased in you, we, in accordance with our rule, shall proceed 
further [lit. "be enlarged abuudautly"] to preach the gospel," &c. 

16. In another man's line should be " according to the rule of 
other men." 
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Though Paul regards boasting as folly, yet the slanders of hiB 
opponents have compelled him to bring forward the points in 
vhich he himself excels. He does this in eloquent language^ 
mingled with bitterness and irony. First he reminds them ^ain 
how he laboured as an apostle without recompense in Corinth, 
whereas his opponents enslave and rob the community. TheB 
ho shows that he has all the advantages of which they boast, and 
in addition has laboured and suffered much more than they alL 

1. [Bear loith me a lillh in vuj folly: Some of the best MSS. 
read, " Bear a little folly from me,"] — Ikar wUh me: " ye do bear 
Tvith me." 

2. To one husband: ia to Christ as the. bridegroom. Paul 
regards the community as the bride, and himself as the one who 
obtains the bride for the bridegroom. 

4. Hethatamieth: The Jewiah-Chriatian opponents announced 
the coming of some one of special importance from Jerusalem, 
probably one of the twelve. — Ye might well hear with him: This 
is ironical, and not to be taken seriously, as though he really 
meant that they should quietly accept the gospel of a Peter or a 
James. Otherwise it would be in direct contradiction to all that 
we know from Paul's Epistles of the relation of his gospel to 
of the first apostles. 

6. Waa not: "am not" [lit. "have not been"], 

[7- Freely: Le. without payment.] 

12, From them wMch, &c. : " from them which desire occasion 
to boast that they are even as we." [Some commentators adopt 
this or some similar rendering, and the sense suits the context, 
but it is very doubtful if the Greek will bear such a meaning.] 

14. Is transformed : " transforms himself" 

15. Be transformed: " transform themselves." 
16 — 21. Boasting is not of the Lord indeed ; it is folly ; but 

since others boast in order to disparage him, they compel him to 
fall into the same folly. The Corinthians bear with foola gladly. 
They put up with it when any one enslaves them and fleeces 
them, and Paul ironically declares that he really feels quite 
ashamed that he did not behave to them in the same shamelt 
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20. Tafce of you: "take you" [lit simply "take," so that it 
may refer either to- taking their property or to catching them as 
in a snare]. 

ai. Bead, " To my diagrace I eay that we have been weak. 
Howbeit," &c. 

34. According to Deat. xxv. 3, an evil doer was not to have 
more than forty blowa of the stick. In order not to transgresa 
the Law by miaconnting, it was the cuBtotn of the later Jewish 
courts to inflict only thirty- nino, 

25. Comp. Acta xiv. 19, xvi. 22, xxvii. 41. [Any reference to 
tUs shipwreck on the voyage to Eome must have been added by 
a later hand.] 

28. "And besides all the rest, the daily crowding upon me 
and the care of all the communities." 

32. See note on Acts is. 24 sq. 



[1. The Vatican MS. reads, "I must glory. It ia not expedient, 
ideed, but I shall even come to visions and revelations of the 
K-ord."] 

2 — 5. Paid, speaking of himself in the third person, now 
■elates a personal experience of his own. He thought that he 
waB carried away into the third heaven (the Jews were accus- 
■fccraed to distinguish seven heavens) and into the upper paradise 
^«omp. Kev. ii. 7 ; in Luke xxiii. 43, what is meant is the lower 
l^aradiae, the dwelling-place of the righteous in the lower world). 
2, 3. / kiieio; " I know." — / cannot tell: " I know not." 
4. Lawful: "possible." 
6. ffeareth of me: " heareth fi-om me." 

7 — 10. No doubt what is here described ia a painful sickness, 
(he exact nature of which cannot now be determined. Probably 
Paul was subject to attacks of epilepsy. 
{9. My before strength not in the best MSS.] 
[11. In glffi-ying not in the best MSS,] 

13. Paul appeals here to the miracles of the apostolic age, 
which, he says, were performed by him as well as others. Un- 
fortunately, he gives no examples. We can see, however, from 
his Epistles what he reckoned as such, e.g. surprising cures of 
(1 Cor. xii. 9), and no doubt also extraovdiiiavY TOQ^at- 
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rions, powerful manifestations of his apostolic anthority over tl 
rebellioua, acts snch as are frequently found in connection w " 
troubled times or powerful characters. The only example 
M'hich we could have tested the miraculous power of the a 
— the attempt to iii6ict sickness upon a sinner by the poweH 
the spirit of Christ working in him and the community which! 

liad founded, together— was, as is well known, frustrated by £q 

discretion of the community (1 Cor. v.), and the unsuccesafal ' 
attempt brought reproaches and pain enough upon him. This 
is one of the things that makes Paul's Epistles so extremely 
instructive to uh, that they enable us to see into the entirely 
natural course of the early history of Christianity and of those 
contests and struggles which form an epoch in the history of the 
world. We iind in them no other mention of miracles performed 
by men, nor of miracles performed by God upon men. The men 
who move upon this stage contend not by means of miracles (aa 
is the cose, for instance, in Acts v., xiii. 6 sq.), but with all the 
means of reasonable demonstration, often indeed with means that 
are only too human. We find great deliverances from mortal 
danger (2 Cor. i), but no miraculous release from prison by means 
of earthquakes or angels. When Paul, therefore, speaks here of 
signs and wonders and mighty deeds of an apostle, they are no 
doubt things that appeared miraculous to that age, but which 
would be explained to us, if we had examples of them before us, 
by the natural laws of the spiritual life of man. 

14. The third time I am r&ady to come to you : " I am ready tM 
come to you a third time." ^M 

15. For you should be " for your souls." ^ 
16 — 18. These verses refer to the charge of hia opponents 

(ver. 16), that if he did not plunder the Corinthians himself, he 
did so craftily by means of his emissaries. — NemrtMless : " but." 

18. A brother should be " the brother." 

19. Again think ye: "do ye again think?" [but some of the 
>eBt MSS. read, "Ye have long thought"]. 



2. Read, " I have told you before, and I tell you before, 
Itrhen I was present the second time, so now being absent, 
Aem which heretofore," &c — Here it is assumed that Paul had 
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visited the Corinthians once during the period of hia residence 
in Ephesiis. The Book of Acts passes over this journey (see note 
on Acts xix. 10). 

4. "For though he was cmcified in [lit. "from"] weakness, 
yet he liveth in [lit, " from"] the power of God. And though we 
also are weak in him, yet we live [properly, "shall live"] in him, 
in pit. "from"] the power of God among [lit. "unto"] you." 

[5, 6, 7. Eeproiates: spurious or not genuine ; lit. that which 
■will not stand testing.] 

7 — 10. I pray God that ye do what is good. This wish of 
mine does not proceed from any self-satisfied intention of show- 
ing how powerful my influence over you is, but from unselfish 
joy in that which is good, and in the truth, even though it 
deprive me of the opportunity of showing my apostolic power 
of punishment in yon. I will gladly appear weak if only you are 
strong, I am concerned not with myself, but with your moral 
perfection. 

11 — 14. Final exhortation, summing up, as it were, the sub- 
stance of the whole Epistle (ver. 11), and benediction. 

11. FarefiosU: "rejoice." — Be of good comfort: "comfort one 
another" [better, "exhort one another"]. 

14. This is the only place where we find the complete three- 
fold conclusion which, in conjunction with Matt, xxviii. 19, has 
given occasion to the ecclesia.stical doctrine of the Trinity. 
Among the three powers by which the blessing is conferred, 
the grace of Christ is placed first, because it is only this that 
cau make the believers participators in the love of God and in a 
share of the grace-giving influences of the Spirit 



THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. 



The Epistle which from the early days of the Christian Churdi 
haa borne the superscription, "To the Galatians," was addressed 
by Paul (Gal. v. 2) to the " Comnmnities of Galatia" (i. 2). Where 
these communities were, and of whom they consisted, is doubtful 

Tlie Book of Acts (xvi. 6) does not tell us that Paul, when he 
passed through the "district of Galatia," on his second missionary 
journey (A.D. 53), preached the gospel and founded Christian 
communities there. But neither does it exclude this supposition- 
Hence the majority of commentators place the "communities rf 
Galatia" in this " district of Galatia." It lay in the heart of Aai* 
Minor, on either side of the middle portion of the river Halys. Its 
origin and name are connected with the wanderings of three tribes, 
closely resembling one another in language, manners, and cus- 
toms, the Trocmi, the Tectosagos, and the Tolistoboii, On one 
of the warlike expeditions from west to east, made by the tribes 
dwelling north of the Alps, who were all known to the ancients 
by the common name of Celts, or, in a later form of the word, 
Galatians, these three tribes had separated themselves from the 
main body of the expedition, passed through Thrace to Asia 
Minor, and received from Nicomedes, king of Bythinia, a portion 
of Phrygia in payment for military service. They had then sub- 
sequently increased their territory by various warlike incursions ; 
but Attalus, king of Pergamus, had restricted them again to the 
district about the Halys (B.C. 240). Mixed with Greek-speaking 
tiibes, they had added the Greek language to their own, and 
were called Galatians or GaUo-grieci, and their country Galatia 
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3r Gallo-grascia. The country contained three cities : Ancyra, the 
city of the Tectosagea, in the middle; Taviuin, the city of the 
'Trocmi, to the east ; and Pesainus, the city of the Tolistoboii, to 
tlie west. It ia probable that Jews settled in these commerciiil 
cities, and it may be presumed that it was these cities which 
afterwards became the seat of the " communities of Galatia," 

In the year 189 B.C. the Eomnns subdued the Galatians, but 
allowed them at first to retain their own internal arrangements 
and their princes, to whom they gave the name of " king." In 
the time of king Amyntas the triumvir Marc Antony united 
with this " district of Galatia" Pisidia and parts of Pamphyiia 
and Lycaoiiia. On the death of the Iting the whole of thia terri- 
tory was formed by the emperor Augustus iuto the Boman "pro- 
vince of Galatia" (B.C. 2G). 

Jerome, one of the Christian Fathers (A.D. 340 — 420), speaks 
iiom his own observation of the similarity in sound between the 
popular speech of the Galatians and that of the Treviri in the 
meighbourhood of Treves. As these Treviri were probably a 
German tribe on the left bank of the Ehine, thia statement of 
Jerome's has given rise to a dispute which is still unsettled — 
■whether the Galatians were Celts or Germans. The name of 
Celt would not decide the question, for it dates from the third 
century B.C., when the ancients did not accurately distinguish 
between the different nations to the north of the Alps. Philolo- 
gists have concluded from ciU'tain words that have been preserved, 
that the Treviri were of Celtic origin. The facta handed down 
to us regarding them, however, whether of language, morals, or 
customs, favour the supposition of a Germanic origin. And 
■what Paul himself indicates in regard to the religion of the 
Galatians (Gal. iv. 9, comp. iv. 3), viz. that it was a worship of 
nature without images, with festivals and observances deter- 
mined by the stars, and the life of nature, is not inconsistent 
with this supposition. If this he the case, then the Galatians 
■would be the first Christians of Gei-man race. 

Other commentators look for the " conununitiea of Gala-tis." 
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\ not in Uic district, but in the Romaii " province of Galatia,'!! 
1 the coramunities of Pisidian Autioch, and of Iconium I 
and Derbe in Lycnonia, which Paul founded upon his j 
missiouaiy journey (A.D. 39 — 53) (Acts xiii xiv. ; GaL i 1 
This supposition is possible, inasmuch as Paul elsen'here mskein 
use of the names of provinces of the Roman empii-e {GaL L 21, I 
i. 17; 2 Cor. i 8, ix. 2, xi. 9. 10), and so in GaL i. 2 he may have 
meant the " Roman province of Galatia ;" and the communities 
mentioned in Acts xiiL xiv. actually lay in the province of 
Calatia. But the arguments in favour of this supposition have 
not hitherto decidedly preponderated over the arguments on tlie 
other side ; and it is more probable that the Galatian c 
■ taea, as is indicated in the Book of Acts itself (xvi. 6, xviiL 23), ' 
were situated in the district of Galatia, and were founded on the 
second missionary journey (Acts xvi. 6). 

These communities were founded by Paul himself by the 
, preaching of the gospel (Gal. iv. 12—20, i. 8, 9). We may infer 
I from the Epistle that Paul had been twice in Galatia before it 
I was written, and that on the occasion of his second visit he 
I found the communities had already been disturbed by the 
1 operations of Jewish Christians. It is only on this supposition 
I that we can explain such passages as i. 9, v, 3, iv. 16, 18, 19. In 
I this case iv. 13 will refer to his first residence there and the 
I founding of the communities by oral preaching. This agrees 
I with Acts xvi, 6, xviiL 23. According to the Book of Acts, Paul 
was twice in Galatia, and on his second visit he had to strengthen 
and confirm a community already in existence. According to the 
Book of Acts, again, this community was founded on the second 
miaaio nary journey which Paul undertook from Antioch, probably 
in the spring of the year 53 A.D. (Acts xv. 35, 36 aq.). Properly 
understood, Gal. iv. 13 informs us that it was not Paul's inten- 
tion at that time to preach in Galatia, but a " weakness of the 
flesh" (see note on iv. 13) was the cause of bis doing so. 

There are passages in the Epistle which show us plainly that 
he turned his attention here to the Gentiles. The Galatians 
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were not circumcised (v. 2). It wag the Jewiah-Chiistian oppo- 
nents of Paul, who afterwards appeared, that first attempted to 
carry out circumcision (vi. 12, 13, comp, iii. 3), Until Paul 
preached among them, the Galatiana Lad not known the true 
God; and hence they were not converts to Judaism or proselytes 
from among the Gentiles, Certain isolated and ohscure passages, 
from which the attempt has been made, with some success, to 
prove that there was one section of the community which was 
originally Jewish, really require a diiferent interpretation (iii 13, 
14, 23—25, iv. 3). 

Paul preached to the Galatiaiis, as to the Gentiles of Corinth, 
lis gospel to the Gentiles, i.e. Jesus Christ, and him crucified 
(Gal. iii. 1 ; 1 Cor. ii. 2, 1. 23). He declared the true God, who 
in His grace had sent Ciirist, His Son, from heaven (tral. iv, 4), 
in order that, heing born of a woman and appearing in the flesh 
(iv, 4) as Christ Jesus, he might die tlie death of the cross for the 
sins of men, in execution of the divine plan of salvation (i. 4), 
and in order that, himself taliing upon himself the curse of sin 
(iii. 13), he might deliver men from the present evil age (i, 4); 
the God who in His free grace had called the GentOes also to the 
kingdom of the Messiah, and to share its possessions (i. 6, v, 8), 
if in faith in the redeeming death of Christ proclaimed in the 
gospel, they would seize this grace of God nnto their righteous- 
ness (v., 2— 6). 

The result surpassed all expectation. The " weakness of the 
flesh," of which Paul speaks (iv, 14), might have tempted the 
Qalatians to reject him, perhaps even as one possessed and 
tormented by an angel of Satan (2 Cor. xii. 7). Instead of this, 
however, they received him as a messenger of God, yea, even as 
their Saviour Christ Jesus himself, and esteemed themselves 
blessed in receiving his good tidings (iv. 14, 15). They believed, 
and in consequence of their faith God gave them the Holy Spirit, 
and this new Spirit of life worked miraculous powers in them 
(iii. 2 — 5), and as a proof of its presence caused them in ecstatic 
prayer to cry, as sons, " Ahha, Father" (iv. 6). 
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But this fair life in faith did not last. Wlien Paul, upon his 
third misBiouary journey from Autioch (probahly towards the 
close of the aumnier in the year 55 A.U.)- i^ame a second time 
to Galatia (Acts xviii. 22, 23), he found the faith of the com- 
munities had been disturbed by the operations of Jewish Chris- 
tians. It 13 only on this supposition that we can satisfactorily 
explain certain passages (i. 9. iv. 16 — 20, v. 3, and probably 
v, 21), the contents of which cannot be referred to the first ™it. 
How far the disturbance succeeded at that time can scarcely 
be determined from the Epistle. It is clear, however, that the 
Jewish Christians had preached a different gospel (i. 9), and that 
circumcision had been insisted upon (v. 3). Instances of the 
appearauce of imuaoral conduct among tlie membei's of the 
community may have been made use of to prove to the Gala- 
tians the necessity of submission to the Mosaic Law (v. 19—21). 
The earnest way in which Paul speaks {iv. 20, i. 9) shows that 
the Galatiana had not refused to listen to the Jewiah-Chiiatian 
agitators. But this earnestness bore good fruit, and the Galatieiis 
returned to their zeal for him and his gospel (iv. 18). Their faith 
seemed to be entering again upon a satisfactory course (v. 7), 3" 
that a second lapse of the Galatiana from hia gospel filled Pad 
with astonishment (i. 6). 

But the new zeal of the Galatians seems only to have been 
kindled again under the personal influence of Paul, which every- 
where swayed tlie minds of men so long as he was present, 
and not in consequence of the conviction of the truth of hi* 
preaching. After Paul's departure, they lent only too willing 
an ear to the renewed Jewish- Christian manipulations of the 
gospel They allowed themselves to be -talked over (v. 8), yea, 
to be bewitched — so void of understanding were they — in a way 
that was quite unintelligible to Paul, who had pictured Jesus 
Christ, the Crucified, to them, so that they seemed actually to 
see liim with their own eyes (iii. 1). Yet, after all, at the time 
when Paul wrote, their fall was not complete. It ia true that the 
progress of their religious life had been checked (v. 7), and Paul 
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|b afraid that lie has bestowed labour upoa tbem in v 
Umd that the Spirit of God has been given to them to no p 
teii, 3) ; but the Gulatiana had not yet been circumcised (v. 2, 
Wi 13); Paul still has confidence that they will not be otherwise 
pBinded (v. 10) ; their consciences have, so far, only been dia- 
Kirbed and perplexed (v. 10, i. 7). They may have joined in 
BUch observances as the keeping of the special days of Jewish 

rorship in Jewish faahion (iv. 10), but nothing more than that. 
The Epistle to the Galatiana must have been written soou 
y^T receiving the news of this second lapse, in the first feeling 
^ deep excitement, for the early part of the Epistle is full of 
feassionate displeasure and regret (i 6, iii 1), and it is only 
Wradually that this is replaced by expressions of a milder mood 
Bowards the community (iv. 12 — 20), while the indignation 
■gainst tlie agitators increases (v. 7- — 12, vi. 12, 13). 
L The Epistle itself discloses to us the nature of these agitators, 
ud hence the hypotheses which are required for its own inter- 
Bietation. 

P Certain persons had brought to the Galatians a "second 
toospel" (i. 6, corap. 2 Cor. xi. 4), which Paul calls a perversion 
I'trf his gospel of Christ (i. 7), and had thereby troubled the con- 
tacicnces of the Galatians (i. 7, v. 10). 

I It was a question, therefore, of fundamental opposition between 
ttwo forma of the gospel. And since the other gospel can origiu- 
!«lly have proceeded only from the first Apostles, this was a 
I qneation, indirectly at any rate, of opposition between the Apostle 
• Paul and the first Apostles. 

Now we know from Paul himself that the same /ac(s underlay 
jjiboth of these two opposite forms of the gospel, viz. the death and 
lithe resurrection of Jesua as the Messiah ; and that the fact of 
|lid8 death had on the whole the same spiritual meaning with 
liPaul as with the first Apostles, viz. that it was a death "for our 
xflina," according to the Holy Scripture (1 Cor. xv. 1 1, 3, 4). But 
fcjihe eondusions which the deep-thinking mind of Paul drew from 
1 interpretation of the fact of the death u^on. th^ c^qs&, ^.ts^ 
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which then by a kind of reaction caused the fact itself 

in a dilfererit light, transformed Ma gospel into a different one 

from that of the first Apostles. 

In what Paul calls a revelation of the Son of God in him 
(Gal. L 16, 18), his niind, pursuing a reguLir line of thought, 
interprets the death of the Messiah upon the cross in accordanea 
with the religious system of a Jew. Every fact which occutb 
upon earth is deteixoined by the divine omnipotence, and ia 
therefore essentially a revdation of the divine will. Even the 
fact of the crucifixion of the Messiah is the act of God, and not 
of men, and consequently reveals the divine ■plan and purpose of 
Kilvalion. Now, according to the Jewish view, death is the 
penalty for ain. Consequently even the death of the Messiah 
was a punishment for sin. But the Messiah is the sinless One 
Hence the death of the Messiah was not a punishment for hia 
own ain. Therefore it was a punishment for the sin of men, and, 
consequently, a vicarious death for the sin of men. Thus the 
death of the Messiah falls under the definition of a vicarious 
sacrificial death of reconciliation for sin. But in the sacrifice 
of reconciliation, according to the Jewish view, God of His own 
grace forgives the sinner his sin, in spite of his sin, on account 
of the sacrifice and not on account of his own act ; and He for- 
gives him on the ground of faith in the sin-forgiving omnipotent 
grace of God, and not ou the ground of the fulfilment of the 
divine will in the Law ; and in this forgiveness God declares 
the sinner righteous, in spite of his sin, not indeed actually and 
in regard to the sinner's own consciousness, but for God and for 
the sake of the sacrifice and the faith. If this is the spiritual 
meaning of the fact of the death of t!ie Messiah upon the cross, 
then, as the act of the divine will, it is the practical revelation 
of a nao divine plan of salvation as opposed to the will of God 
revealed in the Mosaic T^w. For in the Law the righteousness 
of the Jew depends upon the man's own actual fulfilment of the 
divine will in the works of the Law, and is the payment given 
by the justice of God for the man's own aat. B^it it tUt death of 
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le Messiah upou the erosa is the revelation of the new divine 
of salvation, then by this death of Christ and the righteous- 
imputed by God, the Law of Moses and the self-eamed 
itual righteousness as a means of salvation are done away with, 
the national limitation of salvation to the Jewish people is done 
away with, and the righteousness of faith which ia of the grace 
of God, for the sake of the death of the Messiah, opens the way 
to salvation to the Gentiles as to the Jews, and this without the 
condition of the fulfilment of the Mosaic Law, and admission to 
tiie Jewish nationality by circumcision. 

This was the substance of the Pauline " Gospel of Christ " 
(Gal. i 7), the gospel of Jesus Christ, and him crucified (1 Cor. 
ii. 2) — the simple result of Paul's attempt to comprehend spiri- 
tually the fact of the death of the Messiah upou the cross, and 
his success in comprehending it under a logical sequence of 
thought by means of the application of the Jewish system and 
Jewish ideas to the fact itself. And it was this gospel of Jesus 
-Christ the crucified that Paul had proclaimed to the Galatians 
also (iii. 1), thus giving to them, as Gentiles, frae admission unto 
salvation in Christ. 

Prom the Epistle we are further able to learn also the sub- 
stance of the " second and diiferent gospel," and the truth of 
Paul's sentence upon it, that it was a perversion of his gospel. 

According to the statement of GaL v. 11 (comp. vi. 12), the 
crucifixion of Christ, which to him was the divinely -appointed 
act of salvation and the culmination of the whole Messianic 
work of salvation, was to the disturbers a stumbling-block and 
an offence to the religious feelings. And from this fact we may 
imagine what was the nature of the opposition between the 
gospel of Paul and the other gospel of the disturbers of his 
conmiunitiea. 

The further development of the Apostle's subject (iii. 1 — iv. 7) 
shows us that these disturbers claimed the promises of God and 
the blessings of the Messianic kingdom for the " seed of Abra- 
." alone, in the natural and not in the spiiitxuA seasfc,\-fc. 'vwt 
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the Jewish people aa the true people of God according to li 

promise. While Paul, upon the ground of the death of Chrij 
upon the cross, proclaimed the abolition of the distinctiBB 
between Jewa and Gentiles, and so the beginning of a new 
community of those who had been freely called by the grace o 
God botli from among Jewa and Gentiles (v. 6, vi, 15), the dis- 
turbers clung to the Old Testament privileges of the Jews aa 
the only authorized heirs of the promises of God. Hence in their 
gospel they were of course compelled to ascribe to the work 
the Messiah, to the gospel of the Messiah and to the Mesai 
himself, a national significance, and not the universal hum 
significance ascribed to them by Paul And with logical ( 
sistency they required that the Gentiles should be circumcis 
if they would be joint heirs of the promise (v. 2, vi. 13). Thflj 
had no desire at all to exclude the Gentiles from the Messianic 
kingdom ; for the admission of the Gentiles into the people of 
God was a part of the Old Testament promise, and a necessary 
consequence of the Old Testament view of the one God, who also 
required one divine community. They saw the realization of this 
unity, however, not as Paul did, in the abolition of the distinc- 
tion between Jew and Gentile in a new creation (vi. 15, 16), i.e. 
in a community of believers called by the grace of God indepen- 
dently of Judaism or heathenism ; but they saw this unity rea- 
lized in the conversion of the Gentiles into Jews, and the 
acceptance by them of circumcision, the distinctive mark of the 
Jewish people. 

But if the cross of Christ, in the Pauline sense, was a religious 
offence to the disturbers of the community, then if followed that 
.n then- gospel faith could not mean the same thing that it did 
.n the Pauline goapeL The new principle of righteousness 
mputed by God, deduced from the death of Cluist aa a practical 
revelation of the divine plan of salvation, not being accepted, 
faith could not be regarded as the sole ground of this righteoua- 
nesa, there could not be the corresponding opposition between 
faUh and works of the Law, not was there any gi-ound for 
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^ aljolition of the righteousness of the Law and of the Law 
itadf. But if the Law and self- righteousness in the Law were 
retained together with faith in Jesus Christ, then the importance 
of faith could consist only in this, that it was the. sole meatm of 
attaining the perfect righteousness of the Law (ii. 16, "by meana 
of faith"), wliile righteousness itself could only be attained by 
the actual fulfilment of the Law. This is one reason why the 
gospel of the disturbers retained the Law. The other reason ia, 
that if, in consequence of the non- acknowledgment of the Pauline 
meaning of the death of Christ upon the cross, the disturbers did 
not regard Judaism as abolished, then neither was the Mosaic 
Law as an eternally valid revelation of God abolished. These 
two reasons compelled the disturbers to force the Gentile Chris- 
tians of Galatia to submit not only to circumcision, but also to 
the Law (v. 4, 13—24). 

Thos we see how from the death of Christ upon the cross were 
developed two forms of the gospel, according as it was made 
either simply an essential point or the sole prindpk of the gospel. 
The one form was strictly national, and retained Judaism together 
with faith in the Messiah. The other form was universal, and 
abolished the distinction between Jew and Gentile in faith in 
the Messiah. And we have every reason to suppose that that 
" second and different gospel," whicli the disturbers of the Gala- 
tian community introduced, was substantially one and the same 
with the preaching to the circumcision, as the bearer and Apostle 
of which Peter is named by Paul (GaL ii. 7). Probably, however, 
the disturbers had drawn from the gospel of Peter conclusions 
■which he himself had not drawn, so that in their mouth this 
gospel was more Jewish than in the mouth of Peter himself. 

But if the go.spel of the disturbers was a Jewish and national 
gospel, they themselves must ]iave been believers from among the 
Jews in whom the national religious spirit still retained its full 
strength. Hence Paul calls them the circumcised, or Jewa 
(vi. 13). It is not clear from the Epistle whence they came. 
As, however, there is no trace in it of their baviu^ ^wcs 
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from the Galatian conimunity itself, it may naturally t)K sup- 
posed that tliey came from without, and that they were not 
improbably " intruders " from Jerusalem, the centre of the 
national Jewish Christianity, who had forced their way into 
the Gentile community, like the intruders from Jerusalem in (Jie 
Gentile-Christian communities of Syria and Cilicia (ii. 4), or the 
emissaries from Jerusalem to Antioch (il 12), whom Paul men- 
tions in the Epistle. If the words, " a little leaven leaveneth tbs 
whole lump" (v. 9), refer to the disturbers, there were not many 
of them. Whether the person of special importance mentioned 
in the following vei-se (v. 10) was one of them or not must remain 
undetermined. This might be some one in whose name or autho- 
rity the disturbers appeared, or pretended to appear, in Galatia, 
as the Jewish-Christian emissaries in Antioch appeared under 
the name and authority of James, perhaps some one occupying 
a prominent position among the Apostles in the mother commu- 
nity, such as James or I'eter. 

In order to win the Galatiana to their own gospel, the Jewish 
Chiistians had first to attack the gospel of Paul. The form ef ' 
this attack may he gathered from the Epiatle. 

The peculiar manner in which Paul in his decisive exposition 
(iii, 1 — 29) draws from the Scriptures and refers to the Scrip- 
tures, Le. the divine word of the Old Testament revelation, all 
the arguments by which he confutes the ai^uments of the dis- 
turbers, shows that they themselves attacked Paul's gospel upon 
the ground of the divine word of Scripture, ie. on the ground of 
the historical revelation. And this attack would be all the more 
effective inasmuch as Paul, and the Galatians with him, them- 
selves acknowledged the Scripture of the Old Covenant as a 
revelation of God and the divine truth. The disturbers, there- 
fore, urged the contradiction between Paul's gospel and the his- 
torical religious consciousness which had been developed, upon 
the ground of the historical divine word of Scripture in accord- 
ance with traditional historical interpretation. They maintained 
that according to the Scripture the promises of God, for the 
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lent of which the Messiah had been sent, were given to 
of Abraham, i.e. the Jewish nation, God's people of the 
.cfeion, and were destined for it alone, and that, therefore. 
Me Gentiles could only become joint-heirs of these promises by 
becoming Jews, and of the seed of Abraham, by eircnmciaion. 
Tiiis was supported by the Scripture in its natural and acknow- 
ledged sense. The Scripture, even when spiritually understood, 
iiiew the Messiah and his work only in tlie national sense as 
fie perfecting of Judaism. Of an abolition of Judaism and 
Heathenism alike, to make room for a new divine community of 
tiiose who were called from the whole human race by the free 
grace of God, there was not a word in tlie Scripture according 
fe iAe popular interpretation. In this sense the assertion of the 
Jewish Chri.stians that the believing Gentiles could only be 
^ade perfect by circumcision (iii. 3) was altogether scriptural. 

Besides this, there was another thing in Paul's gospel that the 
Oewish Christians in Galatia disputed, viz. the abolition of the 
iaw. For Paul, the crucifixion of the Messiah as a practical reve- 
lation of a new means of salvation involved the abolition of the 
law of Moses as a means of salvation. But the Iaw was a means 
of salvation only as a source of a holy life. Hence if abolished as 
a means of salvation, it was also abolished as a moral law of life. 
And indeed, according to Paul's view, it was, as an external 
letter, incapable of creating witliin man the strength for moral 
action and for the performance of that which is good. Moral 
action is the result solely of the diviue Spirit within, given to 
man in virtue of his faith, by which the believer is urged irom 
within to the outwai-d performance of that which is good 
(v. 18 sc[.). The Law has thus become superfluous even for the 
moral life of believers. But this lawless freedom of the Pauline 
gospel to the Gentiles was an offence to the moral and religious 
consciousness of the Jewish Christians. Without the check of 
■ the Law, this liberty appeared to them to be simply a means and 
occasion for the sinful flesh (v. 13), a riotous letting loose of all 
the sinful lusts of the flesh. And the Jewish- Ghi:vst,ia.ii d\a- 
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torbers adhered to the Iaw, not only as the means of BalvatioS 
for the righteousness which is of man's own act, but also aa the ' 
fundamental rule of life for the righteousness of moral action 
itself. 

But the disturbers questioned not only the truth of the svb- 
ttance of I'aul'a gospel, but also tlte genuineness of its source. 
The relation of Paul to Jesus, to the Twelve, and to his own 
gospel, ofl'ered easy points of attack. It certainly was a strange 
thing that a man who had had no personal intercourse with the 
Messiah, who had never been appointed an Apostle by him, who, 
on the contrary, had passionately persecuted the community of 
the Messiah, should suddenly appear as an Apostle of the 
Messiah, without any practical agency appearing which could 
have explained the change, and should appear with a gospel 
which had nothing in common with the gospel of the Messianic 
Apostles beyond the fact of the death and resurrection ; for in 
all other respects the contents of Paul's gospel were different 
from those of the disciples who had been most peculiarly 
Jesus' own, the conclusions which Paul drew from these facta 
being altogether unknown to them. Again, while these latter 
had, as a fact, received their gospel directly irom the living 
Messiah himself, Paul had nothing to show but bis own 
personal assurances that he had received his gospel by a direct 
but inward spiritual revelation, a revelation of the same Messiah, 
but now risen and dwelling in heaven (i. 12). On the other hand, 
the Jewish-Christian disturbers urgently maintained the sole 
right of the Twelve to be Apostles of the Messiah in Galatia aa 
well as elsewhere, in virtue of their past history (ii. 6, whatso- 
ever they WCT-c), i.e. in virtue of their actual immediate inter- 
course with the living Messiah and their actual direct election 
by him. That, in the primitive community, was the ground on 
irhich they were recognized aa something special, the only sure 
jritnesses, namely, of the works and words, the life, death, and 
resurrection of the Messiah (ii. 2, l5, 9, comp. Acta i. 22). They 
thus denied the apostolic authority of Paul, and the authority of 
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Ilia gospel at the same time. They demanded that Paul should be 
made aubordiuate to the Twelve, and his gospel to theirs (ii. 5, 4). 
According to ch. i properly understood, the disturbers denied the 
inner spiritual revelation, which was to Paul the source of his 
gospel, and in ao doing they denied the divine origin, and hence 
the divine authority aud truth, of the gospel itself; and, as a 
logical consequence of this, they referred it to a human source, 
and asserted that it had been delivered to him and taught to 
him by men (i. 11, 12, comp. i. 10). It may be presumed that 
they availed themselves of the fact that he resided fifteen days 
in Jerusalem with the Twelve after his asserted couversion 
(L 18, 19}, in order to make this reference of it to a human 
source probable and credible to the Galatians. And doubtless 
the disturbers themselves were really convinced that Paul's 
gospel had been delivered to him by the Twelve in so far as 
it agreed with their gospel, and was his own error, a preaching 
of himself (2 Cor. iv. 5), where it contradicted it. Only on this 
auppoaition can we understand Paul's solemn assurance that 
when he was in Jerusalem he saw only Peter aud James, from 
whom, as the representatives of the " other" gospel, he could not 
have received his own; only thus can we understand the unii^ue 
assertion of his apostolic autliority, viz. that he had been 
appointed an Apostle not of men, nor by means of a man, i.e. 
neither directly by the Twelve, nor by God by means of the 
Twelve. 

The disturbers endeavoured to win over the Galatians to their 
gospel, not only by disputing the authority of Paul, but also by 
skilful treatment of them in other ways. They attempted to 
persuade them (ill. 3) that faith, resting upon the Pauline preach- 
ing, might indeed be the beginning, but was imperfect; while 
circumcision was the end which made all complete. Possibly 
they made use of the well-known distinction between the uncir- 
oumcised Gentile adherents of Judaism (the " proselytes of the 
gate," as they were called), who were only lialf citizens and half 
partakers of the possessions of the people of God, aud the circumj- 
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d adherente (the "proselytes of righteousness"), who were full 
^tizuns, in order to coax the Golatians to submit to circumcistoa 
'as represented to the Galatiaiis that Paul, who restrained them 
a being circutncised, was their enemy, depriving them of their 
1 rights as cili;<ena of the Messianic kingdom (iv. 16), and that 
e zeal for the circumcision of the Gentiles was a genuine zeal to 
secure lo them their full citizenship (iv. 17). In order to excite 
the zeal of the Galatians the more, they were threatened with. 
exclusion from the kingdom of God and from the possessions of 
the Messianic kingdom (iv. 17) ; and as the Paulina gospel pos- 
seaaeii considerable attractions for inferior minda, because of its 
promise of righteonauess and life to the sinner in spite of his sin, 
aa a gift of grace, it was asserted that this grace was not lost by 
circumcision, inasmuch as circumcision did not bind a man to 
the actual fulfilment of the Law aud to righteousness by his own 
works (v. 3, 4, vl 13). Generally speaking, it was not the serious 
aspect of the Law, the necessity of making life holy, which was 
urged, but the brighter aspect of the pleasant worship. The 
Galatians were urged at first simply to observe the Jewish 
festivals (iv. 10). 
I Upon this insincerity in the attitude of the Jewish-Christian 
Pdisturbers, Paul founds the crushing sentence which he passes 
npon them (vi. 12, 13). In their inaistance upon the circum- 
cision of the Gentilo Christians be perceives only the spirit of 
impiety, directed against the will of God, which instead of 
revering the death of the Messiah upon the cross as the highest 
expression of the divine saving will, only rejects it aa a perse- 
cuting offence ; and which, therefore, being unable to escape the 
fact itself, labours at least to counteract ita effects, and put a 
stop to the existence of uncircumcised Gentile communities. In 
their inaiatance upon the circumcision of the Gentile Christiana 
he sees only vanity, puffed up with the supposed superiority of 
the Jewish nation, determined in outward semblance at any rate 
I to preserve the fair appearance of a member of the still privi- 
1 Jewish people of God, sees only the force of a selfish 
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^krusait of the empty boast of the Jewish people, devoid of all 
moral purpose, and in the circumcision of the Gentile Christiang 
Beeking only to gratify its own proud feeling that the Gentiles 
acknowledge the privileges of the Jewish nation. 

The one-aided severity of this sentence must not he over- 
looked. Paul's gospel was a new creation of the Spirit, result- 
ing from a one-sided conception of the death of Cliriat upon 
"the cross as the act of the divine saving will and the divine 
isvelation of a new way of salvation. This conception entirely 
set aside both the words and deeds of the actual life of Jesne ; 
and the gospel which proceeded from it was a breach with 
■the historical religious tradition of the Jewish people (2 Cor. 
T. 17 ; Gal. vi. 15). This gospel, inconsistent with the natural 
and traditional meaning of Scripture, could only be brought 
into agreement with Scripture by means of a " spiritual inters 
pretation," which was practically always a spiritual perversion 
{iii. 7, 11, 16, iv. 22 — 30). It differed from, and indeed contra- 
dicted, what the Twelve had received from Jesus himself. Jesus 
had never taught his Apostles that the death upon the cross was 
a practical revelation of a new way of salvation, nor given them 
this idea of righteousness as imputed by God to the sinner in 
spite of his sins. He had never taught them that it is faith 
alone that justifies, nor that the result of the Messianic work 
would be to abolish the distinction between Jews and Gentiles 
in a new divine community. And this gospel was proclaimed 
by a man who, never having come into personal contact with 
the living Jesus or been appointed by him as an Apostle, him- 
self solemnly declared that he had received this appointment 
from God, and from the Messiah entlironed in heaven, by means 
of a celestial vision (Acta xxvi. 19 ; comp. 2 Cor. xii. 1 ; 1 Cor, 
XV. 8). Thus the breach which the gospel of Paul made with 
the traditional religious ideas of the Jewish people was so fun- 
damental, and there was so much in it that was strange and 
surprising, that we can easily explain the opposition of the 
tewish Chmtiana to Paul without being D\3\i^e4 Ui ■^aW ^^^y 
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he does, to insincerity and unworthy motives. The disturhera 
of the Galatians were Jewish Christians, still attached to the 
national religious ideas, and still moved by national religious 
sentiments. From this, in which they were perfectly sincere, 
proceeded in the course of the struggle attempts by no means 
free from insincerity. They represented a certain authority, viz. 
the authority of historical tradition. Paul repi-esented what ia 
undoubtedly the higlier authority of the Spirit, and the neceeaity 
of breaking with a dead form of hiatorical tradition. 

Almost the same reasons which provoked the opposition of 
the Jewish Christians explain also the backsliding of the Gala- 
tians. Paul's gospel was a new spiritual revelation, and was 
founded upon spiritual powers — upon the spiritual power of its 
own inherent truth — upoii the logical necessity by which the 
Pauline conception of the death of the Messiah upon the cross 
followed from the assumptions of the Jewish system of religion 
and philosophy — upon the logical necessity of the conclusions 
which Paul further drew from this conception — and, above all, 
upon the personal spiritual power of Paul himself. But then, in 
the first place, this logical necessity of the Pauline ideas was 
part and parcel of the Jewish system, which was altogether 
foreign to the Gentile Christians, and which therefore they 
could not understand. In the second place, the plain facts were 
opposed to the logical consequences of this spiritual revelation, 
Paul proclaimed as the Messiah the same Jesua as the Twelve, and 
yet he proclaimed a different gospel. The Twelve had enjoyed 
actual personal intercourse with the living Jesus, had lieard his 
words with their own ears, and were eye-witnesses of his works. 
Paul had never been in the company of Jesus at all, knew 
nothing about the living Jesus except from the Twelve who were 
his disciples, and could only give his own personal assurance 
that he had received his gospel by the revelation of Jesus. The 
Twelve had, as a matter of fact, been appointed by the living 
Jesus to be Apostles of his gospel ; Paul could only protest that 
he had been called to be an Apostle by a heavenly vision. 
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■we wonder that the Galatians trusted more to the actual facta 
than to arguments and protestations ? 

The process which Paul adopts in the Epistle itself for the 
defence of hia gospel to the Gentiles is simply a refutation of 
the arguments with which the diatiirhers attacked hia gospel 
and imposed their own upon the Galatians. This refutation 
IB directed against three points. The Apostle's opponenta had 
denied the direct divine origin of the Pauline gospel, and asserted 
that ifc had heen communicated to him through human channels 
and delivered to him by the Twelve. By undeniable facts, Paul 
shows the impossibility of its having been thus humanly commu- 
nicated, and hence the reality of its divine origin. The opponents 
had on scriptural gi'onnds denied the Gentile Christians, who had 
not the Law and the circumcision, the right to the blessings of 
the Messianic kingdom, and had claimed them for the circumcised 
aons of Abraham alone. By means of an exposition of the divine 
plan of salvation, based upon the word of God in the Scripture, 
'Paul shows that the Gentiles who believe in Christ have thia 
right, without being admitted into the nation of the circumcised 
sons of Abraham, The opponents, in accordance with thia 
assumption of theirs, had summoned the Galatians to submit 
to circumcision and the Law. Paul warns the Galatians to stand 
fast to their freedom from circumcision and the Law. 

Thia explains the form and logical order of the Epistle. At 
the beginning (i. 1 — 5) stands the salutation. Even in this Paul 
emphasizes the divine origin of hia apostolic oflice, and the death 
of the Messiah upon the cross as the divinely-appointed means 
of salvation. 

Then follows the introduction (i. 6 — 10), in which Paul 
adduces the lapse of the Galatians as the occasion of the Epistle, 
'and in asserting that his gospel is divine, not human, states the 
first proposition which he then proceeds to demonstrate. 

In the demonstration of this proposition (i. 11 — ii. 21) he 
ishowe by the undeniable facts of his relation to the only men 
whom be could have received hia gos'^X, 'Caa 'oTj^Bt^td 
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Apostles, that it is not of human origin. He points out how 
the revelation of the gospel in him took place far away from tlie 
Twelve (i. 13 — 17); how, three years afterwards, on a short visit 
to Jerusalem, he only hecarae acquainted with Peter and James, 
the very men who, as the supporters of the other and different 
gospel, could not liave given him his (i. 18 — 20) ; how he first 
laboured as an Apostle of his gospel far from all contact with the 
Twelve or any Christians in Judea (i. 21 — 24) ; and how, after 
fourteen years' activity, he had maintained the truth of his gospel 
to the Gentiles against the mother community and the Twelve 
in Jerusalem (ii. 1—10), and against Peter and the emissaries of 
James in Antioch (ii. 11 — 21). 

Then follows (iii. 1 — iv. 7) the refutation of the assertion that 
the inheritance of the Messianic possessions is attached to 
circumcision and the Law, and has heen promised only to the 
circumcised sons of Abraham. By way of introduction to this 
(iil 1 — 7), Paul directs the attention of the Galatiaus to the fact 
that they did not ohtain the Spirit of God, which is the earnest 
of all the blessings of salvation, by their own act as the result of 
circumcision and of works of the Law ; but that they received 
it as a gift in consequence of their faith. Thus they are in the 
same position as Abraham, who also received righteousness, as a 
divine gift imputed to him, in consequence of his faith. This 
gives Paul the opportunity of passing on to show that, according 
to the order declared in the word of God, the divine plan of 
salvation, both in the antecedent promise to Abraham and in 
the fulfilment in Christ, made the attainment of the Messianic 
blessing dependent upon faith, while the Law, which stood 
between these two, had brought the curse of sin (iii 8 — 14). 
This last assertion, standing in the sharpest opposition to Jewish 
religious ideas, compels Paul to adopt an argument in which he 
proves, by an exposition of the historical development of the 
plan of salvation, that what he asserts to have been the aim of 
the Law, viz. to bring the curse of sin, really was the divine 
;)nrpose (iii. 15 — 24). And then, as the conclusion and result 
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pf hia argument, he is able to declare that the believers, with- 
out the Law and circumcision, aa true sons of Abraham, are also 
She heirs of the promises (iii. 25—29). In an appendix to this 
jrgument (iv. 1 — 7), he finally gives an answer to the question 
(rhich necessarily arises from the argument itself, why the period 
tf the Law and of the curse of ain intervened between the ante- 
Bedent promise iu Abraham and the fulhlment in Christ. 

Passing on to the next step, he now points out that the 
Gtalatians, in their tendency to Judaism, are at variance with 
the divine plan of salvation which he has just demonstrated 
(iv. 8 — 11), in order that he may next proceed to exhort them 
to remove this inconsistency. 

By way of introduction to this exhortation, Paul first appeals 
ko the feelings of the Galatians (iv. 12 — 20), that lie may win 
beck those who have been estranged from him, and then to their 
understanding (iv, 21 — 30), in order to enlighten again those 
who have been befooled by the opponents. By both these means 
lie desires to make the Galatians accessible to his exhortations. 

Then follows the exhortation itself to stand fast in liberty 
&?om the yoke of Judaism (iv. 31 — v. 1). 

This exhortation is then strengthened against the delusions 
■Bud the accusations against tlieir liberty, which had been 
pmployed respectively in the attempts to persuade them to 
nabmit to circumcision (v. 2 — -12) and to the Law (v, 13^ — -24). 

To this Paul appends some additional exhortations especially 
required by the peculiar circumatances of the Galatians (v. 26 — 
yilO). 

Finally, in a kind of postscript written with his own hand in 
large letters, Paul, in a crushing sentence against his opponents, 
liacloses to the Galatians their tme nature and the insincere 
Mid ungodly character of their motives, and contrasts with this 
jia own sincere and pious conduct (vi. 11 — 17); and then ho 
[oncludea by pronouncing a blessing upon the community 

date of the letter falls not long after Paul's second visit 
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to Gftlatia (i. 6), about tho end of the year 55 or the beginning 
of 56 A.D.. some two and a half to three years after the found- 
iag of the communities. As Paul went from Galatia to Ephesns 
(Acta xix. 1), he must have written the Epistle either on tliB 
journey thither or in Ephesus itself 

As to the effect of the Epistle we know nothing. The First 
Epiatle to the Corinthians, written in Ephesus shortly befora 
Easter, 58 A.D., mentions the friendly relation between Paul 
and the Galatians, but that is all. 

In the series of the four Epistles of Paul which are universally 
acknowledged as genuine, the Epistle to the Galatians stands 
first. It is one of the most important documents in regard to 
the history of primitive Christianity. It reveals to us more 
fully than any others the conflict of thought and life which entered 
the primitive Christian community and the primitive Christian 
faith upon the appearance of Paul and his gospel It reveals to 
ns, therefore, more than any other document, that even in the 
history of primitive Christianity there was no other law than 
that which works in the history of the present, the law of 
development from the strife and the reconciliation of opposing 
forces. 
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—5. Introductory Gi'eding. 

This greeting ia extended by the introduction of two significant 
thoughts, in which we already obtain a glimpse, as it were, of 
the contents of the Epistle. In couuection with the mention of 
the writer, it is emphatically stated that Paul is an apostle 
Erectly through Jesus Christ and God, like the twelve, and has 
not. as might be supposed, been appointed by men, i.e. by these 
first apostles, or by God by means of these men. Either suppo- 
sition would do away with the independence of Paul, and so with 
the independence of his gospel in regard to the twelve. In con- 
section with the greeting itself, the act of redemption by the 
Messiah is introduced, viz. his death upon the cross for the sins 
of men as the divinely-appointed means of salvation from the 
present age, which is under the power of sin, the age in which 
the believers continue to live until that return of Christ which is 
regarded as close at hand. At the same time, every other channel 
of salvation, circumcision and law and righteousness which is of 
the Law, such as the Jewish Christians preach in Galatia, is 
done away with, as not in accordance witli the will of God. 

L Eead, " Paul an apostle not from men, nor through the 
instrumentality of a man, but through tlie instrumentality of 
Jesus Christ and of God the Father who had raised him from 
the dead." 

4. This present evil world, should be " the present age, which 
jfi evil." [Qod and our Father, should be " our God and Father."] 

i. 6 — 10. Introduction. 

In the fact of the falling away of the Galatians from his gospel 

80 soon after his departure {p. 258), Paul states the occasion of 

his Epistle (ver. 6), and in the assertion of the divine nature of 

his gospel (ver. 1 0) its immediate contents and subject. 

In a tone of deep displeasure, Paul deaignatea ftve leTaieacj j'''. 

t2 
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the Galatians to the gospel of the Law, introduced by the Jewish 
Christians, an apostasy, not from his gospel, but from God, who 
has called them, the Gentiles, into the "grace of Christ," i.e. into 
a sphere of life in whicli the relation between God and man and 
the attainment of righteousness and life are determined by the 
grace of Christ, i.e. the griice of Christ which has been revealed 
ill liis death upon the cross (see notes on Kom. v, 15 — 17), and not 
by the Law of Moses (i, 6). This sphere of life and this relation 
the Galatians have forsaken, and have fallen away from it to a 
second gospel, the claim of which to be a revelation of Jesua and 
God Paul denies in the certainty that his is the revelation of 
God. It is not another, i.e. it is not a gospel as well as Paul's, 
but it is only the preaching of " some," i.e. of certain persons, as 
Paul calls his opponents, who pervert " the gospel of Christ," i.a 
the Pauline gospel to the Gentiles (pp. 259 sqq.), Irom a gospel of 
the righteousness which is of grace into a gospel of the righteons- 
nesa which is of circumcision and the Law, and so trouble the 
consciences of the Galatians, because they refer this gospel to the 
first apostles and to Jesus. In opposition to this, Paul affirms 
the divine nature of his gospel (w. 8, 9), invoking a curse upon 
all preachers of any other as a testimony to his own inner con- 
fidence. This affirmation he establishes upon the divine nature 
of its contents, and by further maintaining tliese contents them- 
selves (gainst the disfavour with which it is received by meu 
(ver, 10). "Am I now persuading men or God?" he cries; a 
peculiar sort of expression, in which the persons stand for that 
which proceeds from them, men for human tradition and human 
doctrine (see note on ver. 12), and God for divine revelation and 
divine truth. " Or am I seeking to please men ?" he adds. Do 
I alter the divine contents of the gospel in order to win the favour 
of men! On the contrary, from the displeasure of men in his 
gospel he argues its divine truth ; and then he argues that he is 
a true servant of Chriat, from the fact that (Matt, v. 10 — 12) men 
hate the truth of God. This is the meaning of the words, " If I 
Btill pleased men (i.e. after God has revealed to me the divine 
truth of the gospel), I should uot be Christ's servant." For as 
Christ Buffered the hatred of man because he proclaimed God's 
truth, so wuat Christ's servant if he proclaim the revelation of 
God. 
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In this Paul sets forth the main subject of his Epistle fthe 
demonstration of the divine truth of his gospel), and points to 
the special treatment of this matter which immediately follows 
ill the argument that liis gospel ia not the word of man nor of 
haman origin (i. 11 — 2i), and that Ais gospel hits been maintained 
by Mm in its divine truth in the face of the displeasure of men 
-(ii 1—12). 

6. Another gospel should be " a second gospel." 

9. Befms: Le. when we were formerly with you, 

10. For if, &e., should be " If I yet pleased men, I should not 
be Christ's servant." 

i. 1 1— vi. 10. ne actual Theme of the 
ill — V. 24. The pi-imary Theme. 
Defence of Paul's gospel to the Gentiles ayairiM the 
demands of the Jetaish Chfistians in Qalatia. 

i. 11 — ii. 21. FiEST Part. 

Proof of the divine origin of the Pauline gospel to the Qentiles. 

In support of this is adduced the demonstration of its non- 
human channel of communication, and the fact that its inde- 
pendence and truth have been maintained in the face of human 
opposition. 

i. 11—24. First Suldivisi&n of the First Part. 

Proof that the Pauline gospel to tlie Gentiles has "not hem, eoni- 
mwnicated to him. iy man, based upon six undeniable facts. 

Paul begins his demonstration of the divine truth of his gospel 
by demonstrating its divine origin, against the objection of the 
Jewish Christians that it was not, like that of the twelve, a 
divine revelation through Jeaus Christ. Paul maintains that his 
gospel also, like tliat of the twelve, is a direct revelation of Jesus 
Christ and God (i 12 — ^15). This certainty Paul bases upon the 
following argument ; Every new word of salvation in the spirit of 
man, which cannot be referred to human tradition and teaching, 
is a revelation of God. Now Paul was confident that his gospel 
to the Gentiles, as opposed to the gospel of the twelve, was n^vi, 
and that he had not been convinced of it by having received it 
and been taught it by man. He was coufideiit that tKii WinSftv* 
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F his gospel had become a fnct of his mental coDSciousiiese, 
^onsequeoce of the fact that Jesus Christ had been spiritually 
jeii of him also as well aa of the twelve (1 Cor. xv. 8), and there- 
tpoii a spiritual cnmniunion between God and himself, spirit with 
Ipirit, had arisen (Gal. i, 16). And upon this certainty of the 
s of his gospel to the Oentiles as n divine revelation, toge- 
Iher with the divine approval in the I'esults of his labours, rested 
I'tiie inner certainty that he had been destined by God to be an 
B.Bpostle to the Gentiles, as the twelve to be apostles to the Jews. 
The opponents certainly did not deny the novelty of his gospel 
On the contrary, it was upon the ground of its novelty, and of 
il8 inconsistency with the gospel of the twelve and the divine 
revelation in the scripture of the Old Covenant, that they main- 
tained that the gospel to the Gentiles was Paul's own wisdom, 
and that he was preaching himself (2 Cor. iv. 5). In opposilion 
to this, Paul's only affirmative argument for his gospel as a divine 
revelation was his personal assurance of the living certainty within 
him. This was sufficient for those who believed in him and his 
gospel But it was not sufficient for unbelievers, or for believers 
who had become distrustful, like the Galatians. The only proof 
he could give them must be based upon actual and undeniable 
facts, and so it would only be negative, resting upon the demon- 
stration that his gospel was not of human origin. This exp] 
the form of the argument (i. 1 1— ii. 21). 
i. 11, 12. 

Paul begins his argument by showing that his gospel is Twrf 
after man, ie. not after the manner of men. It has not arisen 
as a spiritual subject of huiuau thought which arises by human 
means, viz. by tradition and the teaching of another hiiman being. 
He has not received it from the twelve and the primitive com- 
munity in Jerusalem as the first depositories of the gospel of 
Jesus. 

12. Eead, " For neither did / receive it (as delivered to me) 
from a man, nor did I acquire it [lit. nor was I taiight it] exce] 
k by means of a revelation of Jesus Christ." 
i. 13—24 

The six facts in, 'proof of ikt divine nature and origin of Pauts 
[■ gospel. 
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i. 1 3—1 6. The First Fad. 
The first fact is the sudden change from being a passionate 
eealot for the traditions of the fathers, and pereecutor of the com- 
munity of Jesus, to being as passionate a preacher of hia gospel ; 
a change which is only to be explained as a direct interposition 
of God in Paul's spiritual life. Paul calls himself a " zealot for 
the traditions of the fathers," because he belonged to the party 
of the Zealots (comp. Luke vi. 15 ; Acts i 13). Their aim wag, 
as the pions party, by means of the strictest observance of the 
Mosaic Law, together with all the traditional accretions of later 
times, to make the people of Israel, even by compulsion, a righ- 
teous people before Jehovah, and so to extort from Jehovah, as 
the reward of their righteousness, the realization of the promised 
tingdom of God. This made them a political party and strongly 
national, their aim being to overtiirow all foreign rule with a view 
to the realization of this kingdom of God. In the midst of this 
passionate zeal for Judaism (see Acts viil. 1 — 3, ix. 1, 2), Paul 
tells us, it pleased God, according to His almighty will and Hia 
choice, to reveal His Son in me, that I might preach him to 
the Gentiles ; and not (as would, humanly speaking, have been 
more natural) in the twelve, in order that they might preach 
him to the Gentiles (see p. 285) as to the Jews (ii. 7). Paul 
thus marks his election to be an apostle to the Gentiles as a 
act of the free grace of God (see note on 1 Cor. xv. 10), 
■which had placed him as apostle to the Gentiles by the side of 
the Jewish apostles, the twelve, and especially Peter, on an equal 
footing of independenca 

13. Conversation : " conduct." 

14 Eead, " And increased in Judaism above many of my own 
age among my own people, being a zealot beyond measure for 
the traditions of my fathers." 

i. 16, 17. The Second Fact. 
The second fact was, that immediately after this divine reve- 
lation the apostle broke off all spiritual communication with flesh 
and blood, i.e. with finite man (in distinction from the infinite 
God, who is Spirit), that is to say, he did not confer with the 
apostles who were before him in Jerusalem, for it is they whom 
he means, from whom alone he could at that time have received 
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iustnictioD concerning the gospel of Jesun. Instead of going to 
them, Paul went from Damascus, where the revelation took pW 
(Acts ix.), into Arabia. Whither be went in Arabia, or how long 
h« i-emaiued there, we do not know ; but the object of his joumey 
we ntay gather from hia own words. If Paul did not hold a 
coniniunicatioa with finite men, the apostles before him, in order 
to confer with them upon the revelation that had been given to 
him, then he went into Arabia into the solitude of the wildemeaa 
for solitary inner spiritual commuuion with God, that the new 
revelation communicated to him, which was in absolute contra- 
diction to his Old Testament ideas, no less than to those of the 
apostles, miyht be formed into a consistent, clear conviction of 
the newly revealed saving will of God in Christ (see note on 
1 Cor. ii. 9), Only when he had regained such a clear conviction 
of the saving will and the newly revealed divine plan of salva- 
tion (see note on 1 Cor. ii. 6 sqq.), could he appear as an apostle. 
It was not until after this had taken place that he returned !■ 
Damascus (see 2 Cor, xi, 32). ^H 

i. 18—20. The Tltird Fad. ^B 

The third fact was Paul's visit to Peter in Jerusalem, a visit 
which did not take place uutil three years after his couvei'sion, 
when his gospel had long been an established fact of his faith, 
and the object of which was to make the personal acquaiutance 
of Peter, and not to receive instruction from him. On occasion 
of this visit, he did not see any other apostle except James the 
brother of the Lord, one of the pillars of the Church (Gal. iL 9), 
the most powerful and thoroughgoing champion of Jewish Chris- 
tianity (Gal. ii 1 2 ; Acts xv.). The truth of this fact he confirms 
by vehement assurances ; for inasmuch as Peter and James were 
the supporters of the second form of the gospel, i.e. the Jewish 
Christian, it was impossible that he should have received hia 
gospel to the Gentiles from them, so that if he had not seen any 
other apostle he had not received it from the apostles at all, 

i. 21. The Fourth Fact. 

The fourth fact was the journey to Syria and Cilicia, which 

took place after this visit to Jerusalem. These lay to the 

north of Palestine in Asia Minor, on the Mediterranean, at a 

considerable distance, therefore, from Jerusalem and Palestine 
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where he might still have received insti-uction iu the gospel from 
men. This was Paul's first missionary journey for the purpose 
of preaching among the Gentiles, and on this occasion he was 
the first missionary to the Gentilea The Book of Acts tells us 
nothing ahout this journey (see Acts xii. 24 — xiv. 28). It only 
mentions incidentally (xv. 23) the Gentile communities in Syria 
and Cilicia. 

i. 22, 23. Tlie Fifth Fad. 

The fifth fact is, that Paul was personally entirely unknown 
to the Christian communities of Judea at the time of his depar- 
ture into Syria, so that he had not obtained instraction in the 
gospel from any Christian out of Jerusalem, 

23. But they ]uid heard only, should be "They only knew by 
hearsay." 

i. 23, 24. The Sixth Fact. 

The sixth fact was the acknowledgment by the Jewish Chris- 
tians in Judea, that a miracle of the divine omnipotence had 
transformed Paul from a persecutor of the community into a 
preacher of the faith, and their consequent acknowledgment of 
the divine origin of his gospel. 

ii. Second Hvhdioidon of the First Part. 
Argument from the fact that the independence and truth of 
the Pauline gospel to the Gentiles were maintained against 
adverse human influence. 

ii. 1—10. 
Argument from the fact that the Pauline gospel is independent 
of the apostles who are regarded as pillars, and that this inde- 
pendence has been maintained against the mother community iu 
Jerusalem. 

Bead, " Then after fourteen years I went up again to Jerusalem 
with Barnabas, and took Titus also with me. And I went up in 
consequence of a revelation, and laid before them the gospel which 
I preach among the Gentiles, but separately before them that are 
of reputation, lest I should run or should have run in vain. 
But not even Titus my companion (in my apostolic labours), 
I althongh a Greek, was compelled to be circumcised. But on 
L account of fiilse brethi'en who had ctu^t iiv \\uvoNv\\ft^,"st\io\i^ 
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BBde their way in privily to spy out our liberty, which we 
n Christ Jesus, in order that they might hring us into 
[c — to them we yielded not for an hour by the submission 
, they demanded), in order that the truth of the gospel 
might endure with you. But from them that are in reputation 
to be something special — what they at one time were mattera 
not to me, as for the outward appearance of a man God regards 
it not ; for to me those who were in reputation communicated 
nothing, but on the contrary when they saw that to me had been 
entrusted the gospel to the un circumcision, as to Peter the gospel 
to the circumcision, — for he who had wrought effectually for 
Petcrinbehalfof anapostleship of circumcision, had also wrought 
effectually for me in behalf of the Gentiles. — and when they had 
come to know the grace that had been given to me, James and 
Cephas and John, who have the reputation of being pillars, thea 
they gave to me and Barnabas the right hand of fellowship, to 
the end that we should go to the Gentiles, and they to the cir- 
cnrocision. Only we were to remember the poor, and this very 
thing I have been zealous practically to carry out." 

In the first verse of this chapter, Paul begins the second divi- 
sion of his ailment to which he has already alluded (i. 10), 
The displeasure of men at his gospel is itself a proof that he is a 
servant of Christ, and his gospel is divine truth. This displea- 
sure is manifested by the very men from whom nlone he could 
have received his gospel as a tradition of men, viz. the Jewish 
Christians, the original community in Jerasalem and the first 
apostles. But it is against them that he has maintained the 
divine authority and the divine truth of his gospel both in Jeru- 
salem and in Antioch. 

The position of affairs was as follows. For fourteen years 
Paul had preached the gospel to the Gentiles in Syria and 
Cilicia, i.e. in Gentile lands, leaving to the twelve the land of 
the twelve tribes as the district appointed to them by God 
(see GaL ii. 7, and comp. 2 Cor. x. 13, 14). Doubtless he had 
hoped to be able to preach in Gentile lands undisturbed by the 
original Jew'ish-Christian community. But, under the hypo- 
critical pretence of brotherhood, Jewish Christiana from Jerusa- 
I Jem (ii. 4) obtained an entrance by underhand means into his 
sommunities. Their object was to spy out the apostolic liberty 
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and independence of Paul in relation to the twelve (see 1 Cor. 
ix. 1), and to ioquire whether Paul was founding communities 
on his own account, without submitting himself, and through 
himself these communities of his, to the twelve and the original 
community in Jerusalem. It was a question of the personal 
Uberty and indepeiidunce of Paul as an apostle having equal 
rights and authority with the twelve (comp. 1 Cor. ix. 1). And 
the object of the false brethren, in endeavouring to force Mm to 
Bnbmit to the twelve, was to bring the independence and autho- 
rity of bis gospel, which was entirely dependent upon him per- 
Bon^Uy, under the authority of the Jewish-Christian gospel of tha 
twelve, as alone valid (ii. 4, 5J. The exertions of these Jewish 
Christians against Paul were so successful that he feared the 
overthrow of his past as well as his present and future labours 
(ii. 2). The situation appears to have been so serious and so 
painful that it is ouly by a divine revelation that Paul regains 
his confidence (ii. I, 2). A revelation of this kind is an experience 
of the spiritual life, the human cause of which is an inner tumult 
of feeling arising from deep contradictions, the solution of which 
is earnestly soujjht in God. The divine will manifested in this 
revelation may be ascertained from Paul's conduct, which followed 
as the consequence of it. Supported by the results of his apos- 
tolic labours among the Gentiles, as God's confirmation of his 
apostolic authority and of the divine truth of his gospel, he is to 
go to Jerusalem, and there, at the very heart of the opposition, to 
win the ackuowledgment of his apostolic liberty and the recog- 
nition of his gospel to the Gentiles. And this revelation makes 
Paul so confident, so bold, that besides Barnabas (Acts iv. 36, 
ix. 27, xi. 22 — 25) he even takes Titus with him (see Intrud. to 
Ep. to Titus), his assistant in his apostolic labours, an uncircuni- 
cised Gentile Christian — takes him into the original stronghold of 
the circumcised Jewish Christians, as a living testimony to hia 
gospel to the Gentiles whicJi he has preached, and a living proof 
of bis victory when he has obtained it 

Thus, then, fourteen years having elapsed since the fortnight's 
visit to Peter, without any personal intercourse between Paul 
and the apostles of Jesus, he goes a second time to Jerusalem, 
'.and /or the first time explains the gospel that be has pi-eached 
among the Gentiles to the mother community, but ijtvvaSftV^, 
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lie. in a eeparnto interview, to them that are of reputation, G 
illars of the Churcli, James, Cephas and John (see notes oe 
"19; Mntt xvi. 18; Mark iil 17). In the deacriptioi 
which foUowa, the chief subject of this interview and the njosi 
important result are placed in the foreground: "Bnt not eren 
Titus my assistant in my apostolic labours, although an ulici^ 
cumciaed Gentile Christian, was compelled to be circumcised 
(ver. 3) (how much less then should ordinary Gentile Christiana 
be so comjielled)," About nineteen years after the death of 
Christ, then, the primitive community in Jerusalem still da- i 
manded that the Gentile Christiana should submit to circtu"^ 
cisiou, that the Gentile should become a Jew in order that | 
might be a Christian. Paul then proceeds to describe separate 
the course of the interview with the community (vv. 4, 5) a 
the interview with the apostles (vv. 6 — 10). The description, 
however, is rendered obscure by the fact that the sentences are 
broken and incomplete. In the interview with the cojmnunUij, 
the question was discussed of the apostolic liberty of Paul and hia 
independence of the superior authority of those who were in repu- 
tation. The submission of Paul to these was demanded in order 
that his gospel might thereby be brought to nought. It was the 
false brethren wlio had crept into his Gentile conimiujities to 
spy out his liberty who appeared with this demand. On their 
account (as Paul begins ver. 4), i.e. in order that they might not 
by carrying out their demands bring to nought his labours in his 
own communities, and to them (as he says in ver. 5) Paul yielded 
not for an hour in regard to the submissiou that was demanded. 
For his gospel depended upon the independence of his apostle- 
ship. Hence also he adds, " in order that the truth of the gospel 
might endure with you," i.e. I, the apostle of the gospel to the 
Gentiles, did not submit, as was demanded of roe, to the apostles 
of the Jewish gospel, in order that the truth of the gospel to the 
Gentiles might remain with you the Gentile Christians, and the 
superior authority of their gospel to mine might not be deduced 
from their superior authority over me. In the interview with 
those who were " of reputation," the question was discussed of 
the apostolic authority and equality of Paul. Those who were 
■.held to be something special, as Paul says, not without hidden 
pony, urged "what they once were." i.e. their past history, theii- 
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ftdirect appointment by the living Measiali, tlieir personal inter- 
■eoursG with the living Jeaua, the fact that they had been eye- 
■■■witnesses and ear-witnesses of his works and words (see Acta 
li. 21, 22). Paul Tephes, "That matters not to me." Their 
rpast only gives an apparent value to their personality. "The 
I outward appearance of a man, God regards it not." But how 
I does Paul know this f Why, to mie, he saya, those who are in 
[ reputation communicated nothing in regard to the gospel to the 
[ Gentiles ; for in spite of the appearance which my past history 
presented as compared with theirs, it was to me, and not to 
iliiem., that God had given a revelation regarding a gospel to the 
f Gentiles, so tliat it was I who had something to communicate to 
' them (see i. 13 — 16). Instead of having anything to teach nae, 
they had perceived (from the visible results) that I had been 
entrusted by God with the gospel to the uncircumcised, in the 
same way that Peter had been entrusted with the gospel to the 
circumcised. What, tlien, was the proof of this f The resnlta of 
Paul's laboura In the pious view of Paul, aa of those who were 
of reputation, here was the divine sentence of approval, a practical 
revelation of the divine will which had been with Paul. "For 
he who had wrought effectually for Peter in behalf of an apostle- 
ship of circumcision, had also wrought effectually in me in behalf 
of the Gentiles" (ver. 8). "And when those in reputation — viz, 
James and Cephas and John, who are regarded as pillars — had 
learnt from the result of my labours the grace which God had 
given to me, that he had entrusted me with the gospel to the 
Gentiles, then they gave to me and Barnabas the right hand of a 
fellowship, the purpose of which was, that we should bear the 
gospel to the Gentiles and they to the circumcision." The two 
spheres of preaching were to remain distinct because no unity of 
belief had been attained. But the unity of love was to take the 
place of unity of belief. This was evidently Paul's proposal, and 
it is on this account tliat he adds : " Only we were to remember 
the poor (the name given to the Jewish Christians in Jerusalem). 
And this very thing I have industriously set myself to carry into 
effect," 

Such, then, was the final result of these important negotiations. 
Paul had maintained the principle of his gospel to the Gentiles, 
that the Gentile may become a Christian without having becoroe . 
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s Jew. He had maintnined his own independence and the inde- ' 
pendence of his preaching. He had obtained the recognition ot 
himself 33 one to whom the gospel to the Gentiles had been 
entrusted by God. He had not obtained the recognition of hia 
own equality as an apostle with those who were " in repntation." 
They acknowledged hira and Barnabas as eiympanioiis in the 
preaching of the gospel (as Paul calls Titus his companion aud 
fellow-labonrer, 2 Cor. viii 23), but they denied that he was an 
apostle. And the separation between Jewish Christians and 
Gentile Christiana was maintained by this division of the spheres 
of preaching. Love alone was to unite those who were Ihua 
divided. Tliis is the reason why Paul was so zealous in carrying 
out in his Gentile communities the practice of holding charitable 
collections for " the poor saints" in Jerusalem (see 1 Cor. xvi 1 
sqq. ; 2 Cor. viii. 9 sqq.). 

The object of this account is to prove to the Galatians (whom 
the Jewish Christians were labouring to bring over to the Jewish- 
Christian gospel, circumcision and the Law) that, even in the 
very stronghold of Jewish Christianity, Paul had maintained the 
divine truth of the gospel to the Gentiles and his apostolic 
independence. 

ii. 11— 2L 

Aliment from the fact that Paul had maintained the truth 
of the go.^pel to the Gentiles against Peter and the emissaries of 
James in Antioch. 

11. Se was to he blamed should he " he stood condemned." — 
13. Dissemhled .... dissimulation: "act«d hypocritically .... 
hypocrisy." — 14. Walked not, &c., should be " walked not iirmly 
and uprightly towards the truth of the gospel."— .^mrf not as do 
the Jews should be omitted. — 16. But by tlie faith ofJesiis Christ 
should be "unless it be by means of faith in Jesus Christ." — 

17. Seek .... are found should be " sought .... were found." — 

18. Read, " I have been cmcilied with Christ, and it is no longer 
I that live, but Christ liveth in me ; and the life which I now 
live in the iiesh I live in faith, the faith in the Son of God, who 
loved me and gave himself up for me.'" — 21. Is dead in vain 
ehould be " died for nought," i. e. his death was superfluous, useless. 

Probably not long after the interview in Jerusalem described 
above (iL 1 — 10), Peter, the supporter of the gospel of the cir- 
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cumcision, came to Antioch, at that time the mother community 
of the Pauline or Gentile-Christian gospel. Coming from the 
unmixed Jewish eommanity in Jerusalem, in which the customs 
of the Jewish I^aw were still observed without any change, he 
here entered a miasd community of Jews and Gentiles, in which 
a uniform style of life had been secured under the influence of 
Paul and Barnabas by the renunciation, on the part of the believ- 
ing Jews, of Jewish customs and Jewish laws concerning meata 
as matters of indifference in regard to righteousness before God. 
Peter, who in the unmixed community of Jewish believers had 
no doubt observed the Jewish laws in regard to meats, yielded to 
the prevailing spirit in Antioch. He, a Jew, ate and drank with 
the Gentiles. Even he put the Jewish laws on one side. This 
conduct on the part of Peter aroused the believing Jews in 
Jerusalem, for his position rendered his actions of fundamental 
importance. The very existence of Jewish Christianity is in 
danger if the supporter of the Jewish-Christian gospel gives up 
the legal and national customs as matters of indifference, James, 
the leader of the community in Jerusalem, the consistent repre- 
sentative of Jewish Christianity, sends circumcisers to Pet«r in 
Antioch. What they were sent for and what they did we learn 
from the result. Peter — afraid of them — gradually draws back 
and separates himself from the believing Gentiles (as the clean 
from the unclean, according to Jewish ideas). Nay, under the 
influence of the circumcisers and the conduct of Peter, all the 
rest of the believing Jews follow this hypocritical course, so that 
even Barnabas, for many years Paul's fellow-labourer and com- 
panion in spirit, is carried away by their hypocrisy. 

When Peter ate with the Gentiles, it was plain that he was 
acting under the infiuenee of the spirit of Jesus. Jesus had 
always emphasized the fact that the pious disposition is an 
inward thing, and had set aside the external customs of the 
Judaic Law as matters of indifference. He had rejected them 
Tfherever they came into collision with the inwardness of Ufa 
Where there was no such collision, he had let them alone. He hatl 
neither pronounced nor required their abolition as a conscious 
principle. He had thus cherished in his disciples a spirit of 
indifference towards these forms ; and yet, after all, their liberty 
could only be partial, because it was unconscious. After the ^' 
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of Jcaua, Paul, with conscious logical consistency, demanded tbe 
rejection of tbe Law and its customs. The Jewish Christians 
under James, with like conscious logical conaistency, demanded, 
on the contrary, the maintenance of the customs of the national 
Law. And now Peter and those who are with liim, only lialf free 
because unconscious of their frsRdoni, being afraid of the complete 
freedom, fall back into the complete servitude. Paul, severe as 
neual in his judgment of his opponents, calls this conduct of 
Peter's hypocrisy, in which he stands condemned. But, after all, 
it is only the weakness of confused and inconsistent thought and 
will, which falls a sacrifice to the clear and conscious will of Janips. 

Peter's position, however, rendered his action in this matter 
of fundamental importance to Paul, no less than to the Jewish 
Christiana. It was a moral compulsion laid upon the Gentile 
Christians, who might take part with one of the chief apostles in 
the belief that, after all, the observance of Jewish customs was 
necessary to righteousness. Hence, when he sees that Peter and 
the Jews who believe in the Messiah do not walk firmly and 
uprightly in the direction of the truth of the gospel, but like 
lame men totter first to one aide and then the other between 
Judaism and Christianity (comp. 1 Kings xviii. 21), he rises up 
against Peter before the whole community, and crushes him, and 
overthrows his position that the customs of the Jewish Law are 
necessary to every one, even for the Gentiles who believe in 
Christ. 

This speech of Paul's has an introduction and three divisions. 
In the introduction, Paul turns the conduct of which Peter has 
been guilty, under an obscure sense of fear, into a conscious pur- 
pose, and so brings out the undignified inconsistency both of the 
act and the actor (ver. 14). Then Paul attacks this logical incon- 
sistency in Peter from his own Jewish-Christian point of view. 
In the first division of his speech he puts himself in the position 
of Peter as a Jew who believes in the Messiah, and shows how 
from this point of view one must pass logically to the principle 
of the Pauline gospel to the Gentiles (vv. 1 a, ] 6). He then 
opposes to this principle a consequence which the Jewish Chris- 
tians drew from it, and by the impiety of which they attempted 
to overthrow the principle itself [ver. 17], and shows the injustice 
of tliis conclusion (w. IS — 20). Having thus defended his own 
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principle, he proceeds to the attack, and deduces from the prin- 
c^)le of Jewish Christianity a conclusiou, the impiety of which 
reveals the falsity of Jewish Christianity (ver. 21). 

14. By way of introduction, Paul changes the confused conduct 
of Peter into a clear argument and so shows its iuconsistency : 
" If thou, being a Jew, livest after the manner of Gentiles (thus 
proclaiming that Jewish customs are a matter of indifference in 
regard to righteousness), why dost thou then compel the Gentiles 
to live as do the Jews (and so maintain the necessity of Jewish 
customs for the attainment of righteousness) ?" 

15- Paul next proceeds to look at the matter with Peter from 
the position of a Judaism which accepts the belief in the Messiah 
and yet continues to be Judaism ; and he shows how this Jewish 
Christianity, which is only an incomplete step, must be consis- 
tently carried on to his own positive positioa " We who are 
Jews by nature, and not sinners of the Gentiles, knowing that a 
man is not justified hy the works of the Law, unless it be by 
means of faith in Christ Jesus (i.e. a man can only he justified 
by the works of the Law by means of faith in some way), even 
we have believed iu Christ Jesus, in order that we might he 
justified by (lit. " out of") faith in Christ, and not by (Ut. " out 
of) works of the Law, because hy the works of the Law no flesh 
shall be justified." That is to say, the Jew who becomes a 
believer in Christ, and so acknowledges that the Law without 
faith is insufftcient for righteousness, cannot remain in the half- 
way house of Jewish Christianity, and uniting faith and law 
declare faith the means of obtaining the righteousness of the Law. 
For if faith is ijie necessary means, then it is faith, and not the 
Iaw, that is the source of righteousness. And this is Paul's own 
position. Man, who is flesh, and as flesh is necessarily sinful, so 
that he cannot practically fulfil the Law, is made righteous hy 
faith without Law. 

In this logical development of the religious thought of a believ- 
ing Jew, the latter, who previously never suspected that he was a 
sinner like the CJentiles, must at the same time acknowledge that 
he is a sinner. He can only relinquish the purely legal position 
and turn to faith when he recognizes the Law as insufficient for 
righteousness. And this he can only do when he recognizes that 
he himself is by nature and of necessity sinful, and therefore 
[ voL.n. u ^^ 
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incapable of actually Fulfilling all that stands written in the book 
of the Law for him to do (Gal. iii. 10). But the Jew can only 
recognize himself aa naturally sinful when be recognizes himself 
SB a man, and man as flesh. For as being flesh, in distinction 
from God, who is Spirit, man is by nature sinful, under tbe 
dominion of the natural impulses of the senses which must work 
against tbe Spirit (Rom. viii. 6 — 8). This development of con- 
sciousness Paul makes clear by first describing the Jew as ms/n, 
and then man as Jlesk. 

17- But as soon as the Jew aa a believer in the Messiah \a 
compelled also to recognize the fact of his own sinfulness, whila 
he still retains in part his Jewish ideas and regards the moral. 
life from the point of view of the Jewish Law. he is startled and 
shocked at one of the consequences of Paul's principle of salvation 
by faith alone, together with the abolition of the Law, namely, 
the abolition of tlie Law even for the moral life. He has always 
considered as a Jew that life according to the commands of the 
Law has exalted him, above the sinful uncleanuess of Gentile 
dogs, to the holy cleanness of a righteous Israelite. Will not he 
also, with the abolition of the Law, fall into Gentile sinfulness! 
If the restraint of the Law be destroyed, will not the sinful im- 
pulses of the flesh run riot in him also? Will not the Pauline 
Messiah, who brings a righteousness which is of faith alone with 
the abolition of the Law, prove a servant and promoter of the 
sinfulness of the natural impulses ? 

The conclusion, that this must be so, horrified the believing 
Jew who had only half broken away from Judaism and still 
looked at the moral life from the Jewish legal point of view. 
It was by means of this conclusion that James had frightened 
Peter, Barnabas, and all the rest of the half-emancipated Jews 
in Antioch, back into the complete servitude of Judaism. And 
now Paul adduces it against himself, in the second part of his 
speech, in order that he may deny it, and so firmly establkh his 
own principle of righteousness by faith with the abolition of the 
Law. 

"But if we who are Jews by nature, while we sought oui 
righteousness in Christ (and not any longer in the Law), were 
ourselves found to be sinful — is not Christ then (who abolishes 
tbe Law) a servant (i.6. a promoter) of sinfulness ?" 
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By an appeal to this impious conclusion, drawn itom Paul's 
principle of righteousness by faith alone viithoui the Law, the 
believing Jew endeavoura to coufute the principle itself, and to 
Bompel Paul to acknowledge his principle of faith and law as the 
%nith. 

With horror Paul rejects the impious conclusion, "Far be 
St" [lit. "let it not be"], he exclaims. And then he proceeds to 
jnstify his rejection of it. The conclusion would be right enough 
if the hypothesis, upon which it has been deduced by the Jewish 
Gbristiaus from Paul's principle, were correct. This hypothesis 
is the view of the Law which the Jewish Christians still retained 
Ccom Judaism, viz. that the Law was able to subdue the power 
of the natural sinful impulses in man, and to make a moral, sin- 
less life possible. This is why the Jewish Christian calls the 
Pauline Gentile Christians who have done awa)' with the Law 
"transgressors of the Law," imagining that he himself, if he retains 
the Law together with faith, is no transgressor of the Law. But 
this view is false. The Law as external letter (2 Cor. iii. 6) is only 
able, by the contradiction between the commands of God and 
the natural sinful impulses, to make the man conscious of his 
sinfulness, or bring him to the knowledge of sin (see notes on 
Bora. iii. 20, viL 13 ; GaL iii. 21), so that from having been un- 
consciously sinful he becomes a conscious sinner and transgressor 
of the Law. It can never bring about emancipation from sinful- 
ness and sin. Thus by the Law the Jewish Christian corrupts 
the principle of faith, and makes use after all of a perverse means 
for the attainment of his purpose. 

18. By means of the above argument, in a very condensed 
form, Paul confutes the hypothesis on which the conclusion of 
the Jewish Christian depends, and so overthrows the conclusion 
itselE " For if I (Peter as a Jewish Christian) build again that 
which I destroyed (i.e. the Law in its commandments, which 
I destroyed when I became a believer), I make myself a (con- 
scious) transgressor of the Law, (But others like the Gentiles, 
who do not build up the Law again, are not transgressors. For 
where there is no law, there is no transgression of the law.)" See 
note on Eom. iv. 15. 

19. Paul now proceeds to show that the conclusion which the 
Jewish Christian draws does not properly follow fram the positioB 
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which he takes. " For I (Paul as a Gentile Christian) through the 
Law am dead to the Iaw, that I may live unto God (and not to the 
natural sinful impulses). I have been crucified with Christ, and 
it is DO longer I (the old sinful man) that live, but Christ that 
liveth in me." The truth of this rests upon the arguments at 
Rom. vi. 1 — H, vii. 1 — 6, that Christ, by hia death upon the 
cross, has satisfied the curse of sin under the Law — which makes 
death the wages of sin^ — and so has died to the Law. In hia 
union with Christ, therefore, the believer also has died to the 
Law (Kom. vii. -t), so that he no longer lives unto the Law, but 
in a new life of the Spirit lives unto God (Eora. vii. 6). But as 
in the death of Christ upon the cross the flesh has been slain, 
and in the flesh the power of the sinful natural impulses (Roic 
viii. 3), so in the union of the believer with Christ the flesh and 
the sinful natural impulses have been slain in him also, so that 
henceforth he lives not as the Ego, the old man, but as a new 
man in whom Christ, the Spirit (Rom. viii. 9), is the determining 
power. Then the sinful natural impulse has ceased to have any 
power in the moral life. By the living power of Christ, the Spirit, 
the moral life has become a holy life in the Spirit (fioni. vi. 3 — 13). 

Thus Paul has proved that his principle of faith without the 
Law does not really admit of the conclusion drawn by the 
Jewish Christian, that Christ is a promoter of sin. On the con- 
trary, by the appearance of a new living power in the believer 
■with Christ, Christ becomes the promoter of a holy life. 

It is true that, as long as the believer lives in the actual realiiy 
of this present age in the flesh, the power of the flesh does un- 
fortunately still work even in him. And so it is possible that 
even in the moral life of tlie believer tiie sinfulness of his nature 
may be revealed as actual sin. But if it is to provide against 
this that the Jew would build up the Law again, Paul has already 
shown the perversity of this course. The Law is not capable of 
doing away with the sinful act ; only faith can secure the foigive- 
ness of the guilt of sin, faith, namely, in the grace of God and 
the death of Christ upon the cross, which does away, not indeed 
with sin, but with the guilt and punishment of sin. This is the 
meaning of the words, " The life which I now live in the flesh, I 
live in faith, the faith in the Son of God who loved me and gave 
himself up for me." 
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Paul has thus securely eatablisbed liis own principle of faith 
without the Law. In the third part of his speech he proceeds 
to tlie attack. By reatoriug the Law, the Jewish Christian lias 
restored the legal position in regard to the relation between God 
and man — the position of a righteousness which gives to the 
sinner the due wages of his own action. In doing this the Jewish 
Christian annuls God's act of redemption in the death of Christ 
"upon the cross. This is the meaning of Paul's words, " I do nU 
set aside the grace of God ; for if righteousness be by means of 
the I^w, then Christ died for nought," The death of the Son of 
God upon the cross, this highest saving act of Cod, is then alto- 
gether superfiuouB. By reducing it to this impious conclusion, 
Paul overthrows Jewish Christianity — the combinatiou of faith 
and law. 

These two conclusions, that which Peter draws from the prin- 
ciple of Paul, " Then is Christ a promoter of sinfulness," and that 
which Paul draws from the principle of Peter, " Then has Christ 
died for nought," show ua what a vast interval there was between 
the Jewish gospel of Peter and the Gentile gospel of PauL 

The object, however, of the account of the proceedings in Antioch 
here given is to show the Galatians, who had been decoyed away 
fi^ni the Gentile gospel to the Jewish gospel, from Paul to Peter, 
by Jewish Christians, how before the whole community Paul had 
openly maintained the divine truth of his gospel against this prince 
among the apostles of Jewish Christianity, and had overthrown 
tbe gospel of Jewish Christianity itself. 

iii. 1 — iv. 7. Second Part. 

The divine tetjth oftlie PatUine gospel to the Getiiiles, in making 
iht poaaeasion of ike Uessi-n^s of Messianic salvation dependent upon 
/ailh al<me, without ilte Law, demonstraied 6y its agreement with 
the word of God in tlie Seriptwre. 

The Jewish Christiana in Galatia had denied not only the 
divine origin of the Pauline gospel to the Gentiles, but also its 
divine truth. They had affirmed that it was in contradiction to the 
divine word of the Old Testament, which was the ultimate source 
of truth for Paul as well as for them, and through Paul for the 
Gfintile communities founded by him. They had pointed out 
that, according to the divine word of Scripture, God's plan of 
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BalvatioQ had promised the possessions of salvation only to I 
Abraham and his seed, and to the latter only in the same way I 
as to Abmhani, who was justified by worka (Eom. iv. 2), and I 
further that tlie seed of Abraham was the Jewish nation descended I 
from Abraham and separated from among the nations by circum- I 
cisioD and the Law, that the Gentile Galatians could only become I 
members of the Jewish people and the seed of Abraham by accepts I 
ing circumciiiioD and the Law, and, as the seed of Abraham, could' 1 
only become heira of the promise through righteous neas, like that 1 
of Abraham, by the works of the Law. All this, and the prospect 
of obtaining possession of the blessings of the Messianic kingdom 
by means of this charm, had so befooled the Galatians that they' 
had resolved to accept both Law and draumcision, and the gospel 
of circumcision with the righteousness of the Law by works, and 
to renounce the gospel of Jesua Christ the crucified, which by 
grace promises to all men righteousness and life, and the inherits 
ance of the treasures of salvation, by faith alone, without the 
works of the Law, for the sake of the death upon the cross. 

Thus Paul is under the necessity of proving the tnith of his 
gospel on this very same ground of the divine word of Scripture. 
This explains the form of hia argument, and the fact that it is 
based throughout upon Scripture, instead of resting, as in tha 
Epistle to the Komaua, upon the nature of man, sin and the 
Law. 

iii. \. 

The words, tJmt yc shmdd not obey the truth, and anumg you, 
are a gloss, and should be omitted. 

This verse connects the second part of the Epistle with what 
has immediately preceded. With deep emotion, stirred by the 
clear proof just completed of the falsity of Jewish Christianity 
and the prospect of the inclination of the Galatians to fall away 
into this error, Paul exclaims : " O foolish Galatians, who hath 
bewitched you, before whose very eyes Jesus Christ (the Messiah) 
hath been depicted as the crucified?" ie. all this has been set 
forth as plainly as if they had seen it with their own eyes. ^H 

iii. 2 — iv. 7. Be/utation of the Jewish Christicms. ^^M 
With verse 2 the apostle enters upon the refutation of tie 
magic watchword of the Jewish Christiana. He also starts from 



the same position, that only the seed of Abraham, in the same 
way as Abraham, is heir of the proiiiiae. Rut he proves it to be 
.the word of God in the Scripture that only the believers are the 
eeed of Abraham, only the riyhteoiianess of faith is the righteous- 
ness of Abraham, and that the divine will in the plan of salvation 
lias attached the inheritance of the promise exclusively to Christ 
Bnd faith. 

The argument has five divisions : The introduction (vv. 2—7), 
the argument itself (8 — 1 i), the demonstration (15 — 2-i), the result 
(25 — 29), an appendix in elucidation of a special point (iv. 1 — 7). 

2—7. liUrodudion to the Ar^u/ment. 

4. Kead, " Have ye experienced so great a thing in vain ? If 
it be really in vain." — 7- Read, " Therefore ye know," &c. 

As an introduction to his argument, Paul points the Galatians 
to a fact in their own life of faith from which they may learn by 
their own experience the actual law according to which the will 
of God bestows the blessings of salvation. — They are given, not 
RB wages for personal efficiency in works of the Law, but as a 
gift of grace for readiness to receive them in faith "Did ye 
receive the Spirit (the Spirit of God, the first fruits and pledge 
of all the blessings of salvation, Eom, viii 23 ; 2 Cor, v. 5) by 
the works of the Law, or by the hearing of faith ?" In this last 
pecoliar expression he expresses the pure receptivity of faith 
which, with open heart listening for the preaching of the word, 
receives the Spirit of God by faith Belbrfl pursuing this thought 
farther, however {ver. 5), he introduces parenthetically a sharp 
rebuke (w. 3, 4) : "Are ye so foolish! Beginning [lit. "having 
begun"] with the Spirit of God, are ye now being made perfect 
in the flesh f" referring to the fact that the Jewish Christians 
maintained that only circumcision, the external unspiritual form, 
could make the Gentiles complete Christians and full citizens in 
the Messianic kingdom. In Paul's opinion, on the other hand, 
circumcision actually deprives them of the results of grace which 
they have attained (see Gal. v. 3, 4). Hence he adds, "Did 
ye experience so great a thing (i.e. the reception of the Spirit 
of God) in vain ? " confirming his sentence with the words, 
"If it really was in vain." Then returning to ver. 2, he once 
more brings out the actual law of the divine plan of salvation 
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im the experience of the Galatiana themselves. The God, t _ 
'ho offera you the divine spirit as a pure gift, and wotke 
.raclea in you, does He do this in consequence of works of 1 
le Law, or of the bearing of faith ? Here Paul has brought ik | 
iraonnl experience of the Gaiatians themselves into a form in 
'hich they can compare it with the personal experience of 
.braham, the representative of salvation, in whom the law ol I 
le divine plan of salvation was realized for the first time and ' 
fcr all future time. And ao he continues, " Even as Abraham 
^lieved God, and it was accounted to him for righteousness," 
e. the readiness of the believing heait to accept the word of 
jGod which appeared inconsistent with all reality (Gen. xv. 5, 6), 
ires by the grace of God reckoned to him as righteousness which 
lie had not earned as wages of his own personal exertion in 
works. And then Paul concludes: "Ye know, therefore, that those 
who are of faith (and not those who are of works, as the Jewish 
Christians maintain) are sons [so lit] of Abraham (le. are they 
that are one with Abraham in that which is hia essential charac- 
teristic in the historical plan of salvation, viz., in his faith)." 



iii. 8 — 14. The Arg^iTMtd. 

8. The hcallien should be "the nations" [the same word that 

' is usually rendered " Gentiles," but " nations" at the end of this 

verse]. — Freaclied before ike gospel: "made known." — 11. The 

jiisl shall live by faith should be "The just shall have life from 

I faith." — 14. Through: "in." 

Paul has now reached the beginning of the argument by which 

he can prove on scriptural grounds that in the historical plan 

of salvation which begins with Abraham, the divine will baa 

attached the blessing of the possessions of Messianic salvation to 

I faith and not to the Law (8 — 14). This historical plan of salva- 

^^^ tjon has three stages. The beginning is the blessing of the 

^^^H promise in Abraham, the middle is Che curse of sin in the Taw of 

^^^K Moses, and the end is the fulfilment of the promise in Christ 

^^^" 8, 9. The heginning reveals the unchangeable law of the 

P divine plan of salvation iu the promise to Abraham. " Because 

I the Scripture (i.e. God who speaks in the Scripture) saw before- 

^^^ hand that it is hy faith that God justifies the Gentiles, it gave 

^^K beforehand to Abraham (as the impei-sonation of faith) the 
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promise : In thee shall all nations (not one alone, the Jewish 
people) receive the Messianic blessing. And therefore it is the 
heh'evers (and not the doers of the Law) who receive the blessing 
with believing Abraham (and not with Abraham as the doer of 
works)." 

10 — 12. That this practical law of the divine plan of salvation 
is not changed or abrogated by the middle stage of the order of 
salvation, the Law of Moses, is proved by Paul from the nature 
and result of the Law as it appears from the divine word of 
Scriptura "For all without exception who are of the works of the 
Law, have been brought under a curse." The truth of this extra- 
ordinary asseition Paul proves from the word of God by the 
following syllogism, which, as need hardly be pointed out, ia 
incomplete. " The Scripture says ; Cursed is every one that 
continueth not in all the things that are written in the book of 
the Law, to do them." Now it would be possible in itself that 
any one might actually fulfil all the commands of the Law. In 
that case he would have righteousness from works of the Law, 
and, as the reward of this righteousness of the Law, life and the 
blessings of salvation. But the Scripture itself denies this possi- 
bility : " But that no man is justified iii the Law in the sight of 
God (even if he be so in the sight of men) is evident (from the 
word of Scripture), 'The just shall have life from faith;" i.e. faith 
18 thefouadatioDofthelifeof the righteous man, and so the ground 
of his righteousness itself, iuasnmch as life is only a result of 
righteousness. Now if faith were the principle of the Law, then 
even according to this saying of Scripture righteousness by the 
Law would be possible. But acconJing to the Scripture, the 
principle of the Law is not faith, but — " He who by his actions 
fulfils the commands of the Law shall have life in them" 
(ver. 12). Therefore— so we must complete the ai^ument — if, 
according to the Scriptures, righteousness and life depend upon 
faith, 110 one is justified before God in the Law; therefore no 
one actually fulfils by his deeds all that is written in the book 
of the Law ; therefore, according to the Scripture, every one is 
accursed who seeks to establish his righteousness by the works of 
the Law. Paul has now proved that the law of the divine plan of 
salvation revealed in Abraham has not been altered or abrogated 
•ly the middle stiige of its development, wz., 'Can Xaca "A"^ 
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The law by its priociple of actual fulfilment of iteelf does fut 
bring rigliteoDsaess nmt life, but a curse instead of a blessing. 

13, 14. The tnd of the plan of salvation in Christ reveals tlie 
same actual law of salvation as is revealed in Abraham. "Christ 
hath redeemed ua" (who in the middle period were under the 
curse of the Law) " from the curse of the Law. being made a curae 
for us (by his death upon the cross)," This is proved by the 
scriptural saying, " Cursed is every one that hangeth upon the 
■wood (of a cross)." But the object of this, the redemption from 
the curse of the Law, was, that the plan of salvation which begw 
in the promise to Abraham might attain its ultimate realisatioD, 
that the blessing of Abraham might come upon the Gentiles also 
in Jesus Christ (and not in the Law of Moses), that we all may 
receive the promise (i.e. the promised Spirit of God as earnest ot 
all the blessings of salvation) by means of faith. 

Paul has thus proved to the Galatians from the divine word in 
Scripture itself, that the will of God in the historical order of 
salvation has attached the Messianic blessing of salvation to faith, 
and not to the Law. 

But the whole strength of this argument is dependent upon 
an assertion which is in the sharpest opposition to all previous 
ideas of history, and especially the ideas of Paul's Jewish-Chris- 
tian opponents — viz., that the Law of Moses, revealed by God, 
bad brought wpom all witliout exception, not righteousness, and life, 
and blessing as the wages of righteousness, but on the contrary 
a curse, as the wages of sin ; that it was not the expression of the 
divine will for our salvation and of its operative law, but on the 
contrary was excluded from the plan of salvation, and in the 
divine order of salvation excluded from the promise and its fulfil- 
menL Never had the Jew in the whole course of history from 
the days of Moses, never bad the Jewish Christian entertained 
any other idea than that the divinely revealed Law of Moses had 
been given for the purpose of righteousness, and life, and blessing; 
that in it Israel might have obtained, and indeed had obtained, 
righteousness, and life, and blessing ; that the Law of Mosea was 
simply the uniform continuance of God's plan of salvation which 
had begun in the promise to Abraham, and the Messiah only the 
uniform fulfilment of that which had thus been continued in the 
Law of Moses, In Paul's assertion, which declares an entirely 
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new revelation concerning the divine order of Balvatiou, the 
Jewish Christian can see nothing but the expression of the 
impious hatred of a roan who is hostile alike to the Law and to 
tia people of the Law. It ia this that gives such a terribly 
serious aspect to the assertion thus maintained against the 
Jewish Christians (10 — l-i). And to this is added another feet, 
equally serious. Paul was the_^s( to whom the revelation had 
teen given, that the Law of Moses, which up to that time had 
Ijeen held by the Jews to be a revelation of God et&i-nally valid, 
had only a temporary and finite validity, notwithstanding the fact 
that it was a divine revelation. This idea, then, which apparently 
ia so inconsistent, and which by its inconsistency troubles the 
pious mind, requires to be established in such a manner as to 
remove all doubt liom the mind. 



iii. 15 — 24. T!i6 confirmation of the jn-eceding Argument. 

Paul now tni-ns with the greater care to the confirmation of 
the preceding argument. He expends upon it all the intelligent 
ingenuity, and to some extent the ingenious subtlety, which he 
had learnt in the acutest and most subtle of schools, that of the 
Pharisaic Eabbis. Nevertheless, he is employing the methods 
and forms of argument of his age, and so his words have their 
full force both for him and for his contemporaries. 

The question before him ia of the significance of the Law of 
Moses in the historical order of salvation, and its relation to the 
divine will in the promise, i.e. the beginning of the promise in 
Abraham and ita fulfilment in Christ. 

Paul starts (ver. 15) from the undisputed hypothesis of the 
iffivmmiabilily of a divine covenant, which he makes the more 
secure by comparing it with a human covenant. " Brethren, I 
apeak after the manner of men. Even the covenant of a man 
(who changes, and how much more, therefore, the covenant of 
God the unchangeable), if it be confirmed, no one disannulleth 
or addeth thereto." He then proceeds (ver. 16) to state the 
divine covenant to which this hypothesis is to be applied : "But 
the promises were given (as the word of God) to Abraham, 
and to his seed" (Gen. xiii. 15, xvii, 19). Paul regards it as c 
decisive significance that the Scripture here employs the w- 
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■eed in the singular. After the rabbinical fashion of interpretfr- 
tifln, opposed, indeed, to the oviginal meaning, he iofei-3 from thia 
that the word seed refers to an individual, and hence naturatly 
to the Messiah, the fulKller of the promise. In the next placa. 
he considers it of decisive significance that the Scripture says 
Abraham and his seed, so that, according to Scripture, the divine 
promise is to two only, viz., Abraham and Christ, to the exclusion 
^f all others. In order to bring this out the more emphatically, 
Paul adds : God sailh not. And to his seeds (in the plural), as if 
speaking with a view to many, but as with a view to one. And 
to his seed (in the singular), which is Christ From this promise 
and its two members, and two only, according to the vford of 
God, viz., Abraham and Christ, in whom the plan of salvation is 
revealed, the Law is therefore excluded. 

Tlje exclusion of the Law is now more distinctly stated (w. 17, 
18). Having begun with the hypothesis of the immutability of 
the divine covenant, he now applies that hypothesis to the alleged 
covenant of the promise to Abraham and Christ. " And this I 
say, A covenant previously made valid by God (the words " in 
Christ" should be omitted) cannot be invalidated by the Law 
which came four hundred and thirty yeara afterwards (reckoning 
according to the Greek version of Exod. xii. 40), so as to make 
the promise of none efl'ect." In ver. 18, Paul shows by a concise 
statement of the essential opposition between a law and a 



promise, 



that if, aa the Jewish Christians supposed, the Law, 



instead of being excluded from the promise, was a continuation 
of it, then it must destroy the promise. According to the Law, 
I man receives from justice the merited wages of his own act. 

^^^H According to the promise, he receives fi'om gi'ace an undeserved 
^^^H gift of the divine goodness. This is the meaning of the words : 
^^^V "For if the inheritance were obtained from a law, it would no 
^^^^ longer be from a promise. But upon Abraham God bestowed a 
I favour by means of a promise." 

L Paul has now established upon three distinct grounds his 

^^^H assertion that in the order of salvation the Law has been 
^^^H excluded from the divine plan in the promise to Abraham and 
^^^r Christ ; first, upon the ground of the immutability of a divinely- 
^^^^ appointed order ; secondly, of the form which God has given in 
r the Scripture to the divine plan of the promise ; and thirdly, of 
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the essential opposition between the Law and the promise. But 
this exclusion of the Law only makes it more puzzling. Is it not 
a revelation of God ? Is it not a part of the order of salvation ! 
Must it not have some definite relation to the promise, and some 
definite purpose in the divine plan? In answer to thia, Paul 
himself propounds the question : " In these circumstances what is 
the purpose of the Law ? " [lit. " "Why then the Law ?"], i. e, " what 
is its meaning and position, within the order of salvatiou and in 
regard to the promise ?" 

Paul replies again to his own question most carefuUy, both 
negatively and positively. In the firat place (vv. 19, 20), he 
denies that the Law is one with the promise, as the Jewish 
Christiana affirmed. Previously (vv. 15 — IS) the exclusion of 
the Law from the promise was proved from the nature of the 
promise. Here (vv. 19, 20) it is proved from the nature of the 
Law, from its purpose, its period, and its form. Fii-st, the purpose 
for which God gave it : " It was given for the sake of conscious 
transgressions of the Law." This has already been explained 
(ii. 18). It was given in order that the natural sinful impulses 
unconsciously working in the fleshly nature of man, may, by 
their opposition to the divine prohibitions of the Law. be made 
consciously sinful, and so the sinful impulses may be brought to 
conscious and guilty sin (comp. Bom. vii. 7 sq„ 13). Hence the 
object of the Law is sin (see note on Gal. iii 10 — 12), and not 
the salvation of man, which is the object of the promise. Hence 
the Law cannot belong to the pramiae. Secondly, Paul proves 
this from the period for which the Law was given. "It waa 
added (to the promise) until the seed should have come, unto 
whom the promise was given." This follows from the fact that the 
promise refers to Abraham and Christ, and that therefore the Law 
was only added by God temporarily as a transient thing, whereas 
the promise in Abraham and Christ is eternal and eternally valid. 
Its transience, again, prevents the Law from belonging to the 
eternal promise. Thirdly and lastly, Paul proves the exclusion 
of the Law from the promise by the fwrn in which the Law 
■was given. " Ordained (by God) by meaus of angels in the hand 
of a mediator ; but a mediator belongs not to one, but God is 
One." That God had not given the Law directly, but througii 
the medium of angela, waa one of he dogmas oi Wa ra^^owsr"'^ 
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schools, and, as the consciousness of the spiritual nature of God 
developed, this idea had become attached in the Greek transla- 
tion to passages such as Deut. xxstii. 2 (comp. Heb. ii. 2 ; Acta 
viL 38, 53). That God had given the Law in the hand of Mosea 
who stood between the IjOrd and the sons of Israel, is stated in 
Scripture (Dent. v. 6 ; Levit. xxvl 46 ; Nuin, xxxvi. 13). Hence 
the later teaching of the schools gave to Moses the name of 
medialor of the Law, or simply mediator (see Heb. viii 6, ix. 15, 
xii 24). Now this manner in which the Law had been given 
was a matter of no little importance as regards the view of 
Paul and his age. The fact that God had given the Law in this 
particular way, not directly but indirtctly by angels in the hand 
of a mtdiator, being itself the expression of the divine will, reveals 
the divine will to him who is able to recognize the will of God 
from the fact. And such a one recognizes the will of God from 
the fact by a "spiritual" interpretation (see note on iv. 21 — 30), 
if he considers the nature of a mediator. A mediator has no 
place except where two or more stand opposed to one another in 
diversity of thought or will, a diversity which the mediator 
reduces to unity. Where there is unity of will to begin with, a 
mediator has no place. ■ This Paul expresses by the general pro- 
position, A mediator is not of one. And to this proposition he 
adds another : But God is One; i.e. it is the nature of God to be 
at one with himself and not at variance with himself (comp. 
Bom. iii. 30). But these two general propositions do not receive 
their definite meaning until they are applied to the case in point. 
From the proposition, A mediator is not of one, Paul draws a con- 
clusion in regard to the Law and its place in the order of salva- 
tion according to the will of God. That which is true of the 
mediator by whom the Law was given by God, is also true of 
the Law according to the will of God. As, therefore, the medi- 
ator does not belong to one, so also the Law, accoixJing to the 
will of God, does not belong to one. But the unity of God is 
completely represented in the promise in its two parts. As in 
the promise to Abraham, so also in the fulfilment iu Christ, God 
has made the blessings of salvation conditional upon faith. In 
both parts of the promise He is one in Himself in His plan of 
salvation, and the promise is the definite expression of th^ Ood 
who is one in Himself. When, therefore, it is stated generally 
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that a mediator is not of one, the context mak&9 that mean that 
the mediator does not belong to the promise. And since that 
■which is true of the mediator ia true of the Law, that coniea to 
mean that the Law does not belong to the promise. God, 
ordaining the Law not directly but through a mediator, has 
thereby revealed that, as a mediator is not of one, so also the 
Law does not belong to the promise and to the plan of salvation 
■which is one in the promise. This ia what Paul, then, finally 
proves to the Jewish Christians, from the manner in which the 
Law was given, against their assertion that the Law belongs to 
the promise, and that the Law with the promise beforehand and 
its fulfilment afterwards, Moses with Abraham and Christ, con- 
stitutes a uniform development which is an expression of a 
divine plan of salvation which is one in itself in all three stages 
of the divine order (conip. Rom. v, 20), 

So far, however, Paul has only shown the relation in which 
the Law does not stand to the promise. It is necessary, in order 
to make his reply sufficient, that he should show in what relation 
the Law actiially does stand to the promise. This positive answer 
he finally gives in ■w. 21 — 24. 

For this part of his reply Paul prepares the way by rejecting 
an apparently logical conclusion which his opponents had drawn 
from what he had previously demonstrated, and which they 
urged as a proof of the falsity of his whole argument that the 
Law did not belong, in the divine plan, to the promise. If the 
Law does not belong to the promise, and yet, like the promise, 
has proceeded from God and forms with the promise a part of 
the divine order of salvation, then the Law would seem to be in 
opposition to the promises of God. And if this were correct, 
then, promise and Law being alike expressions of the divine will, 
there would be amiradicHon in the will of the God who ia one 
in Himself. The impossibility of so impious a conclusion would 
ahow that the hypothesis on which it testa must be false. But 
this hypothesis is the relation which Paul declares to exist 
between the Law and the promise, viz., that the Law does not 
helong to the promise. This conclusion, therefore, Paul meets, 
in order to confute it (ver. 21). "Is the Law then against the 
promises of God ?" With horror he rejects the impious concln- 
Bion. "Far be it !" And then he gives his reason for rejectiwt^ 
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it The concliwiou would be right enough, if the hypothesis upon 
which the Jewish Christians had drawn it from Paul's assertion 
had been correct, viz., that the Law was capable of imparting 
righteousnesa. In that case there would be, as the will of God, 
a righteousness of the Law, as the earned wages of a man's own 
moral act in the works of the Law, a'nd a rigliteousnesa of faith ss 
the unearned gift of the divine grace, in spite of a man's own sinful 
action, and both realized. Then the Law and the rigbteousneea 
of works would be opposed to the promises and the righteousness 
of faith. But this assumption of the Jewish Christians is false. 
The Law is only letter, and not spirit (2 Cor. iii 6). It can only 
hold up before sinful man the mirror of the divine will from 
without, unto death. It cannot communicate the life-giving 
power of the divine Spirit within, to enable him actually to fulfil 
this will. Hence it can create no righteousness of the Law 
resulting from actual fulfilment of it. And hence the hypothesis 
and the conclusion of the Jewish Christians fall together. This 
is the meaning of the words, " If (as is not the case) there had 
been a law given which had the power to make alive' (i.e. to give 
the life-creating divine Spirit), then righteousness would really 
(and not only in the imagination of the Jewish Christians) have 
beeu from a law." But the true purpose of the Law in the order 
of salvation is quite different. The Scripture, ie. God according 
to the divine word of Scripture, has shut up the whole human 
race under the power of sin, i.e. of the sinful natural impulses, 
as if in a prison (see notes on Eom. v. 12 sqq., iii. 9 — 19), so that 
no one can escape this captivity of sin, and earn righteousuesa 
and life by his own actions. And this has been done in order 
that the promise might be given, by faith in Jesus Christ, to them 
that helieoe- — i.e. as a free gift of the divine grace to those who 
onli/ believe and do not set up the Law as necessary in addition 
to faith. This fact in the divine order of salvation (see note on 
Eom. V. 12), is a necessary condition for the attainment of the 
divine purpose, and is the appointed province of the Law in the 
plan of salvation. This is described by Paul as follows (w. 23, 
24) : " But before faith (as the principle of the pious life) came, 
we were kept under the Law as our warder, shut up by God in 
the prison of sin until the faith which shoiild afterwards be 
revealed." That is to say, as the warder keeps his prisoner 
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necurely in prison, so the office of the Law was to keep the 
[liumati race, wliich was subjeot to the power of siu, securely in 
[^is power, by incessantly rendering nian conscious of this power 
pof sin (Eoni. iil 20, vij. 13), and so warning it of the dominion 
fOf this power. "Therefore the Law became our guardian unto 
IChrist, that we might be justified by faith." That is to say, as 
the pedagogue, as he was called, the children's guardian and 
attendant [A.V. " .'schoolmaster"] among the Grreeks aud Romans, 
always accompanied the child wherever he went in order to take 
care of him and guard him from wrong, saying to him, " This is 
light ; that is sin ;" so in the will of God the Law was intended 
to call to humanity, which was still in its childliood and subject 
to sin, "This is the holy will of God, and that is your own ain." 
By thus making humanity conscions that it was subject to the 
dominion of sin, and therefore unable by its own action to deserve 
righteousness, tho Law prepared the human race for the righ- 
teousness which is of faith (see note on Itom. vii. 22, 23). 

25—29. 

Paul has now proved and firndy established, both negatively 
and positively, his assertion concerning the function of the Law 
■ in the divine ol^3e^ of salvation (iii. 10 — 13) which gave such 
bitter ofl'ence to the Jewish Cliristians. He is now able to draw 
from this argument the final conclusion that tlie believers are the 
seed of Abraham and heirs of the promise. 

26. T}ie children, should be " sons," — -28, Neither male nor 
/emale should be " not male and female." 

25 — 29. " But now that faith is come, we are no longer under 
the guardian (the Law). For ye are all" — and here he addresses 
the Galatiaua wlio had been enticed into the slavery of the Law 
again — "sons (i.e. sous who are free, having attained their 
majority) of God, by means of faith in Jesus Christ. For all 
who have been baptized unto Christ have put on Christ." That 
is to say, as those who were baptized (baptism being originally 
by complete immersion) were entirely covered by the water, bo 
those who have been baptized unto Christ are, as it were, enve- 
loped in Christ, so that they appear as the image of Christ, the 
Son of God. And they all appear in the same image, so that 
every distinction of nationality, rank, or acx, in titw a.iA'Oia.V^a^^ 
I VOL. n. X ^■H 
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is done away with in the one spiritual image of the Son of God 
and the divine man, the pure type of the actual man (see 1 Cot. 
XV. 47)- This is the meaning of the words : " Here is neither 
Jew nor Greelt. ueitlier slave nor free man, nor {any distinction 
between) male and female. For ye are all one in Christ Jcbiu. 
But if ye are Christ's, then (according to ver. 1 6) ye are Abrabain'a 
6eed and lieirs according to the promise." 

Thus Paul has destroyed the charm which the Jewish Chris- 
tians made use of, and shown that thty that believe are Abraham's 
seed and heirs of the Messianic blessings of salvation. 

iv, 1 — 7. Appev^,ix to the preceding Argument. 

The argument which the apoatle has employed suggests, how- 
ever, a new question, which must be answered before we can be 
completely satisfied. What purpose, then, is served by this 
intermediate period of the Law, and the curse of sin between the 
promise and its fulfilment 1 Paul has, so far, only hinted at 
the answer, in speaking of the contrast between the warden of 
diildren and the sotis of G!od, and in his statement, " we are no 
longer under a warden of children." He now proceeds to develope 
this more fully in an appendix to his main argument. 

4. Afadc o/aicoman,&c.: " bom of a woman, and made subject 
to the Law" [lit. as in A.V.].— 7. An heir of God through Christ 
should be "an heir through God." 

Paul represents the religious history of mankind under the 
figure of the life of an individual man who as a child has to pass 
througli the period of his minority when he is not free, and is 
nnder tutors and goveraors, until he reaches the time of his majo- 
rity, which must be fixed by his father. While a child, so far as 
the paternal inheritance is concerned, iie is not to be distinguished 
from a servant ; the term servant being used with allusion to the 
Jews as the servant of Jehovah (iv. 1, 2), Similarly the human 
race has its period of infancy when it is not free, and its time of 
sonship when it has attained its majority and is free. The 
characteristic of childhood is its objective tendency, and its per- 
ception of the material world only (see 1 Cor. xv, 46). So, during 
this period of its infancy, the human race in its worship has been 
I enslaved under the elements of the material and visible universe 
|(comp. Wisdom of Sol. xiii. 2), i.e. sun, moon and stars, which 
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■ have either been themselves the objects of its worship or have 

■ determined the times of its worship of God, and of its religious 
' festivals. Here, then, an attack is made on the worship and the 

■ festivals not only of the Gentiles but also of the Jews (Gen. i. 14). 
Consistently with the spirituality of the age of sonship, God has 
poured the divine spirit of his Son into the hearts of those who 
have been redeemed through Christ, whence, as a proof of their 
Bonahip, it cries, Abba, Father, in prayer. Tims, then, the 
redeemed are themselves sons, heeauso by the possession of the 
Spirit of God they are one with God the Father. But as sons of 
God they are heirs of the divine possessions of the promise of 
salvation through God who has made them sons. 

Thus Paul concludes again with the fundamental idea of his 
whole ai^ument against the Jewish Christians. He supplants 
their attractive idea of the seed of Abraham by the much deeper 
view of the Smi of God. 

iv. 8— V. 25. Thikd Pakt. 
The demand of the Jewish Christians that the Galatians should 
submit to circumcision and the Law is met by Paul's exhortation 
to them to stand fast iu the liberty of Chcist. 

8 — 11. Connecting link between the Second and Third Farts. 

The conduct of the Galatians is inconsistent with the truth of 
the Pauline gospel which has now been proved from every point 
of view. Formerly, indeed, when they knew not God, at a time 
when the human race was still in its iufancy and its conscious- 
ness was limited to that which is material, in the days of 
heathenism, they did service to those that by nature were not 
gods but idols. But now they know God. Yea, more than that, 
they are known of God, so that they are no longer alien to Him 
as in the days of their heathenism, when God, as it were, knew 
nothing of them and cared not for their salvation. And yet, in 
Bpite of this, they wish to turn back to the poor feeble elements 
of the material and visible world (see note on iv. 3)— poor and 
feeble because they can never give the power and the wealth of 
the Spirit and of spiritual life. And whereas, through faith in 
Jesus Christ, by the gift of the Spirit of God they have now been 
called to be free sons of God, and to wor&h\'5 io. affl-t\\."Rv<n."^"^ 
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is Spirit, they desire to renew once moie their aervituJe 
elements of the Tnaterial visible world, as in the days of their 
infancy and of their cousciousneas only of material things. But 
this is what they are doing if they allow themselves to be 
enticed away by the Jewish Christiaas to Jewish worship, and 
observe days (the Sabbath) and months (the New Moons) and 
times (the Pasaover, Pentecost, and tlie Feast of Tabernacles) and 
years {the Jubilee years), observances which are regulated by the 
sun and inoon, and are not a free service of the spirit. If this l>e 
the case, Paul justly fears that his labour has been bestowed upon 
them in vain. 

iv. 12— V. 21. 

SsJiorlation to stand fast in the liberty from Judaism, from 
circumcision and the Law. 

The inconsistency between this desire of the Galatians to adopt 
a Jewish life and the proved truth of the gospel to the Gentiles. 
gives rise to an exhortation to do away with the inconsistency 
itself and hold fast to the liberty from Law and circumcisiou 
wbich has been secured by the death of Christ upon the cross. 
iv. 12—30. 

Preparation for this exhortation, in which the apostle appeals 
first to ihafedijigs (12 — 20) and then to the understanding (S^^ 
—30) of the Galatians. ^H 

12 — 20. Appeal to Uie feelings of the. Galatians. ^^^k 
12. Read, "Become as I am, for I have become as ye ere; 
brethren, I beseech you : ye have done me no injuiy." — 13. 
Throiigh should be " because of."^ — 14. Read, " And your tempta- 
tion in my flesh ye despised not," &c. — 15. Read, " How is it 
then with [lit " What then is"] your blessing V — 16. Read, " So 
that I am become your enemy because I proclaim to you the 
truth?" — 17. Read, "They are zealous about you, but not well. 
They desire to exclude you that you may be zealous about them." 
In order to prepare a way for his exhortation, Paul eudea- 
vours fir.st of all to win back the affection of the Galatians, which 
had been alienated from him by the exertions of the Jewish 
Christians. Be as I am, he exclaims, free from Jewish customs, 
for even I have become as you are, have become as a Gentile 
in GentQe customs (see 1 Cor. ix. 21). The foundation of this 
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eal he lays by calling to mind the fact that (hitherto) they 

B never done him any injury, and this again brings bim to 
recall the overflowing love which they showed him at the time 
of his first preaching among theni, in order that by so doing be 

' arouse again their love to him in hearts that have become 
distrustful of him. "Ye know/' he reminda them, "that because 
of a weakness of the flesh I preached the gospel unto you the 
former time. And your temptation in my flesh ye despised not, 
nor rejected, but ye received me as a messenger of God, as Christ 
Jeaus." This " weakness of the flesh" was not a bodily sickness, 
but a weakness of the physical side of Paul's nature as contrasted 
with the strength of the spiritual side, a weakness which was 
probably connected with his visionary states (see note on 2 Cor. 
i. 7—10), and manifested itself in states of physical weakness 
resembling a swoon and following upon attacks of convulsions. 
Such attacks were looked upon by the ancients either as posses- 
sion by a Satanic angel (see 2 Cor. xii. 7), or aa possession by 
the Spirit of God, as " holy sickness." It is for this reason that 
Paul speaks of this "weakness of the flesh" as a temptation in 
his flesh, a teat of the Galatiaus whether they would reject him 
(lit. " spit him out") as one possessed by Satan, or believe in 
him as one inspired by God, and so receive him. And they 
received him in faith as their saviour sent from heaven, yea from 
God himself Hence Paul adds the question, " How, therefore, 
is it now with your blessing ?" and then depicts the greatness of 
it, in order to answer his question with another painful cLuestion: 
la it so that I am become your enemy because I tell you the 
truth ?" Is that the final outcome of the former extravagant aelf- 
congratulatiou ? The Jewish Christians had represented Paul as 

' enemy" on the ground that, by hindering the Galatians from 
accepting circumcision and the Lnw, he was hindering them 
ftom obtaining full citizenship in the Messianic kingdom. This 
is the meaning of the words in which Paul continues (ver. 17): 
They, the Jewish Christians, " are zealous about you, but not 
■well;" but they wish to exclude you, the Gentile Christiaus, 
from the Messianic kingdom, in order that you may be zealous 
about them, and accept circumcision. Then he adds a few words, 
full of a gentle irony touched with pain and sadness, upon t' 
quick reversal of the zeal of the Galatians of which lie had 1 
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■xperience: " But it is good to be zealous about that which ia good 

ftt all times, and not only when I am present with you" (referring 

to his second visit immediately before the letter was written), 

" iny little children, of whom I travail in pain again until Christ 

formed in you" — one of those spiritual ideas of Paul, in which 

■rist as the Son of God and nt the same time the type of 

(see note on lii. 25 — 29) appears as born into life with 

faith within the inner man. Finally, he adds : I desii'c to be 

present with you ared to changt my voici from the harshness of 

displeasure (comp. i. 6, iii 1) to the soft tones of a persuasive 

love, because I ara in doubt of you whether, notwithstanding 

your zeal on the occasion of my second visit, you be not now, 

after all, on the very point of falling away from my gospel 

21 — 30. Appeal to the undeistaTiding of the Galalians. 

24, 25. Read, " Which things are an allegory, for these are 
the two covenants, the one from Mount Sinai, bearing children 
unto bondage, wliich ia Agar and anawereth to Jerusalem which 
now is, for it does bond service with its children.'' — Tho words, 
JW- ikis Agar is Mount Sinai in Arabia, are a later interpolation, 
giving a false explanation of the passage. — 2G. The mother of us 
all should be "our mother." 27. Break forth: i-a with cries of 
rqoicing. 

Paul confirms his appeal to the feelings of the Galatians by 
fcn appeal to their understanding. A proper understanding of 
the very Law under which they desire to place themselves shall 
show them that the call to hberty from the Law and from 
everything Jewish is the demand of the Law itself. Thia is 
what he means by the words. Do ye not hear the Law ? The 
saying of Matt. xiii. 9, "He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear," is explained in Eev. ii. 7> 11, 17, by the addition, "what 
the Spirit aaith," So here the word " hear" is used of one who, 
as it were, with the irmer ear of the spirit hears the spiritual 
meaning behind the letter of Scripture, and so understands. For, 
according to the ideas of Paul and his age, the word of Scripture, 
as a revelation of the Spirit of God, contained an additional 
meaning which was spiritual and divine, behind the natural 
meaning of the letter ; aud it is this spiritual meaning which 
i-teveala that which God intends the letter to reveal to men. Kow 
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according to the letter of the Law, Abraham received two sons 
(Gen. xvi. 15, xxi. 2), the one by the bondmaid and the other by 
the freewoinanj the former naturally, the latter, Iq pursuance of 
a promise, by the immediate and miraculous omnipotence of the 
divine Spirit (aee notes on Eom. iv. 18 — 21). The spiritual 
mining of the letter of the word of God reveals here a two-fold 
covenant as the will of God. The one, is the covenant of Mount 
Siaai, which bears children unto bondage (the bondage of the 
Law), like Hagar the bondmaid. This corresponds to the present 
earthly Jerusalem and its children by natural birth (its inhabits 
ants), who, as servants of Jehovah, do the service of bondage in 
the Law. The olhtr is the covenant of the Jerusalem which is 
above, the heavenly Jerusalem (comp. Eev. iii. 12, xxi. 2; Heb. 
xii. 22), ft covenant of liberty, even as the heavenly Jerusalem 
itself is not under the Law of Moses. But this heavenly Jeru- 
aalem is the mother of them that believe. This Paul proves by 
referring Is. liv. 1 to the heavenly Jerusalem. According to this 
passage, the will of Ood in the Scriptures has destined for the 
heavenly Jerusalem (which has no connection with the material 
and earthly), not children born naturally according to the flesh, 
but children of a spiritual birth, born by the miraculous power 
of the divine Spirit, and in accordance with the promise. Simi- 
larly it is the Gentile believers who, by the omnipotence of the 
divine call, are born as children of the promise, just as Isaac the 
child of Sarah, the freewoman, was born according to the promise, 
(Rom. iv. 19). And the fortune, also, of these is similar to that 
of the sous of Abraham. j\s lalimael, the slave son, persecuted 
Isaac the son of the freewoman (this was a late tradition, based 
upon Gen. xxL 9), so the Jew, the son of Abraham after the flesh, 
persecuted the believer, the spiritual son of Abraham, To him, 
then, refers, moreover, the saying (Gen. xxi. 10), "Cast out the 
bondwoman and her son, for the son of the bondwoman shall 
not be heir (shall not obtain the Messianic inheritance) with 
the son of the freewoman." Paul has thus shown how, accord- 
ing to the divine meaning of the Law, the Jew, the circumcised 
worker of the Law, is excluded from the Messianic inheritance ; 
in so doing he has shown that the believer must, according to 
the will of God, banish both circumcision and Law from his 
faith. 
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iv. 31 — V. 1. The exhortation itself, 

1. Read, " For freedom did Christ make us free. Stand fast, 
therefore, and be not bound again with a yoke of bondage." 

As the result of this interpretation of the divine word of 
Scripture, Paul cries to the Galatians : Wherefore, brethren, we 
are not children of the bondwoman, but of the freewoman. And 
then on this ground he adds the pointed and conclusive warning, 
"For freedom did Christ make us free," i.e. not that we may be 
brought back to a new bondage of the Law. 

V. 2 — 24?. Justification of this exhortation. 
Paul justifies his exhortation^rs^ against the Jewish-Christian 
attempts to persuade the Galatians to accept circumcision (2 — 
12), and secondly against their complaints that the liberty of 
the Galatians was a liberty unto sin (12 — 24). 

V. 2—12. 

Against the illusions by means of which the Jewish Christians 
have cajoled the Galatians into accepting circumcision, 

4. Christ is become of no effect unto you : " Ye have lost Christ" 
pit. ye are done away with from Christ]. — Are justified should 
be " are being justified." — 7. That ye should not obey the truth 
should be omitted. [These words may be only a gloss added to 
explain " who hath bewitched you," but there is no MS. authority 
for omitting them.] — 8. Persuasion should be "cajolery." — 11. 
Then is, &c., should be, " Why then the offence of the cross is 
done away!'' — 12. Eead, "I would that they would cut them- 
selves off altogether, that stir you up (to rebellion)." 

Feeling secure now of having attached to himself again both 
the affections and the reason of the Galatians by the arguments 
which have preceded (iv. 12 — 30), Paul proceeds to confirm his 
exhortation (of v. 1) by the introduction of his own personal 
authority against the Jewish Christians and their deceptive 
representations. He deals first with their enticements to cir- 
cumcision. They had pretended that circumcision was a mere 
form, which did not interfere at all with the grace of God 
in Christ (see p. 268), nor invalidate forgiving grace. This 
superficial and hypocritical assertion Paul meets with the earnest 
declaration, "Every man that is circumcised is bound actually 
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to fulfil the whole Law." Circumcision is nob an indifferent 
form. It is a pledge to the principle of the Law, viz. righ- 
teousness of niHu the reward of his own action given by the 
Tighteousness of God. Therefore whosoever is justified in the 
Law is sepai-atL'd from Chi'ist and grace. In Christ the righteous- 
ness of a holy life is obtained, not by the man's own action in the 
works of the Law, but by the action of the divine Spirit which 
dwells in the believer as the result of his faith. In him, righteous- 
ness is a hope, is expected from God, the Giver of the spirit, not 
consciously possessed as one's own actual possession like one's 
own action in the Law. Eigbteousnesa of life can only arise 
in the believer as a result of the working of the Spirit of God in 
him (see note on Eom. viii. 4), and not as a result of submission 
to the external form of circumcision. For in Christ only that 
which is spiritual has any essential power. Neither circum- 
cision availeth anything (i.e. to give righteousness), nor uncir- 
cumcision (i.e. to withhold righteousness), hut only faith which 
worketh by love (ie. faith which, being a faith in the unselfish 
self-sacrificing love of Christ, compels the believer in Christ 
unselfishly to sacrifice himself in love for his brother). 

In this spirit the faith of the Galatiaus and their life in the 
faith had been progressing admirably. " Who did hinder you ?" 
aaks Paul with pain. The attempt of the Jewish Christians to 
cajole you into submission to circumcision, which hindered you, 
Cometh not from the God who called you in grace (see i. 6). 
He further assures the Galatians that the acceptance of circum- 
cision vitiates their whole life of faith, as a little leaven leavens 
the whole mass of dough. He assures them that, as far as they 
themselves are concerned, he has confidence in them that they 
will not be^otherwise minded than he has taught them in the 
gospel ; but that he who troubles their consciences with the 
other gospel (see i- 7), shall bear the burden of the divine judg- 
ment, whosoever he be ; showing by this latter phrase that he 
alludes to some one of position and importance (comp. pp. 263 
sq.). Paul takes up his own position in opposition to him, and 
gives to the Galatians the real though undeclai'ed reason why he 
'is persecuted by the Jewish Christians: "And I, if I still preach 
circumcision, why am I atill persecuted? Then the offence oi 
the cross is done away," The croes of Christ which P* 
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I preached in his gospel to the Gentiles is an offence (1 Cor, 1 23) | 
to tho Jewisli Christians, becnu^e this preaching of the cros 
makes the possession of the Messianic kingdom and its blessings 
dependent upon faith alone, and not on cii'cumciaion. That is to 
sfty, it does not require the Gentiles to become Jews before being 
admitted to the kingdom, and so it does away with the Old les- 
tament privilege of Jewish nationality as a matter of iudiffereDce. 
This is the offence which the Jewish Christians felt, proceeding 
from their adherence to the national privilege, and tliis is tli6 
reason why they so passionately persecuted Paul, If only Paul 
would still (i.e. even after the death of Christ) preach circum- ' 
cisiou, and so keep the Gentile believi^rs as well as the Jewish 
to circumcision and Jewish nationality, then the Jewish Chris- 
tians would no longer persecute him. So, then, the thought is 
thus curiously expressed (ver. 1 1) in order to show the Galatiana 
that the sole cause of Paul's persecution is that he no longer 
preaches circumcision. The anxiety for it and the offence on 
the part of the Jews at the cross of Christ are but an ungodly 
impulse of national vanity, resisting the will of God in the cross 
of Christ ; and therefore it is that Paul hurls at them audi bittflr 
and scornful wortis : " I would that they were cut off altogether" 
who insist upon circumcision and set you against me and my 
gospel of the cross. 

But the justice of these bitter words is based by Paul upon 
the fact that the Gentiles have been called unto liberty, and so 
he takes up again the admonition of v. 1 in order to confirm it 
now from the other point of view. 

V. 13—24. 

Defence of Paul's exhortation to freedom against the charge 
that this liberty from the Law is a liberty unto sin. This charge 
had been brought forward by the Jewish Christians as a pretext 
for persuading the Galatians to submit to the Mosaic Lav), 

13. i7«e Tioi fflerty/oT-: better, "Let not liberty be."— 16. Ye 

shall Tiot fulfil: i.e. ye need not tlien be anxious lest ye should 

r fnlfii — 17. So that ye cannot do the things that ye loould [lit 

, "Not the things which ye would, those do ye"] : le. so that ye 

do not actually carry into execution that which, it may be, ye 

desire to do.— 20. Variance: "strife." — Seditions, heresies: 
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"dissenaiona, factions." — 22. Gentleness: " frieadlinesa." — 23. 
^Temperance : i.e. " self-realtaint."] — Agaimt su^h there is no law : 
" The law is not against such things." — 24. Affections and lusts : 
" lusts and deaires." 

We have already learned from Paul's spScjh against Peter in 
Antioch (ii. 17) that the Jewish Christiana had argued from 
'Paul's principle of righteousness in Christ by faith alone and the 
abolition of the Law, that in that caae Christ was a promoter of 
ainfulneaa, i.e. of the power of the sinful natural impulses which 
tales in the flesh of man. Arguing in the same way, the Jewish 
Christians had persuaded the Galatians that the liberty from the 
Law which Paul preached, was a liberty unto sin. In reply to 
this, he declares indeed to the Galatians, " Ye have beeu called 
unto liberty ;" but then he adds at once, But I do not mean the 
liberty which is au occasion to the flesh, an opportunity of giving 
play to the sinful desires of the flesh. He opposes to tliia the 
principle of Christ, in which liberty is no longer a liberty of the 
_fiesJi; the principle of love which has been made the Christian's 
law of life in Christ. And he justifies this liberty, which has 
I sanctilied by love, with the words, " For the whole Law is 
fulfilled in one word ; Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself," 

But in order that he may effectually dispose of the objection 
if the Jewish Christians that the liberty of the Pauline gospel is 
an unchaining of the flesh and the lusts of tlie flesh, he now 
i (ver. 16) that those who walk without tlie Law, but in 
the Spirit of God, need not be afraid that they wiU fulfil the 
lusts of the flesh. In proof of this, he points to the conflict 
between two powers, the power of the Spirit of God and the 
power of the flesh of man, in relation to the man's own inner 
will and act According to Paul's peculiar view, the divine 
purpose of this conflict is to prevent man from actually carrying 
into execution exactly what he inwardly wills. According lo 
Paul's view, man has power to will and freedom of will, but not 
power to act and freedom of action. His action is determined by 

3 superiority either of the power of the spirit or the power of 
the flesh. Though perhaps the man inwardly wills that which 
is good, still he does that which is evil, if the power of the flesh 
reigns unbroken within him (see notes on Eom. vii. 15— -20). And 
i he inwardly vnlls that which is evil, and yet' 
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doa that which is good, if the power of the Spirit of God, bi 
ing the power of the flesh, rules in liim. If, then, the ht~ 
walk ill the Spirit, moved by the Spirit of God which has become 
immanent within him (see notes on Rom. viii. ] 1 ; Gal. v. 5), Is 
need not be afraid lest he should carry out in action the impulses 
of the flesh, not even though his inner will agree with them 
Upon this principle Paul bases his statement (ver. 18), that if 
the believer be led by the Spirit, i.e. if the action which he 
performs be a result of the determining power of the divine 
Spirit, then he is no longer under the Law. He further explains 
his meaning by giving the catalogue of the works of the flesh 
(works, because he regards them as man's own action^, i.e. of 
sinful acts, and opposing to it the catalogue of good actions, the 
fruit of the Spirit (fruit, because he i^ards them as the product 
of the power of the Spirit of God, which is foreign to man's own 
nature). But now the Law (i.e. the Mosaic Law, Eom. xiil 9) ia 
essentially the prohibition of that which ia sinful. It ia always 
directed towards sin. It is not directed against that which is 
good. "Whosoever, therefore, doeth that which is good, is no 
longer under the Law (comp. ver. 23 with ver. 18). But such 
are they that belong to Jesua Christ, the believers. For these, 
in belief in Christ, have at their baptism (Gal. iii. 27 ; Eom. vi. 3 
aqq.) crucified the flesh with its desires and lusts. Tliis being 
the case, the liberty of the believer cannot be a liberty unto sin 
or an occasion for the flesh (see ver. 13). 



V. 25— vi. 10. Thied Paet. 

SecoTuiary subject oftht Epistle. Special exhortatioTis deperuiing 
upon the special ciraiimstames of the Galatian communities. 

V. 25— vi. o. 

Warning against conceit, and exhortation to mutual considera- 
tion and tderance. 

26, Bead, " Let us not fall into empty conceit, provoking one 
another, envying one another." — 2. FuljU : "ye will fulfil." — 
4. Have ry'oicintf, &c., should be, "have his fame in himself 
alone, and not in his neighbour." 

Paul connects the exhortations which follow with the argu- 
ments that have preceded by stating the principle, " If we live 
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in the Spirit (Lo. if, having crucified our flesh, we now have & 
lew life in the Spirit, Eom. vi, 3 sqq.), let us also walk in the 
Spirit." Then lie first warns the Galatians against falling into 
impty conceit, those who are conceited provoking the others to 
guard themselves against their conceit, and those who are thus 
irovoked envying them. He then turns to those that are 
spiritual" (ver. 1), i.e. those in the community who laid some 
special claim to the possession of the divine Spirit (see 1 Cor. 
ii 14, 15), and so hecame conceited. He requires them, in case 
a man be overtaken in any fault (affectionately sheltering from 
the over- conceited hy the very phrase which he uses), to restore 
such an one in the spirit of gentleness, instead of condemning him 
in unloving self-righteousness, "considering thyself— thou who 
art spiritual — lest thou also be tempted." He exhorts all to bear 
another's burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ, the law of 
that love which is self-sacrificing even unto death. The reason 
which he gives for this " bearing of one another's burdens" is, 
that if any one (i.e. one that is "spiritual") in his own conceit 
imagines that he is something, i.e. imagines that he has no moral 
burden of his own fo bear, or that he is exposed to no temptation 
of his own, while after all he is really nothing — for he is still only 
a man as long as he lives in the flesh and is suhject to the power 
of the flesh (Gal. ii. 20) — then he deceives himself Every one 
should make his own work — his own actual deeds and not his 
conceited i magi nation— the test hy which to try himself. Then 
— he adds with quiet irony, meaning something very difi'erent 
— he shall have glory in himself, and not in relation to his neigh- 
bour. That is to say, no one in testing his work must measure 
himself by his neighbour (over whom, may be, he exalts himself), 
and 30 in his neighbour seek cause for boasting of himself. Every 
one must test himself by his own actual self, and then he will 
very soon find that in himself he has no ground for boasting. 
Per every one will bear his own burden of sin. 

vi. 6—10. 

Exhortation to benevolence, espeeially towm-ds teachers and com- 
jmmons of the/aith. 

6. Read, " But with him that is taught in the word, let h 
that teacheth him share in all his goods" [lit. as in A.V., wt^ 
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however, "good things" should he understood of material thinga, 
"goods," so that the meaning is the same]. — 8. To his Jlesh 
should be " unto his own flesh." 

Paul introduces the reason for this exhortation of ver. 6 with 
the words, "Be not deceived, God ia not mocked" (ver. 7), ie. 
do not fall into the dangerous error of supposing that man may 
rely upon his own faith and the grace of God, and not mind 
about his actions. For man reapeth that which he soweth. He 
that soweth unto his own flesh, he that is greedy of the goods of 
this world, for the benefit of his own flesh which is perishable, 
and does not share them with others, will of that which is cor- 
ruptible reap corruption and not be made a partaker of eternal 
life. He that soweth unto the Spirit which is given by God, he 
that gives up the goods of this world for the well-being of his 
spirit, will of that which is imperishable reap imperishable life. 

In close connection with the preceding verse, now follows 
(vv. 9, 10) an exhortation to perseverance in well-doing, and 
attention is called to the reward. For in our own proper time, 
ie. on the return of Christ, at the day of judgment, which Paul 
regards as immediately impending, we shall reap if we have not 
become weary and idle in well-doing. Consequently he 'here 
repeats his previous exhortation: As we have now an opportanity 
(being conscious, that is to say, that we have only a short space 
of time left before the return of Christ in which by doing good 
we may be sowing for our own future harvest), let us do good, 

vi. 11 — 18. Conclusion of the Epistle, 
H. ffoic large a letter should be "with what large letters." — 
12. For the ci'oss of Christ should be " through the cross of Christ." 
— 13. Neither should be " not even." — 14. £ut God forbid, &c. : 
more lit " But far be it from me to boast," &c. — 5y whom should 
be " by which." 

So far the Epistle has been written down by an amanuensis 
from Paul's dictation. He now adds a postscript with his own 
hand, and in large characters, in order to call the attention of 
the Galatians especially to it. He will disclose to them, in con- 
clusion, the intimate and undeclared character of the Jewish 
Christians who are troubling the community, and reveal the 
impious and insincere motives which lead them to ui^e the circum- 
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cision of the Gentile Christians. " All," be says, " who desire to 
have a fair show in the flesh (i.e. all who themselves still desire 
to retain circuincisiou as the fair show of the true people of God), 
they constrain you to be circumcised ; only in order that they 
may not suffer persecution through the cross of Christ." Paul 
refers the Jewish-Christian inaistance upon the circumcision of 
the Gentile Christians, in the first place, to Jewish national 
selfishness and vanity. For by submitting to circumcision 
the Gentile Chri.ftians acknowledge the privilege of the Jewish 
people of being true people of God, and the Jewish Christians 
can then boast over Gentile Christians of their circumcision as 
the sign of the true people of God (comp. 2 Gov. xi. 18 — 22). 
He connects with this the pui-pose which he ascribes to the 
Jewish Christians of escaping " persecution through the cross 
of Christ" by means of the circumcision of the Gentiles. For 
the "cross of Christ" the crucifixion of the Messiah, is the 
practical revelation of a new divine way of salvation, that of 
righteousness by faith ; and thus it gives rise to a new people of 
God, namely, the believers fram among Jews and Gentiles, and 
thereby does away with the prerogative of the Jewish people to 
'be the people of God in the divine kingdom. Thus the cross of 
Christ become.s an offence (see note on v. 11) unto those Jewish 
Christians who adhere to the Old Testament national privilege, 
in opposition to the will of God revealed in the cross of Christ. 
The existence of uncircumcised Jewish Christians is a constant 
reminder of this ofience of the cross of Christ, and it is this 
offence which pursues or persecutes the Jewish Christians every- 
where in the uncircumcised Gentile-Christian communities. But 
the acceptance of circumcision by the Gentile Christians removes 
this offence, and so the persecution by it is stopped. 

13. It is no good and pious motive which moves the Jewish 
Christians, as if they had in view the observance of the moral 
law, in enforcing circumcision. " for not even they themselves 
who are circumcised (Le. the Jewish Christians) keep the Law," 
still less has their circumcision of the Gentiles been carried out 
with a view to the keeping of the Law. They desire to have 
yoti circumcised, bo that — as Paul says with bitter sarcasm — they 
may glory in your (the Gentile Christians') flesh (inasmuch aa 
you Gentile Christians, by submitting to this external form, 
BKCknowledge after all the privilege ot tbe JcwitAi •^Ka^ft^^ , J 
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14 — 16. In opposition to this direct resistance to God on the 
part of the Jewish Cliristiaiis, Paul describes his own attitude of 
rec-igtiition of the divine will in the death upon the cross. "Far 
be it from me to boast, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
by which the world (ie. everything material and visible, and 
every show of that which is only external) has been crucified 
nnto me, and 1 unto the world." For neither circumcision nor 
uncircumciaion, neither Judaism nor heathenism, in its mere 
ontwai'd appearance matters anything ; but there is a new creatiou, 
a new comraunity of Uod. This, then, is the " Israel of God," the 
new people of God, the true people of God, called according to His 
will from the believers, both Jews and Gentiles, and founded upon 
the Spirit. In this idea, which is in the sharpest opposition to 
the idea of the Jewish Christians, the whole Epistle culminates. 

17. Ill the certainty of tlie divine truth of his own view, Paul 
finally cries to the Galatiaus : From henceforth let no one 
prepare troubles for me by his unbelief by apostasy from the 
gospel which I have preached. Foi- I — and here he returns 
again at the end of his Epistle to those to whom he addressed 
himself at the beginning, those who denied the divine origin 
of his apostleship — I bear in my body the marks of tlie Lord 
Jesas: i.e. in my sufferings as an apostle I have the marks of 
sufl'ering which Jesus himself bore, aud by which he marks as 
his servant each one who is truly in his service (see note on 
Gal. i. 10 ; 2 Cor. xi. 23) — an allusion to the custom among the 
ancients ofbrauding their slaves so they might know them again. 

vi. 18. Concluding Benediction. 
The mention here of the ^irit of the Galatians is significant, 
and is specially introduced with a view to the preservation of 
the divine Spirit which has heen bestowed upon them. The 
reason for this special form of benediction is, that the Galatians 
were inclined to fall away again from that which was spiritual 
into that which is carnal (iii, 3, iv. 9, 10), in which case they 
would have experienced the gift of grace in vain (iii. 4). 
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